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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
CCEPT the following easy method 
of dispelling noxious air from large 
beer-backs, cistpools, the shafts of 
mines, and such hke places. It may 
be done in any situation, and with very 
little labour ; without any expense, and 
it is said to be effectuai. The method 
is this— Where it is known to be unsafe, 
or may be suspected of being dangerous 
for men to descend, it is only necessary 
for them to throw any culd spring or 
other water, which is not putrid, two 
or three pailfuls, into the place con. 
taining the noxious air, in such a mane 
ner as to break the water into a very 
heavy shower: and, if I am rightly in- 
formed, that will dispel most of the suf- 
focating gas, and correct the air so much 
as to remove every degree of danger. 
Joun MiIppDLeron, 
Lambeth, Dec. 17, 1812. 
dP 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
l' is with particular satisfaction that 
[I am able to dispel the laudable 
anxiety expressed by your correspondent 
G. P. relative to the probability of means 
being found to ensure the safety of per- 
sons suffering the misfortune of ship- 
wreck, 

A patent has within these few weeks 
been granted to a gentleman of Gibs 
raltar, for the invention of rendering 
seamen’s beds complete life-preservers. 
In one character, this pant sham has 
united two most important objects—a 
comfortable bed or mattress, possessing 
in every respect the same appearance, 
convenience, softness, and plisbility, as 
those now in use, and at the same time 
having the extraordinary property of 
floating the body for any length of time— 
the simplicity of the construction enables 
& person to adjust them, in less than 
two minutes, without any risk of their 
being removed by accidents, 

Mosiury Mac. No.-237, 


Experiments have been made before 
the foilowing naval officers, whose uu- 
qualified approbation has been expressed 
in their certificates, now In my posses- 
sion, recommending the invention to the 
immediate attention of the Admiralty 
as of great national importance : ' 
Commodore Penrose, Gibraltar, St. Juan. 
The Hon. Cap. Fleming, do. Standard, 

‘Cap. Digby, do. “Lavinia. 
Mr. Settle, do. Masterofthe 


St. Juan. 
Admiral Martin, Lisbon, Impetueex. 
Captain Inglis, do. do. HoyCap. 


And by desire of the Lords of the Ad» 
miralty in the Downs, on 4th November 
last, 

Admirals Young, 
Foley, 
Ferrier. 


There are many other advantages too 
numerous to be detailed here; bur, as a 
prospectus will shortly be published, 
your correspondents, as well as yourself, 
will have an opportunity of appreciating 
the value of this discovery, 1 all its 
bearings. J. Benu. 

Maiden Lane, Battle Bridge. 

aS 
To the Editor of te Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
SEND a list of boroughs, either cor. 
porate, or simply parliamentary aod 
prescriptive, the elective franchise of 
which is at present suspended, 


Cumberland 


Lord A, Beauclerk, 
Cap. M‘Kenzie. 


Egremont, in 
Ashperton, 


Sutton, -- Devon 
Torrington, 


Blandford, ........ Dorsetshire 


Alresford, 

Alton, alt 
‘Basinystoke, j oer 
Overton, 

Ledbury, ....,.«e.-- Herefordshire 
Tunbridge, ....0+--- Keat 


Bambrough, 
Caneborg, t ee eee Northuatbe rland 


Axebridge, .. 2200-2 Spmersct 
fs Bradford, 






e Mr. Lofft on the Representaticn. 


Bradford, .c.+ wes-ce Wilts 
Brem, 
Duoccleighy 
Kidderminster, 
Pershore, 

9 arwa 4, 
Pickering, 


Tychhuil, 5 cn i 


Total 22. 


..-- Worcestershire 


Yorkshire 


Acmondesham, ? 

Amersham, ce Bucks 
Marlow, 

Wi ndover, 4 

Hertiord, ...5..0--. Herts 
Soythampton, ? 


Town and County, § sents 


were among the boroughs which had dis- 
used the clective franchise; but have 
becn restored to the exercise of it, as 
was also the town of Weoebly, after a 
discontinuance of S00 years, 

Aguoudesham, and the three next, 
Bad discontinucd this privilege from 
28 Edw. 1, Anno 1860, to 2? Ja. I, 
Anno 1628, bone $23 years 5 when a 
search by Mr. Hakewill, of Lincoln’s-inn, 
into the Parlamentary Writs in’ the 
Tower, terminated in the restitution of 
their suspended rights, nm consequence 
of « petition to the House of Commons, 
and a report of their committee adopted 
by the House: vpon which warrant from 
the Speaker, the Clerk of the Crown in 
Chancery was directed by his Majesty 
to nsve Writs of Election for these se- 
veral borouvhs.* 

i may probably trouble you hereafter 
with the state of the present population 
yn some, at least, of these places. 

lt might be obviously possible greatly 
to an elorate the present representation, 
Le restonog and me difying the elective 
francl M* "y the +e boroughs, adding to 
them (as in the case of Shoreham) a sufe 
ficicut number of votes from the sur. 
rounding hurdreds, though [ think jt 
evcht to Le greater than in that instance, 
Avd, whether there be power by pre- 
yoyative ot the crown or not, to create aq 
vew boroogh; the nght of election once 
cxercved cannot te lost Ly disuse: 


t forthe pubhe geod, Parliament 
ev extend yt lo a greater number. Ags 
' LB. . : 
to the equibbriwin secured ta the Seatch 
; ! *y ©" } } } j 
ao tosh nation by he Union, a simple 
ey ‘uot the Rule of Three solves 
t iV, ti addition of very 
fiw cikcvers for cach, P 
Carry Lorrr, 
’ ( 13 ~” 
\s ’ ° NC). sRXL AX. XC l 
ee ei toi 
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To the Editor of the. Monthly Magazine, 


SIR, 


S your excellent Miscellany has an 
extensive circulation on the conti- 
nent of Europe, the information which 
I here transmit, may be likely, by its 
means, to meet the notice of the friends 
and family of the unfortunate RoENTGEN, 
whose jate this communication records, 
He arrived at Mogadore in the Spring 
of 1811; and, in consequence of letters 
of recommendation from Sir Joseph 
Banks, Mr. Mitford, and Mr. J. G. 
Jackson, resided at my house. I was 
not at home at his arrival, and but a very 
few hours during his stay in Mogadore, 
as I arrived home on the Friday noon, 
and he set off on his journey for the ine 
terior early the next morning. 

Ilis fiist intention was, to have re- 
maincd one year at Mogadore; but, 
making a journey to Morocco about two 
months after his arrival, he soon after 
his return became extremely impatient 
to commence his very arduous undere 
taking. ‘The plan which had been re- 
commended by me was, to engage some 
trader going to Tombuctoo to take bim 
under bis protection, and bring him safe 
back for a stipulated sum; but this pro- 
posal carried with it too much the air of 
restraint, 

I had had in my service for about a 
year prior to Mr. Roentgen’s arrival, a 
man born at Beverly, in Yorkshire, of 
German parents. ‘This fellow, when a 
seaman on-board a British ship of war, 
which put into Tetuan or Tangier, ran 
away, and turned Moor; had been a 
renegade some years, and was in mg 
employ as gardener, With this man, 
Mr. Roeutgen unfortunately contracted 
a very close intimacy ; which originated, 
no doubt, from his talking the same lan- 
guage, and the fellow’s parents being 
natives of the same part of Germany as 
Mr. Roentgen. He therefore deters 
mined to take this renegade for his com- 
panion; and, on my arrival at home, [ 
found them ready to set off, 

I endeavoured to persuade Mr, Roent- 
gen to put it off for a few days, as I did 
not hke his trusting wholly to a renes 
gade; but he said things were gone too 
far; the man was in possession of all bis 
plans, and one day’s delay might be 
lutal, 

Mr. Roentgen was accompanied out, 
the first fifteen miles, by several Euro- 
ae, Who returned in the evenipg, 
Uae reniained the night with him, and 
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the next day until they reached the Ri- 
ver Tansif, where Mr. Roentgen sunk 
his European clothes in the river, and 
put on the Moorish dress; and he then 
pursued his journey, accompanied only 
bythe renegade. _ 

They were provided with two good 
mules, a variety of beads, and other ar- 
ticles of merchandise; about five hun- 
dred dollars in money, and each well 
aimed with pistols, swords, muskets, and 
daygers. Mr, Roentgen was also well 
supplied with drugs to passas a physician 
when it might be necessary in the inte- 
rior. We carried with him also a very 
fine copy of the Alcoran, on vellum, 
which might be of service to him in gaine 


ing the protection of some sheriff. 


At parting, Mr. Roentgen promised 
we should hear of him by every oppor- 
tunity, if only his name, date, and place, 
on abit of paper. We, however, never 
heard from hin. 

When they had been gone about three 
wecks, it was reported here, that the 
renegade and a Moor were seen passing 
the river at Azamore, a town to the 
northward of this; but, it appearing so 
improbable that they should have taken 
that route, no attention was paid to the 
report. 

When Mr. Roentgen had been gone 
ahout seven wecks, accounts came from 
Morocco, that a Moor of the province 
of Shedma had been stopped, offering for 
sale a watch and various other articles 
apparently belonging to an European ; 
and the rumour immediately went forth, 
that they belonged to Mr. Roentgen, 
who had beenmurdered. The governor 
of this place sent for the articles from 
Morocen, and they were all identified as 
having been Mr. Roentgen’s, by my bro- 
ther, and the watch, as one which he 
always wore suspended by a ribband 
from his neck. There was now but too 
much reason to suppose this unfortunate 
traveller had been murdered, and that 
within three or four days’ journey of this 
place; but still no one suspected the re- 
negade. We sent to Morocco, to have 
the examination of the Moor taken. He 
persisted in declaring that he found Mr. 
Roentgen dead, and in a very putrid 
state, under a tree; and that he took 
from his person the various articles which 
he had offered for sale. 

About seven months ago, I received 
intelligence that the renegade had been 
seen at Arzilla, a town about $00 miles 
to the northward, where he was working 
asa gardener, and that he was going to 









Mr. Court on the Fate of Roentgen. 4 


Oran to embark for Europe. Upon 
sending to Arzilla, however, I could vot 
find him, or ascertain to a certainty that 
he had been there. 

A mouth afterwards, a Jew who caméd 
from Mequinez told ine, he saw him in 
that city, and spoke to him; and that> 
the renegade was very shy of spcaking to 
him. 

There is, I think, little doubt But Mr. 
Roentgen was murdered by the man in 
whom he placed his entire confidence; 
and thatmanan European! The mules, 
the dollars, and the various articles with 
which the mules were loaded, were suf 
ficient plunder, without taking the few 
articles from his person, which were of 
little value, It is prohable, too, that 
although the wretch could murder his 
master when asleep, he might not have 
the courage to strip him afterwards, As 
Mr. Roentgen had taken unconsmon 
pains to make himself fit for undertaking 
such a dangerous journey as to the in- 
teriur of Africa; and, as he was a young 
man of considerable talents and ff 2 
perseverance of mind, it is very much to 
be lamented that he should have met 
with such an untimely end. 

As a number of letters have heen ad- 
dressed to him at my house, the writers 
will have thei returned, on signifying 
their wishes to that effect. 

Mogadore, 

October 20, 1812. 
a 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIRs 

AVING been engaged in a calcu- 

lation of the great solar cclipse 

that will happen in 1820, and conceiving 
that some account of the same might not 
be uninteresting to many of your astro- 
nomical readers, [ am induced to solicit 
a corner in your very instructive and en- 
tertaining Miscellany. 

This eclipse will not be total, even 
where it is central, for, the moon being 
near her apogee, or at her greatest dis- 
tanee from the earth, her appareut se. 
midiameter wiil be considerably less than 
that of the sun, leaving an annulus, or 
ring, of light, of nearly half a digit in 
breadth. ‘The annyplar boundary will 
yass very near the eastern shores of Bue 
gland and Scotland; and, on the coasts 
of Norfolk and Suffuik, this eclipse will 
be almost annular. 

The central tract will commence in 
laritude 819 43’ N., longitude 149° 40] 
W.3; passing over Mayne’s Island, to tte 
western coast of Nurway, along the 

B2 North 


A. W. Court. 
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North Sea, and entering Germany, not 
far from themouth of the Weser, crossing 
that country to Trieste; thence down 
the Gulph of Venice, inta the Mediter- 
ranean Sea; and. passing near Cape Ma. 
tapan and the Isle of Candia, it leaves 
the Mediterranean to ester Palesune: 
yassing between Jerusalem and Gaza, it 
quickly enters Arabia, where it quits the 
earth, \ ith the setung sun, in latitude 
47° 15' N,, longitude 46° 9’ E, But 
the penumbra will first touch the earth 
ju latitude 59° 40’ S38” N., longitude 
91° 5’ 5" W. and finally leave it mn latie 
tude $° 2033" N., longitude 20° 23/ E. 
Owing to the great northern latitude of 
the moon, this eclipse will not extend 
farther south then latitude 13° 20’ S., 
longitude 5206’ E. But the penumbra 
will pass far above the earth in the other 
hemisphere. 

At all those places where the digits 
eclipsed are 11 45, the obscuration will 
be as great as where it is central, for the 
whole of the moon will, in such Cuse, 
sppear upon the cise of the sun. The 
sun will be central eclipsed on the meri- 
cian, in latitude 77° 20' 437. N., lougie 
tude 16° $7! 45" W. 

‘The centre of the penumbra will be 
2b, 18m. in passing over the earth, and 
the whole duration of the general eclipse, 
or the ume of the penumbra passing over 
the dise of the earth, will be rather more 
than five hours and a quarter. 

After giving this outine of the general 
eclipse. L shall proceed to the calculation 
et a¢ tor the latitude and meridian of 
Greenwich 5 but let me premise, that 
the places of the sun and moon are com- 
puted wih the greatest care, and from 
the best astronouncal tables. Moreover 

as the accuracy of all computations re- 
carding sular eclipses, depends entirely 
upon the mcety observed in obtaining 
The paraliaxes ot the moon, 1 have heen 
part ularly caretul on this bead; and, 
Hot wishiug to couhde i any auniliar 
tables, LT have computed the paraliaxes 


Jrum the tang! $ 5 fi 
R , 4 wes themselves 5 for, 1) 


the present instance, the COnjUDCLION 


Very near the nonayesimal 


Geyrec, A ereater Exacthess was re quired 
ov ivy ; 


cts &O 


Py 


. wo the curvature of the apparent 
erbat; and DT have ascertained no tewer 


than wn points of the segment of the 
nit mn ‘hoy ; 
said orbit, which is described during the 
tune of the visible ect; nicl 
| of >» vss) 1 ECU psE at Greeawich, 
so that the beunning, middle, end and 
| c 
Gicits ecupsed 
Wil 


'» Wai be found to avree 
i tie tx st observation : 
Gi gree Ol CrAachiess, 
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The apparent time of the true conjunc. 
tion is September, 7d. 1h. 51m, 27°2s., 
at which tine the true longitude of the 
sun and moon is 5§ 14° 47/ 41” (happens 
ing only 48’ 14°6" east of the nouagesi- 
mal degree) with the moon’s true lati- 
tude 44' 37°9" N. descending the horary 
motion of the moon in latitude 2’ 41°94" 
and in longitude from the sun 27! 1°58"; 
the horizontal parallax of the moon from 
the sun reduced to the radius vector, for 
the given latitude is 53’ 40°08". Teuce 
the longitude of the sun and moon at the 
visible conjunction is 5° 14° 47' 37°87; 
and the apparent latitude of the moon 
3'10°75"N. Atthe time of the greatest 
obscuration, the angle of the moon’s vi- 
sible way from the sun is 16° 56’ 16”; 
and the nearest distance of their centres 
3’ 2°45". Now the apparent semidi- 
ameterg of the sun and moon are 
15/ 54°81" and 14’ 51°93"5 hence the 
parts deficient are 27/ 44°29", and the 
digits eclipsed 10¢ 27301" on the sun’s 
upper lim!; or 17° 18/ 22” to the east 
of the vertical point of his periphery; at 
the same time, the longitude of the no- 
nagesimal is 5* 14° 20’ 23:7", and its altle 
tude 39° 1’ 18°38"; the parailax of the 
moon in latitude 41’ 89°72" and longi- 
tude 16°647". The moon is on the no- 
nagesimal at th. 55m. 145. or about 
2m. 20s. alter the time of the greatest 
obscuration at Greenwich. 

Atthe beginning of this eclipse, the 
apparent latitude of the moon ts 127 11°a" 
N., and her visible ditference of longi- 
tude from the sun 20/ 17°27"; the moon’s 
apparent semidiameter is 14’ 53°28", and 
the point of contact of the sun and 
moon’s limbs is 49° 9’ 54°S” to the west 
of the sun’s upper link. But, owing to 
the moon’s decrease in latitude, and the 
position of the nonagesimal at the ume 
of emersion, the apparent point where 
the moon’s limb quits the sun is 86° 56/0", 
to the east of the zenith of his dise 
when the moon’s apparent semidiameter 
is 14° 49°85"; the apparent latitude of 
the moon 5! 20" and the difference of 
lovgitude SQ’ 17%, 

Eclipse of the Sun at Greenwich, 


Septe S20: 3 
oe 7th, 1920: apparent time 


; - h. m. s. 
Be ginning at - - 12 238 44 
Visible conjunction at + 1 50 11 
Middle at 1 52 48 
Piaud at S 16 20 


Digits eclipsed © 10° 27' 30-1" 


, shall here subjoin the elements of 
this eclipse, for such of your readers as 
may 
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may be disposed to give a geometrical 
construction of the same. 


The semidiameter of the 

Earth’s dise - - 
Sun’s declination N. de- 

creasing : - - 5° 59 395 
Moon’s true latitude N. 

decreasing - ws 44 37°9 
The angle, which relative 

orbitmakes withecliptic 5 42 107 
Time of true conjunction 

of Sun and Moon 1h. 

51m. 27°s. 
IJorary motion of Moon 

from the Sun in relative 

orbit ~ - - 27. «965 
Semidiameter ofthe Moon 14 43°0% 
Semidiameterof theSun O 15 54°81 
Sum of semidiameters of 

Sun and Moon ‘ 30 37°85 
The longitude of Sun and 

Moon at conjunction 164 47 41 
Horary motion of Moon 

in longitude - 29 27°38 
Horary motion of San in 


53’ 40°08" 


longitude - - 2 258 
JIorary motion of Moon 
in latitude - - 2 41°94 


As the tract of this eclipse is princi- 
pally coufined to Europe, I should think 
that an accurate delineation of the path 
of the penumbra, engraved upon a map 
of that quarter of the world, would not 
be uninteresting tu many curious persons, 
who could then see, at one view, the 
progress of the greatest eclipse we shall 
have in these parts, for many years to 
come, Tuomas SQuias. 

Epping, Dec. 39, 1812. 


a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

SIR, 

SHALL once more, with your pers 

mission, occupy a small portion of 
your valuable Mavazine, with a few ob- 
servations on a similar subject to what f[ 
lave heretofore. But the author, from 
whom I now venture to differ in opi- 
nion, is so far my superior in physico- 
mechanical acquirements, that it is with 
the utmost diffidence [I enter upon the 
task, although, from an attentive exami- 
nation of the subject, I am persuaded 
that I have truth to support me; and, 
being thus supported, I am encouraged 
to proceed, notwithstanding the great 
cisparity above-mentioned. 

Dr. Hutton, in’ his Principles of 
Bridges, See. iii. Prop. x. has, as it ap- 
pears to me, fallen into more than one 
error, For, first ine lays it down as a 
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rule, page 58, that (by Mechanics) the 
weight of the semi-arch is to its pressure, 
in the direction M A, as N M is to MA, 
—see the figure. 
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Now, with all due deference to those 
superior acquirements, I contend, that 
Mechanics will not bear him out; fora 
line, drawn‘from N to A, will not meet 
the angle of abutinent at right angles to 
it, which is required it should do by Me- 
chanics; neither will this line be in the 
direction of the initial pressure, for a 
line in that direction will be a tangent to 
the arch, asthe line Na. Besides the 
line NA intersects the curve, and is a 
chord to part of it above A, instead of a 
tangent, and Consequently can no-where, 
within the limits of the voussoir, meet a 
radius of curvature at rightangles. But 
the line Na@ is a tangent to the curve, 
and consequently in the direction of the 
initial pressure, and the radius of curva- 
ture VB, at the point of contact, is at 
right angles to it; and then (by Mecha- 
nics) this radius of curvature would be 
virtually the angle of abutment, which 
must be transferred, or supposed to be, 
to the pier ata, where this line intersects 
the vertical line [L, or face of that pier, 
and that intersection will be the heighe 
of the same to calculate from, as will the 
vertical distance from thence to the line 
D N, continued = N m, be the measare 
of the vertical pressure for that purpose; 
and from those measures, together with 
the area of the semrarch = 809, the ¢ffi- 
cacious force of the arch, to overset the 
pier, may be obtained by the rules given 
in that work. 

Secondly, the whole resistance of the 
pier is there stated to be only what will 
arise from the multiplication of its area, 

ule 
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sto half its thickness, that is, GL x FE 
Sx EG. Bat, with the same respectful 
deference as before, L again contend, 
shat the sum of this resistance is equal to 
GLK FEXEG+LG X arenotsem- 
arch; for, as the weyhtot the whole arch 
aud covering must act upon the msde 
taces of the uwo piers, the weight of the 
semiearch must act upon the inside face 
of ove; and, this being admitted, F shall 
refer to Example the second, in the same 
proposition, and compare results. 

Ry the admeasurements, as there set 
down, the distance of the centre of gra- 
vity trom D, or DN, is 33°58 feet, 
which answers to the tangent of 33° 15! 
of the curve D A nearly, and conse- 
quently the other tangent in the direc- 
non of the initial pressure being the same 
trem the point of contact at Baro N, the 
whole quantty of the curve to be cous 
sidered as au arch, is GU° 30’. But the 
whule curve, trom the apparent angle of 
abutment at A to D, is 77° 20’, and 
772 20’ — G69 Su’ = 108 50’, a por- 
tion of the curve, which cannot be pro. 
perly considered as part of the arch, in 
determining the thichness of ibe piers. 

Ic will be tuund by calculation, that 
the distance between the apparent and 
viitual angle of abutment, will be equal 
to 2 24 teet; therefore the he yeobt of the 
pier to calculate tram, will be 1% 2:04 
= 20 24, and N M 40--2°24 = 37°76, 
=Nm. M A= 10°4 2, and area Su, 
retaining the same, 


Then, trom those 
data, and the 


wile hehe of the pier 
= G4, its thickness may be deduced, and 
mewill be tuund to be 6-912 feet, liuthe 
more than halt the tuekuess of Dr. Hute 
tom's pier, which is 13°67 feet. Nor- 
wiUistunding, the ctheacwus furce of the 
a@ich i> yieules by our wethod than by 
his: for by our’s a te mena San 
3i*76 

by = his 





20°24 = 7120432, and 
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his well-known abilities as a mathema- 
tician, would have induced me also to 
think Iwas wrong, were [ not convinced, 
both by theory aud practice, that Tam 
right. But we are now both before a 
discerning public, and it is tur them to 
decide. 

Here, Mr. Editor, [ shall. close this 
subject, and likewise our correspondence, 
fur the present, as I know of nothing 
more that appears to me very reprehen- 
sible, or likely’ te mislead my brother 
bridge-builders in their pursuit to attaiue 
knowledge in their profession. But, if 
time and other circumstances will per. 
unit, Lintend in another shape to furnish 
them with every information I am ca- 
pable of alfurding them, both in theory 
and practice. And now, with thanks 
for the indulyence | have received from 
you, I conclude. 

James Parry, Bridgesbuilden 
Bridgewater, Dec. 24, 1812. 
- I : 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
LLIAVE been too much gratified with 
the interesting account of the Ho- 
nourable Henry Cavendish, in your Num- 
ber of December last, to be inclined to 
find any faule with its but there is one 
statement mn that memoir which is cal 
culated to make a wrong impression, 
and which a desire to do justice to my 
excellent friend, Dr. Hutton, induces me 
to correct. The assertian te which Tf 
advert is, that, at the top of column 2, 
page 421, where the determination of the 
mean density of the earth is ascribed to 
Dr. Maskelyne, and no mention whatever 
ig made of Dr. Hutton, though he was 
uudoubtedly the tirst person who ascer- 
tained that point. Had Dr. Maskelyne 
been iwving, Tam persuaded that (ise 
tinguished astronomer, and truly amiable 
man, would not have suffered so mise 
taken an assertion to pass without cor- 
rection: but, as he has passed to other 
regions, and higher employments, and as 
D>. flotton is, L believe, too much en- 
gaved uw other concerns at present to 
enforce his own claims, perhaps you wihl 
indulye me with the insertion of the 
tollowing hasty sketch of the leading 
procecdings relauve to the matter in 
question, 

It the attraction of gravity be exerted, 
as Newton supposed, uot only between 
the large bores in the universe, but be- 
tween the Inviutest particles, of which 
those bodies are constituted, it becomes 
exceediigly probable that the irregula. 
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rities in attraction, occasioned by proe 
tuberances and depressions on the sure 
face of a planet, will in some cases be 
perceptible and appreciable: and hence 
it has been naturaily inferred, that, where 
tnountains are of a favourable magnitude, 
shape, and position, their attraction may 
actually be determined by experiment, 
Newton himself gave the first hint of 
such an atrempt m his “ System of the 
World,” (Princepia, lib. 3,) where he 
remarks, “ that a meuntam of an hemi- 
spherical figure, three miles high, and six 
broad, will not, by its attracuion, draw 
the plumb-line fo minutes out of the 
perpendicular.” In truth, the eifect of 
its attraction would not exceed 1! 18”, 
The first actual attempt to determine 
the attraction of a mountain, was made 
by the French academicians, who mea- 
sured three degrees of the meridian near 
Quito, in Peru, and who found Chim. 


boraga, a very high mountain in that. 


vicniity, todraw the plumb-line 8” froin 
the vertical, by iis attraction. This ree 
sult, however, fell far short of what the. 
oy might lead us to expect; and, there- 
fore, M. Bouquet expressed bis wish that 
the experiment might be repeated im 
cther places, and im more favourable 
circumstances. 

Nearly forty years after, namely, in 
the year 1772, 3, and 4, the confirmation 
that such an experiment properly con- 
ducted, would furnish tothe theory of the 
universal and mutual attraction of all 
matter, was the subject of frequent dis- 

uisition among the fellows of the Royal 
Suciety of London, at their meetings; 
and it was at length determined, that an 
extensive experiment should be under- 
taken under the superintendence of a 
person. suitably qualified, both for the 
purpose of ascertaining the effect of the 
aitraction of a hill, and, if possible, of 
inferring from thence, the mean density 
of the earth. The first business was to 
fix upon a hill favourably situated for 
the purpose. Dr. Maskelyne, in a paper 
published in the Phil. Transactions for 
1775, recommended two places which 
he thought would be found very conve- 
nient; the one, on the confines of Lane 
cashire and Yorkshire, where, within the 
compass of twenty miles, are four re- 
niarkable hills, Pendle-lill, Pennygant, 
Ingleborough, and Whernside; the other 
a valley, two miles broad, between the 
hills Helwellin and Skiddaw, in Cumber- 
land. It was fuund, however, on closer 
examination, that neither of these luca- 
litics possessed all the advantages that 
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might be wished ; and a,committee was 
iN consequence appointed, among whous 
were Dr, Maskelyne and Dr. Huttoa, 
“to consider of a proper hill on which, 
to try the experiment, and to prepare 
every thing necessary for carrying the 
design into execution.” Mr. Chasles 
Mason, (well kuown for bis astronomical 
tables,) and Mr. Smeaton, were among 
the most acuve in making the mquiry; 
aud the latter, at length, informed the 
committee, that, in his opinion, Mount 
Schchallien, one of the Grampian bills ia 
the north of Scotland, possessed the dee 
sired properties in a very eminent de- 
gree; ‘* being a very lofty and narrow 
ridge, very steep, extending a great 
length east and west, and very narrow 
from north to south.” 
Mount Schehallien being thus detere 
mined upon, it becaine necessary Lo pros 
vide for the expense of the undertaking, 
and to appoint duly qualified persous to 
conduct it. As to the expense, it was 
defrayed out of a surplus remaining from 
the benefaction of his Majesty, that en- 
abied Dr. Maskelyne to observe the 
transit of Venus in 1769; and no fitter 
person could be wished for to superine 
tend the proceedings than Dr. Maske- 
lvne himself, provided he could obtain 
leave of absence from the Royal Obser- 
vatory, for a sufficient time to take all 
the nicer and more delicate observations, 
“This permission,” says the Doctor, 
“his Majesty was graciously pleased tw 
grant;” and, accordingly, the Astronu- 
mex Royal immediately prepared for the 
operations, He had two assistants, Mr, 
Reuben Burrow, who had previously bees 
assistant astr:aomer at Greenwich; and 
Mr. William Menzies, a land-surveyor 
in Perthshire. These gentlemen mea- 
sured all the lines, angles, elevations, 
sections, &c. which were judyed neees- 
sary; and Dr. Maskelyne inade a tew of 
the nicer astronomical observations, as 
well as determined the deflection of the 
plummet from the vertical line, at con- 
venient stations, on both sides of the 
hill. This business being accomplished, 
he returned to Greenwich, and prepared 
the general account of the measurements 
and observations, which is inserted in 
the Philosophical Transactions for 1775. 
From this memoiy, in the Transactions, 
we learn that the sum of the deflections 
an both sides, occasioned by the attrac- 
tion of Scheballien, was 11°°6. Dr. 
Maskelyne adids, * The attraction of the 
hill, computed in a rough manner, ow 
supposition of its density bemg equal to 
the 
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the mean density of the earth, and the 
force of attraction being inversely as the 
square of the distances, comes out about 
double this. Whence it shuuld follow, 
that the density of the hill is about half 
the mean density of the earth. But this 
point cannot be properly settled till the 
ficiire and dimensions of the bill have 
been calculated from the survey, and 
thence the attraction of the hill, found 
from the calculation of several separate 
parts of it, into which it is to be divided, 
which will be a work of much time and 
labour.” After this, Dr. Maskelyne 
presents a few general corollaries; but 
Jeaves the main difficulty to be sur- 
mounted,and the grand and much-looked- 
for result to be presented, either by him- 
self or some other person, at a future 
time. 

The person who first effected this, 
then, is clearly entitled to the principal 
honour arising from the solution of this 
Intricate and interesting problem. And 
that this honour is due to Dr. Hutton, 
and to him alone, is evident from his 
elaborate paper published in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1778. Stch 
of your readers as have not an oppor- 
tunity of consulting the Transactions, 
will not be displeased to see the Doctor’s 
own account of his labours, as given in 
the S8th yolume of the Philosophical 
Magazine. 

* The next consideration was, whether 
and how these observations and mea- 
surements could be employed, in com- 
parison with the magnitude and effects 
of the whole globe of the earth, to deter- 
mine is mean density, in comparison 
with that of the mountain. This indeed 
was the grand question, a point of the 
highest importance to natural philosophy, 
ot novel and of the most deiicate and 
mtricate consideration, as well as a work 
of immense labour. Here were to be 
calculated, mathematically, the exact 
magnitude of the hill, its shape and 
Dee cape sage ct, the position and 
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deviation by the hill in comparison with 
the perpendicular direction of gravity, 
which comparison of the computed and 
observed effects, would give the ratio of 
the densities, namely, of the hill and the 
earth. 

« The magnitude and novelty of these 
nice calculations, the requisite portion 
of science and ingenuity for making them 
with effect, were such as appalled every 
mind, and every one shrank from the 
task; when, at the request of the Pre- 
sident and Council of the Society, I un- 
dertook the performance; and after ine 
cessunt labour, during the course of a year, 
produced tie result of the whole, to the 
entire satisfaction of all the Society. 
The account of these calculations was 
published in the Philosophical Trans 
actions for the year 1778, and in volume 
xiv, of my Abridgment of these Trans 
actions; and, though in a very con- 
densed form, occupied no less than a 
hundred quarto pages in that work, con- 
taining only the results of many thousands 
of intricate calculations.” 

Indeed, the ingenuity called into ex- 
ercise in the course of those computa- 
tions, and the labour requisite to carry 
them through, are greater than have 
been manifested by any one man, since 
the invention of logarithms, and the com- 
putations that were required to ensure 
the utility of that admirable inveation. 

The conclusion inferred by Dr. Hut- 
ton from the complete investigation, was, 
that the mean density of the whole mass 
of the earth is to that of the mountain as 
9to 5. Assuming this as the correct 
ratio, and at the same time assuming 
the mean density of the hill as agreeing 
with that of common stone, or being 
about 24, the doctor by compounding 
thé two ratio’s, obtained 44 to 1, for the 
ratio of the densizies of the earth and of 
rain water; and from the whole made 
this deduction : “ Since then the mean 
density of the whole earth is about double 
that of the general matter near the sure 
face, and within our reach, it follows, 
that there must be somewhere within the 
earth, lowards the more central parts, 
great quantities of metals, or such hke 
dense matter, to counterbalance the 
liyhter materials, and produce such a con- 
siderable mean density.”— Phil. Trans. 
1778. This notion, then, of the much 
greater density about the central regions 
a the earth, or indeed to nearly twoe 
thirds of the earth’s diameter, was Orie 
givally the suggestion of Dr, Hutton; M. 
Cuvier, 
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Cuvier, and many other persons, err 
in ascribing it to Dr. Maskelyne or to 
Mr. Cavendish. 

I cannot conclede without remarking 
that, though Dr. Hution had no reason 
to doubt the accuracy of his computa- 
tions, “he expressed in the paper, from 
which I have last quoted, sume doubts 
as to the correctness of the ussumption 
of the density. of the hill, and pointed 
out methods by which that assumption 
might be corrected. He ‘went farther. 
Feeling constantly a desire to give the 
finishing and correcting stroke to these 
computations, 1 very well remember 
hearing him, about nine or ten years ayo, 
urge the learned Mr. Professor Playfair, 
of Edivburgh, either to make, or to pro- 
cure and communicate to him, such more 


‘accurate ebservations upon the yeolo- 


gical structure of the hill, as would ena- 
ble him to give the utmost precision to 
his results, of which they were suscep- 
tible. From the information transinitted 
by Mr. Playfair, the doctor inferred that 
the mean specific gravity of Schehalhien 
is about 2°7 or 2°8, its constituent va- 


Tieties being reduced to three kinds, the 


specific gravity of one being 2°4, of ano- 
ther about 2°75, and some parts as high 
as 3, andeven3°2. Thus, then, taking 
2°75 asthe mean, he obtains? K 2 3 
= 33. or almost 5, for the mean den- 
sity of the whole mass of the earth; a 
result which was first given, I believe, 
by the doctor himself in part 55 of the 
New Abridgment of the Philosophical 
Transactions, published in 1808, and 
repeated in the re-publication of the 
whole paper, in the second volume of 
his 8vo, Tracts. 

Professor Playfair has recently gone 
ever all the computations necessary to 
determine this- point,-de novo, making 
use of his own observations as to the 
mineralogical constitution of the bill; 
and his results confirm, in a remarkable 
manner (see Phil. Transac. for 1811) 
the accuracy of the calculations and de- 
ductions made by Dr. Hutton. 

I have dwelt longer upon this subject 
than might otherwise have been neces- 
sary, in order that here, as well as upon 
other topics, “ Honour should be given 
where honour is due.” One of the 
Strongest incitements to men of science 
is, “ the quiet and peaceable possession” 
of the fame accruing from their inven- 
tions and discoveries; and one of the 
greatest mortifications to which a man of 
Virtue and ingenuity can be subjected, 
must be to see the result of his learning, 
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his science, his labours, and investiga. 
tions, ascribed, however unintentiou- 
ally, to another, 
Otixtuus Grecory. 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
Dec. 14, 1812. 
—= <Beme-~ -- 

To the Editor ofthe Monthly Xfagazine. 

SFR; 
J AM induced, by that liberality which 

has often afforded to an author assaila 
ed by some bandit of literature, a small 
Space for defence ant triumph, to ask 
the like favour for one, who knows not 
(exclusive of the advantageous respecta- 
bility, independence, and great circus 
lation, of the Month!y Magazine) where 
else to apply. Twill strictly confine my- 
self to this wretch’s discomfiture, and 
my charge shall be single, clear, and cone 
cise—that, the British Critic’s Review 
(in February 1812, which by chance I 
heard of) of Josern, a religious Poem, 
is FALSE. 

The work is of considerable extent, 
and aims to embrace the whole of the 
Jewish dispensation ; the Preface clearly 
defines the plan; yet the Reviewer, 
(what ap incongruous name, and yet it 
is the only one he ever dare own,) after 
a few destltory remarks, quotes part 
of a short speech, so as to destroy both 
sense and grammar, and then cries,— 
‘© Here certainly is no rival to Moses.” 
—Rival to Moses! I suppose then he 
reckons Milton a successful rival—and 
Louth likewise of Isaiah—and Klopstock 
and Cumberland victorious over Mat- 
thew, Mark, Luke, and John! 

But, in my case, sir, it happens that his 
quotation is not even the paraphrase of a 
Mosean passage: is Joseph’s supposed 
introductory account of himself to Poti- 
phar. Was the critic only ignorant that 
there is no such scene in the Bible? I 
know not: the false view of the work, 
which he immediately adds, cannot so 
easily be excused. ‘* Afterwards (con- 
tinues this critic) we find hin writing 
what Moses, without a very extraordi. 
nary gift of prophecy, could not have 
written; and, it may reasonably be 
doubted, whether he would if he could.” 
He then quotes three lines, chiefly names 
of modern missionaries. Now, sir, I 
beg leave to ask, does not this critique 
(without further troubling you or your 
readers) draw the direct inference that I 
speak in the name of Moses, or of some 
person of that period, or that I have 
made a prophetical attempt, ur, at least, 
been guilty of an anachronism? It is 

UC neither 
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neither of the cases, sir, but a plain 
apostrophe in my own character to the 
Missionarics 5 and, out of my respect for 
their labours, L introduce their names, 
though of different churches, and ‘* not 
formed for metre.” a" 

It is remarked in the Preface, “ critics 
not only condemn an author for what he 
has and bas not done, but for what 
he does not profess or wish to do.” 
These reviewers, L trust I have shown, 
go beyond this strong accusation, and 
falsely insinuate that I do that, which I 
seither directly nor indirectly have done, 
If it were to be asked, what could pos- 
ibly induce any writers so to commit 
themselves? I answer, that tltey are 
anonymous,—that they have no idea I 
cun 1ep y to them,—and that their nares 
row and bigotted notions are doubly of- 
fended ; first, thatin my Preface I should 
treat reviewers lightly—and, secondly, 
that I, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, sheuld write a work profes- 
sedly religious, upon the broad basis of 
Catholic Christianity, and not to the 
inclusive honour and praise of our own 
establishment, and to the anathema of 
ali other. 

Jo expose these malaperts will aid, I 
hope, the cacse of every independent 
author, aud gratify every reader, who 
has a mind «ot bis OWL 5 and, still further 
toshow their worthlessuess, L could ree 
ter to half a dozen other articles in the 
same Review, which (i know noc if all 
are alike false, but one concerning Henry 
Kirk Winite Is,) are yet more iiberal, trie 
fling, and errauneous, than that which 
Bas required an exposition from 

élvebury, Wilts,  Curarces Lucas, 

Dec. 2, 1812. 
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Jo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 

SIR, 
{ N look: ig over the works o/ Bernare 

din de St, Pierre, the other day, my 
nirentien was arrested by his Voewr dun 
Solitaire; and porticularly by those ene 
tiled, Foeur pour une Education Nutj- 
onale, Among some pertinent obser 
Vallois are the foliowing, tow hich l am 
hot disposed to assent; he previously ob- 


serves. hal enulation should be Lunished 
; r schools, =“ J” Emulation, (savs 
he) est la cause de la plupart des maug 
vue genre humain, Elle est ly racine de 
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sitive et negative dow coulent presque 
tous les maux de la vie soctale.” 

Before I offer any remarks on these 
sentiments, 1 would premise that, in all 
probability, and from what we have 
lately seen and heard, the science of 
education is yet in its infancy; and that 
the way in which it bas been conducted 
in Europe for many centuries, is not that 
which is calculated to produce the best 
and most permanent impression upon the 
human mind. I am the more willing to 
enter into a disquisition concerning the 
propriety of the stimulus of emulation in 
our schools, from having observed, that 
a worthy friend of mine, whose writings 
are well known and esteemed by the 
public, has hinted, that such a feeling 
ought to be discouraged ; now, although 
I may be disposed to allow a due weight 
to his opinion, yet we are not, I think, 
called vpon to sacrifice our judgment 
against the evidence of facts: it will be 
well therefore to examine a little into 
the nature of the case. 

If there be any truth in the doctrine of 
motives, of cause and effect, uf praise 
and blame; and, if the human mind be 
governed by motives ; if, from one end of 
the earth to the other, we constantly see 
the same causes producing the same 
effects; and that, consequently, without 
motives, man cannot act at all; so, we 
inust admit, that the minds of children, 
which are simply full-grown minds in 
ininiature, must have some motive pre- 
sented to them to stimulate them to exe 
ertion. I say stimulate them to exer 
tion: now, if emulation be taken away, 
what stimulus are we to apply in its 
place? * Attach pleasure to their learn 
ing,” says St. Pierre: and so, manibus 
pedibusque, say 1: and where will you be 
able to find any motive to apply to the 
human mind with more pleasure and 
lorce than emulation? The pleasure of 
excelling, in schools, does most assuredly 
lead to excellence; and 1 am of opinion 
that, as long as that feeling is not pressed 
to the injury or retardation of other boys, 
(and here only lies the difficulty, ) such as- 
pirations to fame and to excellence ought 
to be encouraged : but I am -ready to 
admit, that if, instead of producing its 
proper object, Emulation become a mean 
of introducing envy, bickerings, and strife, 
its proper object is lust, and it becomes, 
of course, a mischief, Lence, it is evi- 
dent, that the weilding of this powerful 
auxiliary requires much skill, and the 
hand of an abie master: and here it will 
Le necessary that the master should take 
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into the account the capacity of his pu. 
pil—his disposition for this or that par- 
ticular study—the length of time it is 
intended he should pursue it; and, in- 
deed, a variety of et cetera to be known 
only by application in individual cases, 
without all which, much valuable time 
will be irrecoverably lost. But, says 
St. Pierre, * Emulation is the root of 
Ambition,” and therefore it must be torn 
up! It is an unfortunate circumstance 
for mankind, that Ambition is so often 
used in a bad sense, and in a bad cause ; 
and to a benevolent mind, such as Se. 
Pierse’s appears to have been, it is no 
wonder that the only method which 
struck him as desireable, was to eradicate 
sv base a passion as, in its worldly exem- 
plification it is, I am sorry to say, too 
commonly found to be. However, we 
must not despair: St. Pierre might be 
mistaken; and so have been myriads of 
minds as benevolent as his. It is the 
province of trae philosophy not to at- 
tempt to overturn, but to direct aright 
the powers of the human mind: if, upon 


investivation, it should be found that~ 


Emulation, or, if you please, Ambition, 
be a part of our nature, as [ am 
inclined to think it is, the question 
will then be, not whether it should be 
eradicated or no, because if it be a part 
of our nature, that cannot bedone; but, 
in what way may it be best directed? 
and that it may be directed both in youth 
and manhood, to the happiness and 
well-being of man, I entertain no shadow 
of doubt. If we could see this moral 
quality of the human mind, this scare- 
crow for the benevolent; the timid, and 
the well-meaning; this powerful steam- 
engine of intellect—employed only for 
the welfare, the good,-and the-happiness, 
ef mankind, how different would it then 
appear !—Instead of carrying fire and 
sword into the dwellings of our neigh- 
bours—instead of laying waste a country, 
and rioting in the blood of our fellow 
creatures, let us imagine Ambition 
prompting mankind in the glorious career 
of truth, justice, and benevolence : in- 
Stead of our exclaiming ** Behold an 
Alexander, a Czxsar, a Charles the 
Twelfth, or a Bonaparte ;” imagine such 
characters held up to our execration, or 
at least to our pity, and the heroes of 
mercy, of peace, and uf benevolence— 
such men as Milton, as Locke, or as 
Howard, crowned with the laurels of 
Wisdom and of Peace, then may we hail 
Ambition with delight, as its deeds should 
Shine forth as the morning! Instead 








true Impulses of Emulation. it 


of men’s being ambitious to outvie each 
other in deeds of prowess, and, what 1s 
falsely termed, military glory, let us 
imagine men only ambitious to do good— 
ambitious to excel one another in deeds 
of charity, benevolence, and love—am- 
bitious to listen to that still small voice 
of wisdom, which at times is heard, even 
by our heroes of blood—ambitious to ase 
sist in the progression of intellect and the 
diffusion of truth; let us imagine, I say, 
such ambition, and [ am very much de- 
ceived if it would not be accounted vire 
tuous, praiseworthy, and sublime. 

If there be any truth in these remarks, 


-I think it will follow, that emulation 


and ambition, when applied to the pro. 
gression of intellect, and the happiness 
and well-being of men, are qualities of 
the human mind by no means to be dee 
spised or superseded :—that our rules 
for judging of the propriety of their ap- 
plication are to be formed by the effects 
which the use of them produces, as in 
other moral qualities; that, where the 
effects are bad, it is to be presuined that 
the use of them is bad, as in war, cone 
quest, and desolation: that, where the 
effects are good, as in instruction, be- 
nevolence, and happiness, their ‘assiste 
ance is sanctified, and their influence 
and use incontrovertibly good. 

James JENNINGS, 

Huntspill, Dec. 22, 1812. 

P.S. Your readers will oblige me by cor. 
recting the following errors in my paper of 
your Magazine, for September last, page 104, 
column 2, line 11, for cere read are—line 
23, for propitious read monstrows—column 1, 
line 38, for referred read deferred. 

a 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
T is uot difficult to analyse the causes 
of the ascendency of Error among 
societies of Men; but to expose errors, 
is dangerous, because, being engendered 
by deep-rooted prejudices of education, 
and forstered by self-interest, they are 
maintained by active and windictive 
Passions, 

An experienced Philusopher express. 
ed his apprehension of those pas- 
sions and prejudices when he declared, 
that, if his hand were full of Truths, he 
would not open it! Such an imperfect 
being is man—that Truth mustalways be 
exhibited ina way calculated to humour, 
and not to oppose, his prejudices—or 
those who are hardy enough to maintain 
it, must run the chance of being sacri 
ficed to their temerity ! 

4“ Is 
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“J. there in Sodom five righteous men f 
Is ihere in Lsrael fifty who are worthy to 
be saved?”—Lives there in Britain one 
in twelve whom it is useful to address in 
the lanquagt of Truth?—In other words, 
can a vetary of Truth, with no other 
provecuion than the native fascrnations 
of the goddess, make au appeal, at pre- 
sent, to any tribunal in agland, and 
escape the vindictive accusations ot ve- 
nality and prejudice ? 

Is there, at this day, to he found mn 
England, among twelve men indificrently 
taken, more than one or two who will 
uphold Truth against the blandishments 
of sophistry, falsehood, and corruption ? 
tn fine, are not many great Truths as 
obnoxious at this day, 1 England, as 
truth ever was, at any Umic, in any Couns 
tev in the world ?—Might not any obsti- 
nate stickier fur Truth meet with mare 
tyrdom in England, as certainly as did 
the prophets and Jesus Christ among 
the Jews, as ihe Apostles among the 
Gentiles, or as the great Protestant re- 
jurmers among the Catholies ? 

Yet England, with almost the single 
exception of the United States of Ames 
rica, is the freest and most enlightened 
country inthe world! Tan England there 
yet remains some scope for Truth! In 
an unrestramed, though terrified, press, 
she has here a stage on which to play 
a part; and she is not wholly fettered, 
bantshed, or strangled, as in many coune 
tries, ‘Troth may still, theretore, solicit 
votarres in these islands, provided she 
Ceport herschH with sufficient prudence 
and modesty ! 

Troon then, O Britons ! presents her- 
ee!t betore vou! Sie mvites you to dis- 
Iniss passion ; ond to discharge yourselves 

from the slave rv u! self-interest! She 
deswes, ina choice of public difficulties, 
and at acrisis when your eternal fate, 
asa people, depends on your active ins 
LE ie nice and Virtue, to port Out your 
dules to yourselves and your nexehbours! 
Will you listen to her, and give her coun- 
tenance ?—— Will von respector despise her 
‘oie Will you create a uew era in 
your suhousson to her reivas or will 
vou noceet her tal the ascendcney of wis. 
ts uscleéss to vour prosperity? 
eel osten then to the woice of Truihe 
us, principles, and 
mio your hearts | 


Ce 
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Genoese, and the Dutch ; that those nae 
tions have fallen one afier another, and 
that you may be in danger of faliing also, 
from the operation of similar causes, 

Trurs tells you that all those fallen 
people were corrupted by the influx of 
foreign wealth; were intoxicated by fos 
reign power; and were, finally, ambiti- 
ous of universal dominion, 

Trutu informs you that their wealth 
enabicd them io intrigue in the caunéils 
of foreign princes; that they sought to 
direct the governments of the whole 
world; and that they were constantly 
meddling in the quarrels of their neigh- 
bours. 

Trutu declares that, to serve the si- 
nister purposes of their commerce, they 
stirred up wars among other nations; 
and considered that their welfare was 
best promoted by the strifes and cala- 
mities of all other people. 

Trourn informs you that they were 


jealous of all competition; that they 


aimed at universal monopoly; and that 
they thought the only means of perpe- 
iuating their prosperity, was to allow 
n» rivalry in matters of trade. 

Trout tells you that, in consequence 
of their overgrown wealth, inordinate 
ambition, and jealous policy, they were 
first envied, then feared, and, finally, 
hated and opposed, by the whole world. 

Truru records, that, to maintain their 
ascendency and pretensions, it became 
hecessary to avgment their fleets and 
armies; and to carry on wars against the 
nations which previously had been their 
customers, and the means of their age 
grandizement. 

Trurs warns you that their acquired 
wealth was soon dissipated in the maine 
tenance of fleets and armies in foreign 
Countries; that such drains were not re= 
supplied by balances of trade as formerly; 
that credit was soon substituted for 
wealth; that paper, or ailoyed money, 
took the place of the precicus metals; 
and that the solid basis of public prose 
perity, founded on industry and balances 
ol trade, gave way to temporizing pros 


jects and artifices. 


PRuta records, that in those coune 
tris, as the Pride of the government in- 
creased, the miseries and oppressions of 
the people accumulated; and that, as 


the exwencies of the st 


ale augment- 
ed, 


-pretests became necessary for dis 
minishing the liberties of the people. 

pie ROTU tells you that, as the necessie 
les of the people accumulated with the 
puvuic disiresses, so individuals became 
more 
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more willing to sell themselves to the 
government, and to assist In oppressing 
and enslaving their independent and less 
crafty fellow ciuzens. ; 7 

Trotu records that, during the inter- 
nal and external contentions ot those peo- 
ple, the energetic, industrious, and use- 
ful part of the community, emigrated 
to exercise their talents and experience 
in foreign countries, thereby transferring 
to them the foundatiun of their native 
country’s greatness, 

Trurtnu illustrates that, in the climax 
of their national misfortunes, all the 
fences and securities of civil liberty were 
destroyed one after another, so that 
public freedom, public spirit, public glory, 
public prosperity, aud often national in- 
dependence, were extinguished together! 

‘ruta reminds you that Tyre fella 
victim to its meddling policy—Carthage 
to its ambition—Venice to the tyranny 
of its government—Genoa to foreign 
wars—and Holland to the corruptions 
consequent on overgrown wealth, 

Trurn admits that your geographical 
position and territorial circumstances 
are more advantageous than the territury 
and position of those people; and that 
the prolongation of your national indee 
pendence rests less than theirs on extra- 
neous circumstances and warlike atchieve- 
ments. : : 

Trutn tells you, however, that all 
the prosperity, wealth, and power, which 
arise from foreign commerce, are sub- 
ject to common /aws; and that in these 
respects, without increased caution and 
wisdom, you are doomed to follow the 
fate of other great commercial powers, 
and sink to the secondary rank prescribed 
by your territory and population. 

Tretu -proclaims, that the commerce 
and power of the British Islands arise 
out of their insular security, their com- 
manding geographical position, their po- 
litical liberty, their staple commodities, 
aud the characteristic energy and in- 
dustry of their inhabitants, all existing 
antecedently to their present ascendency. 

‘TRuru declares, that, as the ascen- 
dency of the British empire has arisen 
from the gradual and unpremeditated 
Operation of natural and inherent causes, 
those efficient causes are adequate to 
sustain the ascendency which they have 
conterred, without the hazard of wars to 
assert abstract powers and commercial 
rights, which did not originally tend to 
raise the country to its present emmence, 
_ Truru reminds you, by a never-fail- 
ng experience, that wars are alien to 
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the prosperity, and dangerous to the very 
existence, of those nations whose strengtit 
is founded on their commerce; and that 
public distress is un‘avourable to public 
spirit, and fatal to the energies of public 
liberty. 

Truru tells you that, without liberty, 
there is no security fur person and pro- 
perty; and that, without security of pers 
son and property, individual imdustry, 
the soul of coummerce, can never exist sa 
any country. 

Trotu reminds you that, in Britain, 
the security of public liberty depends oa 
the free and independent Representation 
of the people in the legislature; and that 
the security of personal liberty and pro. 
perty depends on the unbiassed convene 
tion and full powers of Juries. 

Trutu declares, that public liberty 
and personal security must be lust to the 
people of Englaud whenever any consi- 
derable part of the House uf Coumous is 
numinated by the minister of the day, 
and becomes identified with the execd- 
tive government; and whenever Juries, 
who are to try questions between the 
crown and the subject, can be picked 
from among the treeholders by an othcer 
of the crown, instead of being returned 
by the sherit¥ in regular rotation. 

Trutu then suggests it as your duty 
to hold sacred those Bulwarks of your 
treedom as the bases of your public pros- 
perity; to treat as public enemies those 
who dare toimpair them; and to despise, 
as unnatural sycophants of power, those 
who decry your unremitting aud zealous 
exertions to maintain them. 

Trurn, in like manner, calls your ate 
tention to the confusion and uncertainty 
of your laws, which have been the growth 
of a thousand years, of bad as well as 

ood umes, and of ages uf superstition, 
ignorance, and despotism, as weil as of 
epochs of liberty ; and it tells you that 
your eutire legal system demands a ra- 
dical reform and regeneration, 

Trura tells you that the liberty and 
glory of acountry must be utterly de» 
stroyed, if, after the great barriers of li- 
berty are underinmed, slavery is made 
palatable by the corruptions and subju- 
gation of the public press, thereby re« 
conciling the people to their chains, 
holding up truth and viriue to the scorn 
of ignorance and credulity, and hunting 
down and persecuting all the honest ex. 
eruions of expiring patriotism, 

Troutu deciares that the exportation 
and disappearance of your specie, is 
symptomatic of the decay of your public 
wealth 
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wealth and external power—it warns 
you of increasing domestic and foreign 
ditticulties from that cause—and it ad- 
duees that fact as a proof that you ought 
to have sanctioned, by your voice, thuse 
overtures for peace, which have been 
so olien made to your government, 

Trur likens the operations of your 
goverument, subject to the incumbrances 
of an enormous public debt—to those of 
a trader who has issued a large amount 
of accommodation-bilils. ‘The progress 
of both is similar—is attended by similar 
ditticulties—and, unless such anticipas 
tions of means are liquidated by umely 
sacrifices, they are, in both cases, likely 
tu be fullowed by similar etfects. 

Tautn calls your attention to the 
principle, that, as taxes on the people 
eause the people to indemnity themselves 
upon each other, so it is impracticable 
that great public debts can be overtaken 
by any fund growing out of taxes, becauge 
tie taxes which generate the fund, aug- 
ment the expenditure of the government 
in a higher rauo. 

Trout proclaims the precarious pur. 
suit and dependent character of com. 
mnerce in any Country where the posses. 
sion Of currency depends more on in- 
trigue, sycophancy, and factitious credit, 
than on reai trade aud capital. It tells 
you that, in such a country, speculators 
overwhelin capitalists, that merchants 
become the humble tools of power, and 
that the spirit of trade and honourable 
enterprize must soon be destroyed. 

Trem declares, that increased taxes, 
levied to carry on wars and pay the in- 
terest of enormous public debts, have un- 
duly increased the nominal value of all 
commodities ; so that many of those com- 
forts are consequentiy abridged which 
wre usually enjoyed by industry in wise 
and well regulaced communiues, 

‘Trvrii tells you that, as a consequence 
of uncertaiw foreign relations, and of 
fluctuations in trade and property, the ree 
waid of industry and enterprize is ren- 
dered precarious; that the education of 
youth ma Gade and habits of industry has 
greauy abated; and that trade ceases 
from: Gay to aay to present Ns usual ine 
ducemenuts and us advantageous prose 
pects t industry. 

Petr reminds wou that your come 
Thrcrohal syStcin bas drawn THREE MILLI- 
Your population from agricuiture 
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Trutn indicates that the fluctuations 
of prices, of employments, of credit, and 
of foreign trade, demand an increase of 
sympathy towards your own poor, most 
of whom have been created by public 
circumstances not within their controul, 
rather than by vice and idleness. 

Trut calls your attention to the ra- 
pid progression of the nominal value of 
all commodities, at a time when you are 
without specie; and proves, that to ad. 
vance farther or to fall back is equally 
dangerous to your welfare. 

Trutu solemnly proclaims the rapid 
progression of your annual public expen- 
diture within twenty years, from 16 to 20, 
24,36, 48, 60, 80, and 100 millions, afford- 
ing incontrovertible evidence that in a 
few years it must advance to 120, 150, 
180, 240, and 300 millions, ;rovided the 
currency and the augmented taxes can 
continue to sustain such accumulating 
claims. 

TrutTH reminds you that this enormous 
augmentation of taxes is called for ata 
moment when your foreign trade and 
your sources of wealth are compara- 
tively annihilated. 

Tru tells you that yoursure means of 
defence and offence, lie in your great and 
invincible Navy; that a mistaken poe 
licy and false notions of glory stimulate 
your minsters to emulate the military 
establishments of the great continental 
powers; and that your condition under 
such policy, is that of the Frog of Esop, 
attempting to swell himself to the size of 
the Ox, 

Trutu whispers that your public enes 
my rejoices in the policy which leads 
your ministers to spend nearly a million 
weekly in maintaining an army in the Pe- 
ninsula of Spain and Portugal; and it 
telis you that your best poliey, in regard 
to Spain under a French dynasty, (if it 
be necessary to interfere in any ways) 
should have been to detach from old 
Spain its extensive colonies, and erect 
them into independent free governments. 

TRrutH reminds you of the primary 
objects and principles of colonization; 
and teaches you to seek no other colo- 
nies than islands whose dependence and 


produce you can secure by means of 
your mvincible navy, 


PRUtH tells you that, as the most OWe 


erful of free people, you ought every 
— to sustun public hberty; and, in 
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Trutu quotes the example of all histo- 
ry to prove that, to maintain your nation- 
al independence, it is necessary to husband 
your resources, and to consider your agri- 
culture and manufactures as the primary 
sources of your public welfare aud power. 

Trout declares that no great nation 
can ever be conquered till its resources 
have been drained and exhausted by the 
long continuance of wars; and that the 
strength which results from the prospe- 
rity of peace is the only perfect security 
which any country can acquire. 

Trutu asserts, that one country has 
no right to meddle with or disturb the 
government established in another; it 
recognizes the peaceful authority of the 
Chinese and Japanese, to restrict and 
forbid intercourse with foreign nations; 
it legitimatizes the alliance of free states 
with the tyrants of Algiers and Morocco ; 
and it denies the justice or necessity of 
wars founded on changes of other yo- 
vernments or dynasties, on the internal 
policy of other countries, or on the re- 
ported character of the heads of other 
governments, 

Trutn solemnly declares, that, if 
wicked and corrupt ministers of a free 
people, at any time, involve those people 
in foreign wars, with no justifiable ob- 
ject; such free people, so abused, are 
not bound to become partizans in the 
war of such ministers, which is not a war 
of the country, or for the country; on 
the contrary, they are bound to exert 
themselves to procure the speedy resto- 
ration of peace, by all constitutional 
means, 

Treta declares it to be a great crime 
to carry on war without some assignable 
cause of sufficient magnitude, and com- 
mensurate with the evils of war; and that 
hone but defensive wars, provoked by 
noturious and definable aggressions of 
the enemy, are justifiable in a moral or 
rcligious sense. 

Such, O my countrymen, are the dic- 
tates of Truth! May they sink deep into 
your hearts and govern your practices! I[t 
1s, however, too certain, that such truths, 
incontrovertible.as they are, will find few 
votaries! Passion, Prejudice, and Pride, 
will vigorously resist and assail them ! 
Sophistry will employ all its arts against 
them; and, great Truths as they are, they 
will be often denied before their authority 
1s established! Unhappily they do not 
appear with a Royal signature, nor have 
they the sanction of any Church, or of 
anv Cabinet Council. Their only recom. 
inéidation is their absolute Verity! There 
1 
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is, however, this prodigious difference be= 
tween the effect of eternal truths, and 
the influence of frauds and falsehoods, 
that at the end of a thousand genera. 
tions, the foriner will retain their original 
force and vigour; while the sophistry of 
corruption and the tricks of dishonest 
statesmen are generally detected, ex- 
posed, despised, and rejected within the 
passing year! | 
Their most active enemies will be those 
tradets in politics and great events who 
mislead the public, and pollute, by their 
sordid calculations, all the ordinary chau- 
nels of Truth. These persons are the 
conductors of our venal newspapers, 
a race of people who live upon publi¢ 
credulity, and who foster all the unhappy 
prejudices and passions of mankind. 
Never was a blessing so perverted as 
the power of the press by these corrupt 
speculators in news, many of whom care 
not whether they blast and wither half 
the world, if they can but procure the 
sale and ascendency of their newspapers, 
Such are the struggles of Truth, ever 
in its connection with its grand agent and 
natural guardian—the Press! Can we 
wonder then at the unhappy fate of men, 
who in different ages have had the teime- 
rity to attack public prejudices, aided 
by no weapons besides those of a good 
cause? Can we besurprized at the poison- 
ing of Socrates—at the roasting of Cobham 
—at the perpetual imprisoumentof Galilee 
—or at the martyrdoms of Truth and Vire 
tue, which have disgraced all ages? 
Public ignorance, generating prejudices 
which are humoured hy statesmen, che. 
rished by the priesthood, and pamperad 
by unprincipled writers and editors, is 
consequently that many-headed monster 
which in all aves has opposed itself te 
the progress and ascendency of Truth, 
The first considerations of every po- 
litic statesman, are not what would he 
right—and what would be consistent 
with trath; but, what is the most agree- 
able tu the public feelinys——and in whac 
degree can right conduct be reconciled 
with existing prejudices! He would be 
deemed a rash statesman whose measures 
receded, rather than followed, the pre-e 
iudices of the public; and, if his conduct 
is measured by any other consideration 
equally poweriul, it is only that of his 
interest. A public wrong 1s perpetrated, 
but the statesman who iilicts it excuses 
himself by referring to the public opinion 
and voice, by which he says, he is go- 
verned—the priest, who often becomes 
the moral apologist of the statesman, 
consults 
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consults in ike manner the prejudices of 
the public—and ihe Journalist, the echo 
of the public voice, 10 like manner Con- 
sults the public wishes | A concordant 
result is thus produced at the very mo- 
ment in which great public errors are 
committed | Discords may arise, followed 
by repentance and mutual accusations; yet 
the mischief cannet be recalled. Hence 
the Hicories of Human Lite, and of the 
Transactions of Nations, are composed 
almost entirely of a catalogue of Errors, 
Calamities, Repentance, and often of 
Ve ngeance, for crimes which arise less 
from the fault of individuals than from a 
defect in the constitution of human so- 
ciety. 

Perhaps the justice of these reasonings 
will be generally admitted, and the writer 
may probably have credit for purity ot 
jntentions and moderation of language, 
jn making the exposition, Far be it 
from hin by any asperity of invective to 
confirm or irritate the prejudices which 
he is anxious to diminish and subdue 
Ly a sober appeal to the reason and goud 
sense of his readers! 

Should his arguments tend further to 
prove the necessity of educating the 
whole population, as one means of eman- 
cipating the majority from the dominion 
of the orejudices of crafty men—should 
it tend to rouse ssatesmen to think for 
themselves, and to instruct, rather than 
misicad, those whose Interest they are 
appomted to direct—should it develope 
to prows and well-intentioned Clergymen, 
the mischiefs to which they may contri- 
bute by fostering prejudices; they may 
probatly be led to think that they shall 
better serve their country, and obtain the 
more substantial gratitude of their gue 
periors, by enlightening, rather than 
blinding, those whose mental powers they 
gover —should Journalists perceive that 
truth is the most easily inainiained, and 
may, if persevertngly supported, become 
as advantageous totherr interests, as the 
pratiheation of the public prejudices; 
they ‘nay perhaps be led to try the ex. 
periment fer a limned period, till Truth 
becomes fashionable—should it lead the 
numerous creatures of their prejudices, 
the prunary authors of pubhe wrongs 
Rud errors, to examme themselves in 
regara to the grounds and ongin of those 
options which, at any ume, disturb the 
repose A ad hagppane sol the world 
should it establish more correct views of 
the cause of the overwheinnng intiuence 
Of prejucice, and ulustiatea the moral 
peehomcta Which accoupany the Lise, 
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progress, and decay of national Errors— 
should it, in fine, tend to promote the ine 
fluence, or establish the authority, of 
Trath in the great questions which arise 
in the progress of suciety—the Ambition 
of the writer will, in either of those re- 

sults, be abundantly yratified ! 

ComMon SENSE. 
eee 
For the Monthly Magazine. 
MEMORANDA LUSITANICA; by JOHN 
ADAMSON, 
Andrade Caminha. 

QEDRO pe Anvravde Caminua 
was a Fidalyo, descended from an 
illustrious family in Casuie, from whence 
his ancestor Fernad Caminha emigrated, 
in 1367, to Portugal, and was presented, 
by King Dom Fernando, with the seig- 
neury of S. Estevad, for the services which 

he had rendered that monarch. 

The family of Caminba had, after this 
event, made frequent alliances with the 
Portuguese gentiy, and was, at the birth 
of tie poet, divided into two branches. 

Atfonso Vaz Caminha, the grandiather, 
had two sons, Vasco Fernandez, the 
elder, was Aicaide Mor* of Villa-Vicosa, 
chamberlain to Dom Theodosiw, Duke 
of Braganza, and father of Affonso Vaz 
Caminha, a very celebrated and learned 
mane Joad Caminha, the younger, 
served under Aifonso de Albuquerque, in 
Judia, where he gained great reputation, 
and, returning to Portugal, was nomi- 
nated Comptroller of the Household of 
the Infauta Dona Isabel, afterwards the 
consort of Charles V. Joad espoused 
Dona Filippa de Sousa, and, after living 
many years with great felicity, died ov 
the same day as lis wile, leaving several 
childien, of whom the subject of this 
menioir was the eldest. 

lic entered early into the service of 
Dom Duarte, Duke of Guimaraés, and 
employed his time. in the cultivation of 
literature, and the attentions required 
by lis ottice. Dom Duarte was a prince 
of extensive erudition ; he was a sincere 
Hriend and patron to men of ability, and 
his death was deeply teit and regretted. 
In his service, Pedro de Andrade, corre- 
sponding with some and mixing “in the 
society of others, secured the friendship 
of the most enlightened poets of Portu. 
gal. Enjoying a life dedicated to lite- 
rature, Andrade hved contented and 
quite unambitious of that advancement, 
to which his residence in the palace uf # 
Price might have raised his expectations. 
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In the Royal Archives, a grant is enu- 
merated, beating date 15th July, 1556, 
from Joad Lil. to him, of part of the 
duuies imposed upon the wines at Opor- 
to, which bad been before conceded to 
his mother, as a recompence for the ser- 
vices of her brother Gaspar de Andrade, 
who was slain by the Moors. 

it appears, from the singular marks of 
esteem conferred upon tim, that Pedro 
@e Andrade was the favourite of his 
princely master, Sometime previous to 
the death of this nobleman, he gave him 
the Alcaidaria of Celorico de Basto, and 
a pension of 200 mill-reas, both of which 
grants were confirmed to him by King 
Dom Sebastiad. In the will of the prince, 
the name of Pedro de Andrade is fre- 
quently mentioned in terms highly in bis 
favour. Besides recommending hin to 
the Infante Cardinal Dom Henrique, 
amongst the Fidalgos, of whose services 
he approved, he desires that ro account 
should be demanded from him of the 
gold, silver, and jewels, which might be 
entrusted to his care, and bequeaths him 
his favourite horse Lima.* In a codicil, 
he leaves him seven hundred inill-reas, a 
pension of which the king had given him 
the power of alienation, and concludes 
with the following approving and recom- 
mendatory sentence. ¢! Pero de An- 
drade hath served me, as is known to 
all, for a length of time, and without 
ever displeasing me in any thing; whiere- 
fore I beg the Senhor Cardinal, that in 
all things, wherein he can conduce to 
his advancement in the favour of my 
lord the king, he will. For the doing 
this I confide in his highness. Of this 
notice, Pero de Andrade is deserving, 
and it will be a great consolation to my 
soul,” 

Our poet survived his affectionate 
master nearly thirteen years, and died 

* It is not improbable that Pedro de An- 
drade was indebted to his friend Antonio Fer- 
reira, for some part of the favour shewn him 
by the prince. Ferreira, in a letter to his 
Highness, and also in an eclogue, speaks of 
Caminha in high terms of praise and recom- 
mendation..-See Obras de Ferreira, Canta. 
xiit» liv. j. eclog. x. 

tT ** Pero de Andrade me tem servido, 
€omo todos sabem com umita continuagad, e 
sem nunca me dar desgosto em nada; pego 
umito per mercé ao Senhor Cardial, que em 
tudo o que o puder favorecer em suas cousas 
com el Key meu Senhor, o faca como en de 
S. Altez a confio, ¢ me Pero de Andrade me- 
rece, porque sera grande consolaga) para 
Nuistra alma.” 


Monzury Mag, No. 237, 
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on the 9th September, 1589, as appears 
by a memorandum in the Chancery of 
Philip If. attached to a grant made by 
that king to him; whereby he is allowed 
to ahenate his pension of 200 mill-reas, 
in moities, to his daughter Dona Mari- 
ania ‘and his wife Dona Pascoalla de 
Goeamaod, 

The works of Pedro de Andrade ree 
mained in MS. until the year 1791, wher 
they were arranged for publication and 
printed at the press of the Royal Aca- 
demy, in Lisbon, in an octavo volume, 
They consist of almost every description 
of the minor species of poetry; but epi. 
grams, of which he wrote two on the 
death of his parents, and several on his 
brothers, sisters, and relatives, appear 
to have been his favourite compositions, 

His poetry is severely criticised by 
Francisco Dias;* yet that author urges 
ip extenuation, his ignorance of the 
learned languages, which conduced, at 
that time, so much to the improvement 
of Portuguese literature, and bestows 
upon him praise for some of bis pertore 
mances. Ie studied the poetry of Sa 
de Miranda and Antonid. Ferreira, and, 
where he followed these authdrs, be has 
succeeded best. 

Although, perhaps, no solid advantage 
may be derived from the publication of 
the works of Caminha, by the Royal 
Academy ; yet considerable merit is due 
to the poet for contributing towards the 
advancement of his native language, at 
a period when every effort was required 
for its amelioration, 

The specimen which follows is a son- 
net, written by Caminha, in praise of 
the Segundo Cerco de Diu (second siege 


‘of Diu) of Jeronimo Cortereal, a con- 


temporary poet, of no very brilliant abi- 
lities, though much esteemed in bis dav; 
and who, besides this poem, wrote the 
Naufragio de Sepuleeda, and the Austri- 
ada, upon which Caminha composed a 
sonnet, Commencing 
Heironymo aqui escreve, e d’aquicanta, &c. 
Cortereal wrote in the verso sciulto, a 
measure at that time much used by the 
poets of Ltaly, Spain, and Portugal. 
SONETO. 
Espritos valerosos, ¢€ estorgados, 
Que tanto as mundo tem de si most'ado ; 
De hum valeroso esprito e esforgado, 
Deviad dignamente ser cantados. 


—-— 





mane 


* Memorias da Lit. Port. publicadas pela 
academia Real das Sciencias de Lisbud. Tom. 


iv. p 104. 


Ea 





18 Mr, Edgeworth’s Reply. 


¥ afeilos com razao tam celebrados, 

Se devia alto verso e celebrado 5 

E que tudo a alto sum fosse cantado 
Fin branda voz, e com cantos desusadose 


A tude isto respondes ignalmente, 
Rarissimo Heironymo! e em cores 
Vivas, mostras aos olhos quanto cantass 
* jouvor albeo, mil louvores 
Jnstamente te vem, nam so da gente, 
i$ dos que entendem mMialsy que Mais €S- 


} antas. 


y 


ad 
‘ 
“ 
c 


SONBET. 


With equal force should swell the poet’s lyre, 
As grec’d the spiriis of tiose sons of Famey 
Whose vai’rous deeds secure the world’s 
acclaim 5 

Wher those brave actions form the poet's 
thnemec: 

And in the cadence of his verse should 
gicam 

Phe hero's ardour and the warrior’s fire. 


For them to deeds of bold emprise belong 
tiarmonious sounds, unknown in vulgar 
song — 
Pull well thy lay, Jeronimo! displays 
in lively tint, revealing to the eye, 
‘1’ achievements great that bear thy muse’s 
praise. 
To thee trom all the meed of loud applause 
is due; but most irom those whocar descry 
The bevunes of thy verse, and know us 
haWs. 
— Ea 


Tu the Eattor of the Monthly Magazine. 


Sik, 


\I Kk. Fooewort4 will thank the 
5 Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 


toansert the annexed letter from Lady 
Comubre to the Quarterly Reviewer, 
in the Monthly Magazine for next 


mionit® 


‘Lody Colambre presents ber com- 
nets to Ue Quartery Reviewer, 
begs that he way be more carefal in 
Sy, ln spe thingy of her character. 
“Lhe Reviewer savsy p S41, of the 
Quarterty Review tor last June, * Grace 
NiHveENt sure ly aescrved bo be @ Ci ristion.’ 
* lady Colauore refers the Reviewer 
to p. 140, of the second volume of the 
\tsecntce, whe eshe savs that her mother, 
whotn sie so loved and respecied, had 


—_- + 
-—— 


nmunication out of 
but we think he 


> we 


Gok oes ; M4 

te Wii ing the Wen'on 

rout c ions Of 25 anonymous writer 

I] ‘ eaic le be 

aX j o¢ iS how to be 

. ; \ t¢ > . - ty ion is ceem- 

S to -¢$$ cof n Nirelin , 

6'i . ON if e tang 

fensive 2.8L vi men sie Say 

ensive parmwmagy Of @ WeivipepsteEDs.- 
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carefully instilled into her mind, the 
principles of virtue and religion, 

“ Lady Colambre did not think it ne- 
cessary to make a public profession of 
her faith; she trusted that, in this 
‘Christian land,’ none would have so 
little Christian charity, as to suspect 
her of being an infidel.” 

Clonbrony Castle, Aug. 26, 1812. 

ea 


For the Monthly Magazine. 


LETTBRS PROM ATHENS; by M. Fauvet, 
VicE-cONSUL of France at that city} 
and CORRESPONDENT of the IMPERIAL 
INSTITUTE. 

Athens, April 4, 1811. 
IR,—I have had considerable diggings 
.) made in this city, and some foreign- 
ers have caused still greater excavations 
to be undertaken; we have been fartue 
nate enough to make some interesting 
discoveries. Qur search took place on 
the great road which leads from the Hip- 
pades gate to Acharnes, to the left, on 
going towards those suburbs, at about 

130 fathoms from the gate just mentioned, 

and nearly 140 from the present gate, 

We there found some ancient burying 

grounds, about fiftcen feet below the 

surface. 

It may not, perhaps, be irrelevant tg 
inform you, that the spot in which are the 
remains of the Hippades gate, is sull 
called by the Grecks and Turks the Race- 
gate, because it is here that the diver- 
sion of foot-races is still performed. Oue 
circumstance worthy of notice is, that 
the competitors run naked, with only a 
simple piece of linen round the middle. 
There are three prizes, or, more properly 
speaking, two, as the third is nothing 
but ap enormous radish, or carrot, which 
causes the gainer to be rewarded by the 
hootings of the populace, These roots 
are here two feet long, and about three 
inches in diameter. 

You know that the moderns have their 
wrestlers, the same as the ancients had. 
Vhese persons are naked, except a cloth 
round the loins, which is steeped in oil, 
with which the body is likewise rubbed. 
They also roll themselves in the sand, 
that they may take a firm hold of each 
other at the time of the contest. The 
prize is gained by him who throws his ad- 
versary, 

Tfound, as T have told you, the ancient 
sou at fifteen feet below the surface; the 


tombs were close together. We saw se- 


\eral cippi of different forms, which were 
wveriurucd, as well as sarcephagi of mar. 


ble, 





ee 
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ble, and others of common stone; there 
were some tombs formed of fine tiles, 
three feet long, which had belonged to 
grand buildings. On some of these were 
painted handsome ornaments, as was also 
the case with those marble tombs, the 
stones of which must have belonged to 
grand temples ; a fact which it is difficult 
to make our architects comprehend, as 
they will not believe that the ancients 
painted their statues and bas-reliefs. In 
these sarcophagi I generally found the 
‘¢keleton lying on a thick bed of olive- 
leaves, in a burnt state: I also found in 
them several thin pieces of beaten gold, 
in the shape of serpents’ tongues; and 
likewise blades of copper, on which was 
duscribed the name of the deceased. On 
the ends, or the small columns aflixed to 
these tombs, were brief inscriptions, the 
letters of which were alternately black 
and red, There were also bas reliefs, 
which were painted. On one of these 
@viumns I read, 
OPOSH 
MATOZO 
NHZIMQ 


On another was, 
OPOISH 
MATOZO 
NHZIMQ 


Mn a third, 
ONOMATION 
HITEPQTIZ 


On a fourth, 
HOPOE 
HEAIKHZ 
On some tiles were, 
IEPANMITPIOFQN 
AIONY 310K AIAMMONIOZ. 


On another, in bustrophedon, was, 
TOIEAIM. 


Many of these tombs-contain only the 
ashes of burnt bones, or handsome urns, 
in which are likewise ashes. Amongst 
these L have frequently found the obolus, 
which has not been paid to Charun, 

Respecting this pilot of the shades, I 
have a representation of him on a vase. 
He is painted in the act of pushing his 
bark ashore with a pole, which indicates 
that the infernal rivers were not very 
deep. Ile has no oars in his boat, which 
is exactly similar to the Piades employed 
at Constantinople for the conveyance of 
passengers at that port. ‘}bis proves 
that the people of Asia have not changed 
their customs: hence [ am convinced that 
the large boats of the Hellespont, which 
are towed along here, and which I have 
Seen on the very parte where were fore 
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merly those of the divine Achilles, are 
still of the same shape as were those of 
the ancients; so that, if the son of Thetis 
could return to earth, he would think he 
was again beholding his fleet at the Sie 
geum. 

But a circumstance more curious than. 

old Charon is an obolus’ which I found 
fixcd in the mouth of a skeleton, be- 
tween the last tooth on the right side and 
the jaw; I retained it in this situation. 
Here is an incontestable proof that it was 
customary to put the coin in the mouth 
of the deceased; a practice stiil kept up 
in some villages of Beeotia, as I was in- 
formed by one of the inhabitants of those 
parts. I also found in one of these 
tombs a thin sheet of lead, about five 
inches long by three broad; it was folded 
in four folds the long way, and then dou- 
Bled in half: it contained an inscription 
of ten lines, which proved to be an ime 
—— against one Cleophrades and 
is whole family. (This inscription has 
been translated by M. Visconti, and will 
be printed in some of the early Reports 
of the Proceedings of the Institute. ) 

The following is a description of a 
handsome vase which I have found ;— 
A winged Genius, in a car drawn by four 
white horses with wings, has arrived at 
an altar, on which is a tripod: he is using | 
all his strength to restrain his coursers. 
Another Genius is flying before him, as if 
to check the horses and seize the tripod, 
the prize of the race. Another, richly 
dressed, follows the car, and appears to 
be watering, from a vase, a laurel, which 
has grown up in the path of the car. On 
the car is written XPYZO; vn the victo- 
rious Genius NIKH, and on the third one 
IIAOTO?. | 

I also found some superb urns about 
two feethizh. On one is a figure of Ceres, 
sitting, the little Plutus at her feet, near 
a vreat fruit basket; by the side of the 
goddess is a Ceryx, with his caduceus, 
two Dadouchi, and a Bacchante. On 
the other side of the vase is a beautiful 
woman, dancing between two Fauns, 
On another part Mercury appears, bring- 
ing the little Bacchus to Silenus. An 
Ethiopian king is seen at table, served by 
winged genii, and by a kind of clownish 
master of the ccremonies. On another 
part are Isis and Serapis ; Isis is lying in 
the lap of Serapis, and playing on the 
lyre: a youth is bringing fruits, dates, and 
a species of ananas: the place appears ta 
be lighted by a candelabra; on one 
table are vases, crowns, and vine-leaves, 

I aw tvanslating an inscription which I 

D2 24% 
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saw on a cippus, amongst the tombs, 
atyout fitteen feet below the surface. It 
niludes to a man of Megara, who saved 
2 corps of Athenians 1 ane of the wars. 
(It is in Greek verse, and will be printed 
in the Reports of the third Class of the 
Institute.) &£ have hkewise met with 
many other curious mscriptions, 
LETTER IT, 

Aucust 26, 1811. 

Sip,—T must apprise you, and request 
shat you will make known the circume 
«tance to the Third Class of the Insutute, 
of a discovery of great importance to the 
arts, which has yust been made in the 
iste of JEvina. Four young artists and 
arclntec:s, two of whom, Baron Llaller 
and M. lank, are Germans, having met 
tovether in this country, and being to 
pursuit of the same object, caused some 
excavations to be made at the foundation 
i che Temple of the Panhellenian Jupi- 
wid they have found the statues 
bh ornamented the tront of this tem- 
e. These statues are of Parian marble, 
and they are as interesting on account of 
the subject they represent, as from their 
great antiquity and the beauty of their 
sculpture. It appears that this temple 
was overthro¥n by an earthquake, and 
the statues, falling first, were covered by 
tie rest of the ruins: the lapse of time 
udded heaps of vegetable strata to the 
rubbish, and the roots of large trees had 
shet amongst the buried architraves and 
Qur young artists caused the 
whore to he broucht to liebe, and the 
have tound the statues, which have not 


‘ , 
aille NN, 


— ¢ = 6 


Cormices, 


heen much injured by the fall. The 
links, which were broken from the 
ti 


aS, were lying beside them, and they 
cau be easily replaced. There are se- 
ventcen ot these statucs, all of the finest 
speciners of sculpture the heads alone 
are a little ae vraded, but thev are highly 
Lenutiial, scarcely Inv of the fragments 
sity. hese figures much re. 

these which are seen on the 


ancient medals of Corinth, Thebes 


gad A 


iC his, Lhey Ar ¢ ot thre old school 
of oogma, one of the first winch became 
cgistingmshed in Greece, 

I went too} Vin order to profit by 
this discovery, which much Lite rested 
me; | we cd this rumed temple, so 

— all the particulars of its plan, 
Phe ped nis were five feet in hehe. 
a), a | tC were two statues of 
Asis. 9 ere attached to the borders 
i ME Sot the cditice were 
» diese BuICS WEE exactly 
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similar to those of the pretended tomb of 
Achilles, in the Troad ; and from this cire 
cumstance I am inclined to thik that 
the temple in question is not that of the 
Panhellenian Jupiter, but that it was dee 
dicated to Isis. In the middle of each 
pediment was a statue of Pallas, armed 
with a lance and shield, and her breast 
covered with the wgis. She was stands 
ing in the midst of combatants, who sure 
rounded her on every side, and she ap- 
pears as if animating them by her looks. 
This figure of Minerva is of the most 
antique style, aud of the kind which we 
improperly call Etruscan, with regular 
folds. 

On each side were the combatants, all 
of which appear to be the heroes of the 
Iliad. The faces seem to have: been 
portraits, and the bodies are scientife 
cally correct. These warriors are co- 
vered with offensive and defensive wea- 
pons, such as were in use at the time of 
the ‘Trojan war: they are shaped with 
great nicety, and consist of quivers, hel- 


mets of different sizes, lances, shields, 


&c. ‘The figures are rather less than 
the natural size. We thought we could 
discover Priam, with his sons, like a 
Phrygian archer, resting one knee on the 
ground, and drawing an arrow. His 
dress appeais to be of leather, and made 
to fit close to the body; pantaloons, 
likewise tight, which descend to the an- 
cles; the belmet has over it a leather 
bonnet, which terminates in a point, and 
falls over behind: this is the only figure 
that is dressed. Another is takeu for 
Philocretes; it is in the same attitude as 
Paris, and is opposed to the one just de- 
scribed: itis armedwith a bow. The 
front of its helmet represents a lion’s 
WUZZIC 5 perhaps the figure is meant as a 
friend of Hercules, He wears a coirass 
ofa single piece, which could only open 
on the left side, which leads to the opi- 
nion that it was thin and elastic. Hec- 
tor, or another Trojan Prince, is overe 
thrown; he has received a large wound 


in the breast; his hair, twisted symme- 


tricaliy on the forehead, and fastened by 
# kind of diadem, falls over his shoulders, 
Owe head, with a siail beard, and the 
casque thrown back, seems to be Ulysses. 
Of these hgures, the archers alone are 
clothed; the others are of the heroic 
kind; that is to say, literally naked, and 
armed with casques and shields; some 
have also swords, others have lances and 
pres. 
ange ~*~ ; 

On the western pediment is a young 
i Cro} g r hh . . 

» <vcuas Venus is represented on the 


fi: 


moss 
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most ancient silver ‘medals of Corinth; 
she wears a large diadem, raised above 
the forehead, and which seems to imitate 
the roughness of metal. The head of a 
fine young man, who is supposed to be 
Achilles, has an elegant helmet, raised 
over the top of the head, falling back. 
wards, and ornamented with a large 
crest. Beneath the casjue the hair ap- 
pears twisted over the forehead, and 
fastened by a kind of diadem. Another 
figure appears in the attitude of a rower, 
and is rising from his seat, that be may 
pull with greater force. This statue has 
no hair, except on the forehead. Amongst 
these ruins we found an eye of ivory, 
four inches long, and the ball of which 
was blank, which indicates that it be- 
longed to a colossal statue, 

In this same isle of /fgina, towards 
the north-western end, near a great oval 
tumulus, which [ took for the: tomb of 
2hocus, and about a quarter of an hour’s 
walk northwards from the temple of 
Venus, isa myuee piace, regularly cut 
1a the rock, sunk about fitteen feer, and 
at least a hundred fathoms in diameter ; 
it seems to have been nothing but a mere 
quarry, from which stone has been taken 
for building. On this subject, however, 
there may be a differeuce of opinion, 
Near this spot are a number of cisterns 
cut in the tock, which is tolerably soft ; 
tliere are also many large blocks of stone, 
regularly squared. 





LETTER ITS. 
Athens, Dec. 19, 1811. 

Sir,—I have received your five map 
of Greece. It. is very neat and. clear, 
a I dare say very exact. But why 

ace Phygalia at the temple of Apollo 
Fon urius, on Mount Cotylius? _ I as- 
sure you that Phygalia is at present Cas 
ritena, Pausanias has so well described 
it, the steep rock, on which was the ci- 
tadel, which rises in the middle of the 
town, and the river Limax, which runs 
through a deep ravine, that one cannot 
mistake it. DBesides,, on Mount Coty 
lius there are no ruins of a town; and 
the neighbouring village, Andritzena, has 
nothing of the antique. Caritena, in- 
deed, is six hours Journey from Mount 
Cotylius, which is three times the dis- 
tance laid down by Pausanias: but Pau- 
sanias is sometimes in error. 

{ have already said, that I do not be- 
lieve the Temple, around which the dig. 
wings have heen made in the isie of Kgi- 
na, to be that ef Panhellenian Jupiter, 
@id that it rather appears to have been 
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dedicated to Isis, But I have now re- 
nounced this idea. I have since tound, 
in the excavations that have been made 
at Athens, a vase, on which is repre= 
sented a marriage, and whereon is a 
figure exactly simiar to those which are 
on the border of the pediment of the 
Temple of /Egina. The figure is that of 
Juno, in a bridal dress; so that this 
Temple may have been that of the Pan. 
hellenian Jupiter, and not dedicated to 
Isis, as I at first supposed, All these 
fivures serve to elucidate that which 
wes found in the tomb of Achilles, and 
which has been so much metamorphosed 
by different writers. It is exactly the 
same as the one onmy vase, and those 
which are on the border of the Temple 
of Eyina: the same sex, the same atti- 
tude, and the same folds of drapery. 
Sphinxes were at the angles of ile Tem- 
ple of Afgina, and Sphinxes are on the 
head and arms of the figure of the tomb 
of Achilles. Hence we know the great 
antiquity of this figure, and of that of the 
tomb in question; though many efforts 
have been made to diminish it. If the 
Temple on the isie of /Egi.a be that of 
Panhelienian Jupiter, I can say, that I 
have seen the altar on which the Greeks 
vowed the destruction of Troy. I have 
observed, that I assisted ai several of the 
excavations which were made near the 
Hippades Gate, at Athens: some others 
have since been made near the Gate 
Dipylon; and at the depth of twenty 
five feet, some fine vases have been dis- 
covered, particularly several which ap- 
pear to be of Phenician manulacture, 

I have also dug behind the Museum, and 
afterwards all round the anceent walls ; 
and the contiguity of the sepulchres 
which were discovered, leaves no doubt 
as to the ancigrt site of the town, [ 
found.a bas-relief, and many cippi, of 
different forms: the Inscription on the 
bas-relief speaks of a man named Aris 
totle;. but who, without doubt, is not the 
philosopher of Stagira. 

a 

To the Editor of the Monthiy Magazine. 

SIR, 

YIVH respect to those catastrophes 
W of our strata that have produced the 
valleys,a point towbich DT shail return more 
directly afterwaras, f or the purpose of ane 
swering Mr. Farey’s objections; these 
catastrophes are timpressed to the coule 
Leds, as much as in all the other strata, 
I have visited a great extent of coal- 
fields in Stafford-hire, Shropshire, and Ox- 
fordslire, descending into the coal-pits, 

and 
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and conversing with the colliers. I have 
seen in many places the coal-seams ré- 
peatedly broken, so that they basset-out 
inany times at the same level. In gene- 
ral the greatest expense for working the 
coal-beds Is occasioned by the numerous 
faults, the change of inclination and of 
bevel of the same seam, and the depth at 
whieh they are obliged to follow them, 
whence the water is to be pumped out. I 
have given an instance of this, with many 
details, in p. 216, of the first volume of 
mv Travels in England. 

‘In the beginning of the above quoted 
passage Mr. Farey says: ‘Mr. De Luc 
enentions having proved in bis works, that 
eval-beds are submerged peat mosses— 
a position from which T must entirely dis- 
sent, after having examined large tracts 
of carboniferous strata.” Thus far [have 
followed him in all that he has said to 
prove his opinion, but Lam going to ad- 
duce sucha proof of nue asl caunotdoubt 
will convince him. For this I mustagain 
refer to my Geological Travels, now in 
the press; but they will be soon published, 
and the facts which I shall now relate 
will be found in them, with all their par- 
ticulars. 

I have described many hills in the 
tountiuies of Lesse and Brunswick, and 
indicated some in other parts of Germany, 
where are found beds of what is called 
m those countries Surturbrandt, or 
brown ccoal, which 1s absolutely fossil. 
pear, with very little alteration. Mere 
peat occupies the upper part, and mosses, 
branches, and roots of trees, are found in 
the lower part, as m the recent peat 
mosses. These beds, of evident vegetae 
ble onyin, he on lime-stone strata, cone 
taining marine bodies, and are covered 
with stony strata of other kinds, exact! 
nm the same manner as the coal beds. 
They have been discovered on the sides 
of vailics, in ihe sections of the strata 
produced by subsidence. This will ap- 
pear evidently by the description which 
] uive ol these vallies, 

Diese be ts are worked ‘or fuel; I en- 
terca three ut them, trom thirty to Sixty 
fect thick, and of an anknown extent, be- 
Pause they Gip under the superiicial 
growad. Now the follow ing circume 


Stur ces will be found, wiih Ihanwy details, 
mn tuv descuptions. 1. In seme places 
Mietse bedt wee worked for tie wood at 


the betiow, and are entered at that part 


Yer Their See tuwmards the Valley 2 

° . 
Jn oer places they are entered by the 
\ er part, wher , 
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having shining fractures like coal, and 
being intermixed with pyrites, as are 
some coals, and as I have seen peat in 
some parts of North Holland, in which 
pyrites are found, 3S. The same faults, 
and with the same characters as in Coal. 
beds, are found in that fossil peat, and 
evidently by a greater subsidence of one 
side of a fracture than the other; which 
faults also extend through ail the stony 
strata, above and under. 4. These beds 
abut aganst stony strata, both of lime- 
stone and grit, in such a manner, that the 
miners must cut their way through these 
strata sidewise, to arrive at the peat bed. 
5. The convulsions of the strata, in which 
blocks had been thrown on the surface, 
had preceded the formation of these peat 
mosses or islands; for large blocks of 
primordial stones are found at the bot- 
tum of this fossil-peat. 

I persuade myself that, when Mr. Farey 
shall have seen such precise facts, and 
many others, in these Travels, he will 
conceive to how great an extent the ob- 
servations should be carried previously 
to the formation of any geological sys- 
tem: he will judge.also that I had solid 
reasons for all my assertions ; and, in pare 
ticular, tnat, in my explanation of the 
origin of coal-beds, I had been directed 
by incontrovertible facts. 

The author comes next to an object, 
referrmg to my answer to Common Sense, 
which deserves examination, he says, p- 
516, ** That the imrernal parts of the 
earth are cavernous, is pretty completely 
disproved by the general gravity of the 
whole mass; and that it was ever caver- 
nous, as Mr. De Luc assests, p. 414, 29 
an essential point of his theory, I see the 
Strongest rcasons to disbelieve ; and to 
think that the valleys having been occas 
sioncd by the angular motions and der 
pressions of parts of the strata into these 
caverns, is alike a mistaken imagery.” 

Mr. Farey has noticed my Travels it 
England, but I may judge that be has nop 
heen sufficiently attentive to all their 
parts, In the first volume, being the see 
cond of my Trav els, describing, at p. 129, 
& seq. the hills and quarnes of Swae 
nage, and after having explained how 
the actual caverns in our continents mus® 
absolutely have proceeded from the sub- 
silence of parts of the strata in pre-exe 
stent caverns underacath, I described 
external phenemena in all the parts of 
these hills, wluch demonstrated it as a 
fact. 

But in the same volume I gave an acs 
Curate Description of a idee of calcareous 
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mountains in Somersetshire, named the 
Mendip-hills. I ascended these hills by 
the remarkable cleft called Chedder-ciiffs, 
in which I pointed out indisputable proofs 
of a fracture, with angular motions, dif- 
ferent in its opposite sides; and in partie 
cular [ mentioned the openings of three 
caverns, at different levels, on these sides, 
relating what a well-inturmed inhabitant 
of the country had described to me of the 
interior form of these caverns. After 
wards I described the top of these hills, 
on which the lime-stone strata are basset- 
ting-out: then I came to a great intersec- 
tion of these hills, near the town of Wells, 
in which intersection is the opening of a 
famous cavern named Wookey-hole; 
whence, as well as at the foot of Chedder- 
cliffs, issues a clear stream of water; a 
proof that there are in these hills large 
reservoirs, where the waters, muddy 
when they enter the crevices of the sur- 
face in time of rain, deposit their sedi- 
ments. I went some way in that cavern 
with the guide who is accustomed to at- 
tend the curious, and he gave me the saine 
description of the imternal parts of the 
bill, as [ had heard at Chedder-clilfs ; for 
he told me that these caverns also were 
interrupted by great faults, branching off 
in various directions; and he gave me a 
proof that all these caverns communie 
cated to one another from Wookey-hole 
to Chedder-cliffs; that a dog, entering at 
the former, and losing its way to return, 
had come out some days after at Chedder- 
clits, quite emaciated. 

After having related all these circum- 
stances, I came at p. 429 of the same vo- 
lume, to shew that these caverns, in our 
continents, demonstrated the pre-exis- 
tence of cavities in the globe. It is im- 
possible to doubt that these caverns have 
heen produced by some catastrophes of 
the strata, that catastrophe anust have 
been occasioned either by the subsidence 
of the parts now the lowest, as in my syS- 
tem; or by the lifting up of the parts now 
the Inghest, which appears to be Mr. 
Varey’s sense, when he speaks of lifts in 
Derhyshire. But, whatever be the case 
in this last respect, I decided that abso- 
lute dilemma, by the following peremp- 
tory argument. If the highest parts had 
been raised, there conld not have ex- 
isted any vacancy in the mass thus lified 
up; since the pressure exercised from 


below, Would thave been communicated ~ 


in succession to every part of the mass. 

hereas, in the subsidence of the strata, 

there wust have remained vacancies with 
, 1 
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all the characters observed in our caverns, 
in the manner which [ have explained. 

In a journey after this, proceeding 
from Totness, along the river Dart, I de- 
scribed the singular changes, at the same 
level, between the lime-stone and the 
schisti, with grey-wacke; the former of 
which, in that country, are called slate ; 
and the latter, dun-stone. Such a situ- 
ation of strata, so different in their kinds, 
cannot have any other cause than catas- 
trophes. I stopped at Buckfastleigh, a 
small town, situated in a dale, behind a 
small insulated hill, which attracted my 
attention; for I saw it consisting, un one 
side, of lime-stone strata, much broken ; 
and on the opposite side, of slate and 
dun-stone. 

In walking quite around this hill, I mee 
with a gentleman of the place, whom T 
found kindly disposed to answer my 
questions; his informations are related 
from page 104, of the second volume of 
wy Traxels in England ; therefore I shall 
only give ashort account of them, Hav- 
ing inquired of him, whether that mixture 
of different kinds of strata extended to a 
great distance, he answered me: “ That 
in this country every thing tmdicated 
that there had been some great revolu- 
tion, which had produced, not merely ex- 
ternal disorder, but also great effects in 
the external parts of the ground.” fle 
then informed me, that in the mags of 
the calcareous strata, im parts where, 
being too deep, they did not appear ex- 
ternally, there were many caverns, of 
which he gave me the following parti- 
culars:—=“ They are divided into different 
chambers, adorned with piliars of sta- 
lactites. It is very dangerous to proceed 
far in these caverns, on account of fis- 
sures so deep, that, if a large stone is 
thrown down them, it is heard for some 
time to strike against the sides, after 
which the noise generally dies away; but 
in some chasins, where, alter sume time, 
the stone can still be heard to reach the 
bottom, the sound is that of falling into 
water.” This is again a phenomenon of 
the caverns of our Continents, which 
cannot be explained but by the subsi- 
dence of the broken strata, occasioned 
by previously existing cavities in the 
globe. 

This gentleman told me farther: “ That 
these caverns communicated with each 
other by passages, more or less wide, 
forming a kind of subterranean labyrinth, 
where no bodv daurst venture tar, and of 
which, theretvre, the extent remained 

uoknown,’ 
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anknown.” As an instance of this, he 
related to mo, “* that some time betores 
when he had been out shooting, one of 
his devs, pursuing a rabbit, had entered 
a hole in a rock H that he waited for him, 
and called bom a tong time, but in vain ; 
so that he had concluded him actually 
lost im some cavern: however, after some 
days, the dog returned home, but exces- 
sively Jean and almost dying; so that, 
though much care was taken of him, it 
was a great while befure he pecovere d.” 
This is the sume case as the dog in the 
caverns of the Mendip-hills, and shows 
precisely the nature of those caverns. 

In the same part of my ‘Travels, I de- 
scribed many other phenomena which I 
recommend to the attention of M, Farey, 
as they led me to the following conclu- 
sina, (repeated in many parts of my Tra- 
vels, alter sumiar descriptions:) ‘* That 
no doubt can remain, that all the strata 
of that country have undergone subsi- 
dences, with angular motions’ of their 

varts divided by fractures; and that the 
om space through which the Dart now 
winds, is the part where this subsidence 
was the yreatcst.” 
bi indsor. J. A. De Luc. 
—— i — 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
N reply to an inquiry that might well 
be made, respecting the utility and sus 
periority of the notation of musical int- 
tervals chosen by Mr. John Karey, that 
penticman remarks, that Jogarithms re. 
present ratios “ only when an indefinitely 
great number of places of figures are 
uscd, the least or the greatest musical 
intervals, those having the most simple 
Tatvos (as P22) hav hey yust as longa sound 


aid compleated a common logarithm as 
tic larecst, most 


mes inimensurate, or 
Cc mpi Cult d hui a.” 


Now, L wish to ask 
the mnvenious My. Far v, What he means, 
In this sentence, by along sounds and 
mext, what ihe leneth of a sound has to 
Go with mesical mtervals? By the lengthy 
Of asouud, 8 venefal y understood its 

or the length of time, which it 

audible: and the most eno. 
s will odmit, that an ine 


Curation 
Contes 


Faint inh harmony 


terwal is thre same whether the two sounds 
Which fort or constitute that interval, 
Continue audible f one minute, tor 
he ur, of rary portion of time 
Whatever, As NI . J ert barey Wrreees 
! the 9 Vour re ers | ive a right 


to onpect that he will descend” to give 
J Pe) 
Boric ¢\ ey ‘ . 


Not standing Mr. F."s f 
Mwilusianudug Mr. F.’s former ene 
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deavours at explanation, T remain One of 
the many. who cannot perceive the su- 
periority of the notation which he has 
derived from the manuseripts in the 
Royal Institution. I still think, with 
Lord Stanhopeand the author of the Ree 
trospect (vol. iv. p. 4, 1809), that his 
way of expressing an interval by ¥. f. 
and m. is as unnecessary as to express 
the number 8691 by 80004+-600+3 score 
+2 dozent+7. Ef any of your readers 
have reasous for holding a different opi- 
nion of Mr. £arey’s would-be-thoughet 
improvement in the calculation of inter- 
vals, they would atford me, and others, 
much pleasure by inaking those reasons 
public. Mr. Liston indeed calls the no- 
tation ingenious, but no-where employs 
it in his large folie of 144 pages, wholly 
on musical intervals, entitied an * Essay 
on Perfect Intonation ;” 1812. 

There is another practice of Mr.° Fa- 
rey’s which, I xm pleased to observe, is 
as little followed by respectable writers 
asthe preceding. The practice to which 
I aliude is the needless, or worse than 
needless, introduction of such words ag 
the followime, for which he seems to en- 
tertain a father’s fondness: ‘ Douzeave, 
quatorzeave, siezave, dixseptave, dixneut- 
ave, vingtunave, vingtduxave, vingtqua- 
treave, cinquarteneufave.” Philos. Mag. 


‘No. 170, &c’—Are these terms Frenci 


or English? If French, why should we 
prefer French words to Latin or Italian ? 
ftalian terms, it would appear, should 
have the prefercnce, on account of that 
laiguave being so much connected with 
music, and being, in the judgment of 
the great Dryden, the most musical of 
all langaages, living or dead. If he is 
desirous to Frenchify our musical tegms 
and to press the French cardinal num- 
bers ito his service, let him do so uni- 
formly, and write Auttave instead of oc 
tave, Kc. Perhaps, however. he may 


aspire to the reputation of a Hudibras, 
who 





‘ ** Could coin or counterfeit 
New words, with little or no wit, 
Words so debased and hard, no stone 
Was hard enough to touch them on.” 


These long words remind me of the terms 
‘“ superparticular, — subsuperparticulfr, 
sesquimicrate, subsesquialterate, super 
partient, -“sebsuperpartient, submulti- 


Pex, stuperparticular,” &e. &e. in Eue 
cfion of the Canon, and in some 
Mr. 
douceave, if I understand 
» denotes a system in which there 
eveu sounds differing in pitch, be- 
LwCeR 


Clid’s ™ 
old au a useiess Treatises on Music. 
Fares S térm 
him 
are €1 
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tween any given sound, as C and its oc- 
tuve. Now a-days, when we have so 
many scales, as Hawkes’, Loeschman’s, 
Dr. R. Sinith's, Liston’s, &c. some new 
terms may be useful; but Ido not like 
that they should be more than half 
French ; nor dol approve of their having 
the termination in ave, because octave 
aud septave, two established terms, are 
not employed to express that the imterval 
1:2 or viii, has so.many different sounds 
between the two that constitute that in- 
terval as to divide it into eight or seven 
smaller intervals, but they are employed 
according to the musical degrees,—ac- 
cording to the literal names of the ter. 
minating sounds of the interval. The 
nomenclature of no science is so much 
in need of reformation as that of music, 
and, the longer Mr. F. may persist in the 
use of his mongrel names, the more will 
reformation be necessary: it will make 
him the jest of the learned, though he 
may become the wonder of the ignorant. 
April 29, 1812. A. Boporcan. 
a — 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
ORRY Tam to witness such a mis- 
take relative to rice bread; and, in 
order to prevent farther imposition on 
your readers, be pleased to insert a few 
remarks: philosophers say, Look before 
you leap, which “* F. S. S.” has certainly 
omitted to do; for in the first place he, 
probably lke Colonel Johnes, doubted 
the truth of its marvellous effects when 
he read of them, and he most likely set 
out with a mind filled with prejudice 
against rice; or, what issti!l more probable, 
he isa rice contractor for the British army 
in Portugal, or a regrater of bread corn, 
and 1s fearful of diminishing its consump- 
tion, as well as increasing the demand for 
rice, Inthe second place, he will recol- 
Ject that rice is like most other things, 
composed of good and bad, and most 
likely he procured very bad rice, on pure 
pose to endeavour to frustrate Colonel 
Jobnes’s well-meant intentions.  Ex- 
clusive of that gentleman’s recounmenda- 
tion, in your Magazine for June, there 
was another under the signature of “ Phi- 
lauthropist,” in the number for May; 
nor is this all, for [ have seen it (with 
mine own eyes) recommended in twelve 
Magazines, which I could and would 
specify were it necessary, exclusive of 
several country and London Newspapers; 
and what, sir, have they all heen “ de- 
ceived by their servants /” for they were 
all under signatures. 
Moytury Mac. No. 237. * 
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Now, to a moral certainty,(which some 
folks say is no certainty at all) I have 
not been deluded by my servants, for 
none can F afford to keep; lastly, as to 
its extreme unwholesomeness, I can only 
say that, [ have earen freely of it, and 
never felt any of the injurious effects; 
and, if it is so very unwholesome, how 
comes it to be used so much in our 
boarding-schools as it is, for puddings, &e. 
Again, I am acquainted with a very 
worthy gentlewoman, mistress of @ small 
family of children, who have eaten rice- 
bread for the last nine months, which I 
am sure would not have been the casé, 
had it been judged in any degree injus 


rious to the health. S. Luke. 
Newbury. 
Er 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 


HE liberality which first induced 
you to afford me an opportunity of 
submitting to an impartial public, through 
the medium of your highly valuable pub- 
lication, my claim to be considered the 
actual inventor of the improvements on 
the piano-forte, for which Mr. Loesch- 
man obtained a patent, will, [ trust, be 
extended, to allow me, for a moment, fo 
trespass further on the patience of your 
numerous readers, whilst I briefly offer a 
few remarks on the conduct of the two 
gentlemen Mr. L. mentioned in his reply 
to mine of February last. 

In these Mr. L. made a feeble attempt 
to invalidate my statements, and to res 
move the impression they were calculated 
to make on the public mind, hy endea. 
vouring to establish two points: First, 
that he was under no obligation whate 
ever for any assistance from me in the 
construction of his instrument, either 
scientific, original, or mechanical; for, 
at the period when he first requested my 
attention, ‘* though he had not one com- 
pleted, yet he had many in hand with 
six pedals.”—Secondly, That all the sci- 
entific knowledge I pretended to have 
afforded him, as something exciusively 
my own, was to be found in Kercher’s 
and Dr. Smith’s Harmonics; though he 
omitted to inform your readers at what 
part of either of these authors’ works, 
the knowledge in question is to be found; 
and stating that, ‘‘ it was from repeated 
interviews with an [lonourableGentieman 
and Dr. Kemp, he was induced and 
enabled to perfect his invention.” 

My circumstantial refutation of all 
these particulars, by a full detail of facts, 
dates, and an explicit statement of the 

E information 
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“Snformation I actually afforded Mr. 
Loeschman, through your kind indul- 
grnce, appeared in your Nagazine for 
June last. And f flatter myself, L must 
have fully substangiated my claim, and 
satistied your readers of the veracity of 
gil my respective statements. 

And, so conclusive, so unanswerable, 
were these statements, that Mr. Loesch- 
man has never since ventured the slight- 
est animadversion on any one of my 
charyves or observations. 

That Mr. Loeschman should intro- 
duce the name of Dr. hemp, and allude 
to an Honourable Gentleman, in the 
hope of prejudicing the public by their 
united respectability against crediting 
ny single assertion, 1s not at all surpri- 
sing; but, that these gentlemen should 
‘seem Ly their tacit acquiescence to give 
currency to his misrepresentations, is 
what indeed does surprise me! Parti- 
cularly, as soon as 1 had read Mr. 
I.oeschman’s answer to my statements, 
and found their names implicated as sup- 
purting his misrepresentations, I waited 
upon Dr. Kemp and requested a few 
nuuutes’ conversation with him; but re- 
ceived for answer, ** he was so much en- 
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gaged, he could not see me.” In con. 


sequence, | communicated my business 
by letter, requesting he would have the 
goodness to inform me what instructions 
he had afforded Mr. L. in the construc. 
tion ofshis six-pedal instrument, and at 
what time. ‘Though this was at the be- 
ginning of April, L have never yet re- 
ceived any answer. 

About the same time, I also addressed 
a letter to the Honourable George Po- 
merey, the gentleman to whom Mr, 
Loeschman alludes, It was delivered 
at his residence to a person who pro- 
mised to give it him the moment he re- 
turned. The contents was similar to 
the one addressed to Dr. Kemp, but I 
have not been favoured with any reply. 

I, therefore, thus publicly call upon the 
Hon. George Pomeroy and Dr. Kemp, 
either to disavow all participation in Mr. 
Loeschman’s misrepresentations, or to 
substantiate by indubitable evidence, 
that, previous to October 1808, they 
furnished Mr. Loeschman with the pie- 
cise instructions which enabled him to 
construct his ** six-pedal patent’ pianc- 
forte.” Tuomas GRENVILLE. 

No, 24, Store-street, Dec. 2, 1812. 
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Generel Rewarks on the We ther, Sc. 
oiserved at Carlisle during the year 
1812. ; 
Junvary.—-The beginning was mild 

aiid tmietst: the Sd, 4th, hth, and 6 h, 

were jutense Trost, with tails of snow 

which amounted to ahout four inches ‘te 
viepth 5 on the Suh the frost was unusually 
severe, tie Mey (Cm DETALUTE being 





11°, noon 18°, and night 10°, average 
19° below the freezing point. The wea- 
ther afterwards, with regard to tempe- 
rature, was variable, but chiefly mild. 
On the 16th we had a heavy drizzling 
fog. From the 19thtuill the 26th, the at- 
mosphere was remarkably serene and 
pleasant. The winds were very mode- 
rete, and for several successive days we 


experienced 
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experienced a dead calm. The range 
of the thermometer, this month, gives the 
excessive variation of forty degrees. 

February was most unseasonably mild, 
and extremely wet. The average tem- 
perature 419-05, and density 29°53 inches, 
are in unison with the quantity of rain, 
4°62 inches. The surrounding mountains 
were sometimes covered with snow, 

March.—The average temperature of 
this month 36°°65, is 494 lower than 
that of the last, and nearly as low. as 
January, excepting one mild day (28th,) 
the weather was throughout extremely 
cold. Much snow fell here, and in the 
surrounding country it was drifted to an 
immense depth, Not a mild shower of 
rain fell; the quantity 2°75 inches, is 
sleet and meited snow. Two brilliant 

arhelia were observed here from eight 
o'clock till near eleven on the morning of 
the 9th; the sun was in the centre, and 
the parhelia on each side¢, distant about 
twenty-five degrees, in a line exactly 
parallel to the horizon; the sky, duriog 
this period, was streaked with horizontal 
lines of thin white vapour; the parhelia 
were tinged with prismatic colours, like 
those of the rainbow. Barometer at the 
tine 30 37, and rising, 

April.—Tine weather continued with 
unabated severity during the whole of 
this month. The highest degree of the 
thermometer 51°, and the average for the 
whole month 40°'97, are unprecedented 
here ; the snow which fell frequently co- 
vered the ground, and a great quantity 
lay on the neighbouring mountains. Ono 
the 26:h we had a loud peal of thun- 
der, and a heavy shower of hail, 

May.—The first week was extremely 
cold and ungenial; between the 7th and 
8th we experienced an increase of 37° 
of temperature. Theweather afterwards 
was seasonable and pleasant, with hight 
showers, til the middle of the month, 
when it again became cold and very 
droughty, which continued ull the 23d. 
The remainder was exceedingly five, 
with refreshing showers, when vegetation 
began to make rapid progress. 

June.—The former half of this month 
was temperate, but very droughty, not a 
drop of rain having fallen. The latter 
part was wet, gloomy, and exceedingly 
cold for the season; the rain which fell 
was generally mixed with hal. On the 
17th and 25th we bad some peais of 
thunder, The great quantity of snow 
which fellin March, and drifted on the 
sides of the mountains in this n¢éighbour- 
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hocd, was not all dissolved before the 
end of this month, 

July.—The greatest height of the ther- 
mometer this month 68°, and the aver- 
age 56°°3, are unusually low for the sete 
son, The weather was invariably cold ; 
from the Sd till the 19th it was very dry; 
with parching northerly winds, 

August.—The weather during this 
month was also cold for the season; the 
averave temperature 57°°3 is only half 
a degree higher than that of the pre. 
ceding month. The quantity of rain 
2°58 inches, fell chiefly in moderate 
showers. On the 3d we had some peals 
of thunder; and on the night of the 13th, 
and the following morning, distant thuns 
der, with incessant gleams of lightning. 

September was fair and seasonable tll 
the 9th ; the remainder of the month was 
often showery and drizzling, and rather 
unfavourable for the barvest. In the 
latter part of the month, the temperature 
was very variable; on the morning of the 
29th we had a hoar-frost, when ice was 
observed. 

October —The weather during this 
month, though moist and gloomy, was 
not marked by violent winds, or heavy 
rains, yet the barometer conunued un- 
usually low, the average being 29°4. ‘On 
the 19th, the mercury sunk to 28°13, and, 
exceptitig on the 15th of December, 
1809, when it was 28°06, is the lowest 
ever observed here. 

November.-—The 7th, 8th, 19th, 20th, 
Qist, and 22, were severe frost; on the 
21st the thermometer was 12° below. the 
freezing point. The rest of the month 
was moist and drizzling, and at times 
rather stormy, On the 17th, snow wag 
observed on the mountains, 

December.—The first six days were 
very mild and moist; on the 7th, a severe, 
but dry and pleasant frost, commenced, 
which continued without intermission till 
the 16th, when that and the two follow- 
ing days were rather stormy, with show. 
ers of snow. On the 2d, upwards of 
three inches depth of snow fell. The 
weather continued varying between frost 
and thaw from the 16th till the 28th, 
when the snow was ali dissolved. The 
last four days of the month were ex- 
tremely mild and stormy. 

In the Monthly Magazine for Febru 
ary 1809, page 10, will be tound asum- 
mary of the temperature, density, and 
quantity of rain at Carlisle for the ett 
preceding years. Perhaps % may not 


be uninteresting to bring iaty one point 
Es 
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of view, the average for the whole of the 
Jast twelve years. 

The annexed meteorological summary 
of the last twelve years, may be consi- 
dered as sufficient to establish the tem- 
perature, density, and quantity of rain 
of this place. The instruments are very 
superior, and the times of registering 
have been attended to with a mecha- 
nical exactness. The barometer has a 
large open bason, and the coluinn of 


mercury is perfectly free from air and 
moisture. The rain-gauge 1s a copper 
vessel, the cylinder of which is four 
inches diameter, and the area of the 
funnel is ten times that of the cylinder; 
consequently, when there is ten inches 
of rain in the cylinder, it is one inch of 
surface, Other particulars, with respect 
to the hours of registering, local situa. 
tion, &c. will be found im the former 
volumes of the Monthly Magazine, 





























| Barometer, | Barometer, Rainy 
ban ives fr Annual Mean.|Annual Range.|Annuai Quantity. 
Annual Mean Inches. Inches. Inches. 
——e i~ 7 
1801 48°5 29:°796 1:78 31°466 
1802 AT 54 29°817 1°89 28°504 | 
1803 47-456 29-895 2:10 27°52 
1804 48°656 29.862 202 35 845 
1805 47 965 99-859 2°20 26°355 
1806 48-914 29:770 2°29 51°34 
1807 46-464 29°619 2:04 _ 27:75 
1803 47°4 29°875 2°12 27 86 
1809 47 4879 29-817 2°51 S177 
1810 4? 37 29 8563 2-03 28°75 
18tt Ay: 29°81425 1:90 54°53 
1s1z 40°14 29 856 2°50 26°87 
aa 6h 29:83555 2115 29°895 
years, 























Carlisle, Jan. 4, 1813. 


WILLIAM PTT. 
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‘To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

‘ae E prevalence of chronic complaints 

in that class of disease which arises 
in an almost imperceptible way, and ad. 
vance by slow degrees, will naturally in- 
duce the inquirer to ask for the cause of 
that prevalence, as the increase of those 
maladies within late years fully evinces 
(hat there are some very active agents 
engaged im their origin and existence, 
To ascertain this cause is perhaps a very 
dificult task, as it is veiled in some ob- 
security; but it is the wish and intention of 
the writer, inthe prosecution of the sub- 
ject, to pont out some of the most general 
causes. ‘To discover the exciting agents 
of disease is certainly gratifying to the 
physiological inquirer, and must afford 
Instruction and amusement to the min of 
generai science; but it ranks far behind 
yn respect to Miporrance, to possessing a 
knowlcdve of the pian of treatment best 


ail ryote if to Combat Gisease, or to stay its 
} meres when rly mia state of come 
inencements and, ther gh ators far from 
my i thou in these puges to enter into 
the nunatee of disease or its tre ment, 
vet] eive, that the albservations in. 
te t ! ave the effect of vive 
tiie ¢ ¢ Sees tll FE TALOns 


and scientific view of those diseases 
termed bilious, than is vuigarly enter- 
tained ; and that the hints suggested wild 
tend to warn him of the first encroach- 
inents of disease in the animal systein ; 
by which means he may place himself 
vader medical treatment, ere the malady 
becomes established ; as it is a fact, I be- 
lieve, generally admitted, that many dis- 
eases, which have baffled and rendered 
void ali the efforts of professional skill, 
and which, in the event, have proved 
fatal, might have been checked and re- 
Strained in their commencement, had 
their first symptoms been watched and 
early treatinent adopted. I could adduce 
many striking instances, within my own 
kuowledge, of the truth of this assertion; 
but it is needless, as it isa fact too well 
known to be doubted, Medical assist~ 
ance is seldom resorted to, until symp- 
toms become desperate, and a disease 
conlirmed; consequently, much more 
time is required, and less chance of a 
periect recovery,than ifthe first advances 
were watched and aitended to. Bile, as 


is Vulgarly known, is a very undefined 
term ; and, as there are sy many miSCDN- 
ceptions, which will be takea notuce of 
Fe*pcctlng’ Ue tern; bilious, among the 
i couccive it as 
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absolutely necessary, in order to sube 
stantiate my future observations, to give 
the reader a general idea respecting the 
true nature of bile, and the mode of its 
secretion, not with any view to particu- 
lurize, but merely to state what is suffi- 
cient to correct any errors he may have 
imbibed upon the subject; without this 
previous explanation, it is impossible the 
unprofessional peruser could pertectly 
comprehend the remarks suggested. 
27, Carburton-street, D. U1. Davis. 
Fitzroy-square. 
EE 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 


VENUE observations of an ingenious 

commentator on Shakespeare, in 
your Miscellany, some months since, 
drew my attention to the beautiful lines: 


¢¢ Blow, blow, thon winter’s wind ;” 


and reminded me of a translation, in 
Latin sapphics, I had made of them 
many years since. I[ found the two 
words cacos and visus marked under. 
neath; which, with the word demeré, 
sufficiently shew how decided I must 
have been at that time for retaining the 
reading “seen.” I cannot recollect 
what could induce me so pointedly to 
maintain the text; though my prejudice 


“runs strongly on ali occasions in that di- 


rection, unless the case is absolutely des- 
perate. Possibly there may have been 
some discussion on this subject, about 
the year 1787. I subjoin a copy, and, 
with great deference to your correspon 
dent, must beg to be excused for conti- 
Buing in the same opinion, 


Blow, blow, thou winter’s wind= 


ZEstuent imbres hyemale, venti 

Dira bacchantor: turias nivales 

Vincit ingratz inalus ille mentis 
Crimine tedus. 

Dente mordaci rabidz prccelle, 

Ingerunt cagos tem:re dolores j= 

Visus ingrati feriora pangit 
Vulnera cordi. 

Jupiter durus rigeat pruina, 

Aura brumalis gelidum rigescat; 

Contulisse, eheu! benefacta frustra, 

Acrius urit. 

Tu licet rugis glaciale flumen 

Asperas, pejora byemis nivose 

Spiculis imum peredunt omissi 

Pectus amici. 


Leckhanstead. J. T. A. Reep. 
RS 
To ihe Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
Sin, , 
N perusing Voltaire’s edition of Cor- 
erie, we find, (ia his speaking of 
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Shakespeare’s mixture of Buffvonery and 
Solemnity,) that he says, This mixture is 
intolerable. These severe criticisins of 
Voltaire might have been, perhaps, the 
result of wit, more than of judgment and 
precision; I should be inclined to think, 
that these criticisms on our immortal 
countrymen may fail, as well as that of 
his knowledge of our history: of the Jat- 
ter, his own pen has dropped glaring 
evidence, 

In his Preface to Thomas Corneille’s 
Earl of E-sex, Monsieur de Voltaire al. 
lows, that the Truth of History has been 
grossly perverted in that piece ; in excuse, 
he pleads (which is natural for him), that, 
when Corneille wrote, the Noblesse of 
France were much unread in Enylish 
story; but now, says the commentator, 
that they study it, such misrepresen- 
tations would not be suffered. Yet, fur- 
getting that the age of ignorance is 
elapsed, and that the learned may yet be 
corrected, be undertakes, from the over- 
flowing of his reading, to give the nobi- 
lity of his own country a detail of Queen 
Fiizabeth’s favourites; amongst whum, 
(tre says) Robert Dudley was the first; 
and the Earl of Leicester, the second. 
Ts it possible that we must inform Voil- 
taire himself, that Robert Dudles, and 
the Earl of Le:cesier, are the same per- 
sons! This fully certifies, that the 
greatest minds are subject to error. 

Enfield, M. Cosan. 
Nov. 13, 1812. 

Ge 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 
I SEND you the subsequent compo- 
sition for insertion iv your repository 
of useful and entertaining- varieties It 
was written in a few minutes, by a young 
man who is ditiident of his own abibties. 
He has composed various other shore 
pieces, both in rhyme and blank verse ; 
and, as your Magazine is perused by many 
readers of great taste and discrimination, 
I an desirous of the opinion of some of 
your correspondents, upon this commu. 
nication, to ascertaim whether the author 
ought to cultivate his powers of fancy, 
or turn his attention to other subjects of 
a different nature and importance, 
Sept. 14, 1812. Henry Enrreco, 


MORNING, 

‘¢ Now darkness rolis up this vast black 
scroli to the end of the West, and teaves thes 
mrighty cavity of air, and the expanded earth, 
te the majestic God of day, who pours from 
his golden ura, exhaustless, a wide-spreading 
flood of silvery light. All things rejoice at 
his beautiful preseace, at the beautitul pre- 
scace 
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sence of the King of the East. Roses open: 


their ruby lips, and breathe soft their choicest 
fragrance; birds praise his powerful beauty» 
pouring forth sweetest notes of thrilling elo- 
quence ; earth smiles, well pleased ; air dances 
in many a curious maze; and the lake and 
the river receive, with shining face of joy, the 
soft impressions of the lovely light. 

Shall man, Lord of earth and sea, who 
walketh erect in the majesty of his form, 
who stampeth on the earth, and saith, “it 


is mine ;” who stretcheth out his right hand) 


for a sceptre, and commands the beasts and 
the fowls; whose eyes span the Heavens 5 
whose voice is the thunder of terror; whose 
thought pierces through the Heaven of Hea- 
ven, and follows the comet’s course, and 
reaches into the fathomless cavern of futu- 
rity ; shall God-like man lie buried under the 
darkness of his eye-lids, in unprofitable and 
monotonous oblivion, dead to the countless 
felicities of light '=-Awake! thou who art 
so capable of varied happiness, call into life 
thy numerous powe rs—thy senses, shake off 
old sloth, rouse up thy vigour like a lion, 
go forth, and inhale, at every pore and every 
seuse, the pleasures of the morn, unspeakable 
in beauty. 


er 


To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

7 OUR correspondent “ Philalethes” 

has contradicted a statement made 

by me, in my sketch of the former and 

present state of Lambeth, &c. I can 

have no dyrespect for the writer, but I 

do not like noticmg anonymous replies, 

and, indeed, have but little inclination, 
or time, tor controversy, 

In the hasty sketch which I gave of 
remarkable objects or occurrences, I 
might have mentioned the quarrel be- 
tween Mr, Carpenter and Joanna South. 
coit; but felt no wish to dwell more par. 
wicularly on that subject. But at might 
not have occurred to your correspon. 
dent, that negative information is nut ale 
ways satisfactory or candid: he has told 
us that neither Mrs. Southeott nor her 
irrends ever attend Mr. Carpenter's 
House oF God; but has neglected to ine 
form us in what particulars their docs 
trines now dilfer; and the ambiguity of 
his language might lead some to doubt 
whether Mr, Carpenter had ever been 
the supporter of the awful pretensions 
OF tins cxtraordinary female, who con. 
sders herself “the Bride, the Lamb's 
Waite, and the Woman el thed with the 
Sun IT think my information sufi- 
clentiy correct: to permit me to say that 
the cues cause of the dispute orisimated 
ay Me. Carpenter's belief in the visitas 
wits of the Youth of Neckinger- Mills 


notoriety. Mrs. Southcott, feeling a nae. 
tural wish to monopolize fame, could 
not endure that another should also be~ 
come popular as a dealer in dreams and, 
visions. However, the zeal with 
which Mr. Tozer defends the opinions of 
the prophetess at his chapel, near the 
Obelisk, Saint George’s Fields, in some 
measure perhaps couaterbalances the 
loss of Mr. Carpenter. The multitude 
are fond of the marvellous; and absur- 
dity is sure to be sanctified by Scripture 
proofs. 

I was once present when Mr. Car- 
penter explained the representations of 
the visions, said to be seen by the afore. 
said youth; they were then drawn and 
coloured on large paper, and held up une 
der his pulpit, while he named to the 
audience, the time and place at which 
those wonders were seen. The absurdi, 
ties he related, and the confidence with 
which he declared his firm belief'in them, 
almost induced me to doubt the evidence 
of my own senses. —Mr. Hann, who was 
formerly one of Mrs. Southcott’s follows 
ers, has, since his recantation, taken up 
the pen to expose her impudence and 
falsehoods: according to him, “‘ she open- 
ed her commission in 1792,” and declared 
herself to be the woman spoken of in 
the Revelations; that her business is to 
warn the world of the near approach of 
the Millenium, and to seal the people 
for the enjoyment of the same to the 
amount of 144,000, &c. &c. (See his 
Life of Joanna S»uthcort, Letter to the 
Bishop of London, &c.) 

With respect to the letter, or seal, aS 
it is termed, which has excited so much 
inquiry among the curious, the following 
is a description of one which was pro- 
fanely broke open, and presented to me 
as a Curiosity. 

In the centre of an eval which o¢cu- 
pies one side of the paper, is the name 
ot the disciple who is sealed, on the 
other side appears the following words, 
“The sealed of the Lord, The elect 
precious Man’s Redemption, To Inherit 
the Tree of Lite, To he made Heirs of 
God and Joint Heirs with Jesus Christ. 
May 21, 1808.” To this, in a scarcely 
legible hand, is signed, “ Jownna South- 
cot,” 

One of the seals, intended to secure 
the contents, appears to repre-ent a 
lion: the other impression has I. C. with 
two stars, the explanation of which, she 
says, was given her by the spirit, Qn 
the face of this letter appears again the 
hame o} the person sealed 5 and some of 


them 
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them have these words added—** Notto  glishmen, to have one of our great mea 


be opened.” J.M. FLnDaLt. 
November'15, 1812. 


oT 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 
SIR, 

NDIGNATION always arises in my 
] bosom, when I view, in the Royal 
Exchange, the statue of that most pros 
“fligate monarch Charles IL, 

Greece and Rome erected statues to 
their heroes, patriots, orators, &c.; “when 
these were seen, their noble actions were 
recalled to memory. Beholders thought 
of them with gratitude, The sight of 
them encouraged others to love their 
country; reflected shame on self-interest 
ed men, and despicable traitors; and 
stimulated youth to obtain such honors. 
But, when any one sees, in the first place, 
in the centre of the first city in the world, 
the statue of this man, how will he be as- 
tonished to hear, that he, whom it repre- 
sents, was a drunkard—a _ profligate—a 
traitor—whose court was a seraglio— 
who was a patron of vice; who, to supe 
port his vicious courses, sold Dunkirk 
to Louis XV, of France !* 

Would it not be more grateful to En- 


grace this noble emporium, one whom 
people of every nation may view and 
admire, instead of one who is a disgrace 
to our nation, and an object of cone 
tempt? 
Herts, Sept. 15, 1812. W. Berk, 
En 
Lo the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
SIR, 
N order to ascertain, by an annual 
Exhibition, which breeds of oxen, 
‘sheep, and pigs, respectively, will ime 
prove the most in weight of meat, of 
good quality, forthe market, in a given 
time, and with a given consumption of 
food; the Smithfield Club, which was in- 
stituted in 1798, through the patriotic 
endeavours of the late Duke of Bedford, 
distributed their annual prizes in Decem- 
ber last, on the award of Mr. George 
Guerrier of Poplar, Essex; Mr. Wm, 
Harrison of Folkington, Sussex; and Mr. 
Emanuel Pester,of Yeovil, Somersetshire, 
the three judges appointed for examining 
the animals exhibited, and considering 
the several particulars in the certificates 
of their breeds, ages, food, &c.— Below 
is @ return of the particulars *: 





* Hume, vol. vii., p. 394—-Rapin, vol. ii. 
p. 619, 640, 653, 675. 


* See a sitnilar account last year, in vol. 
Rxxiii. p. 209. 





PRIZE OXEN. 


Loose 
Fat. 
lbs. 


Hise os) 
Horns. 
lbs. 


Beef. 
lbs. 


Head. 
lbs. 


Fat. 
lbs, 


Blood 
| Ibs. 





Mr. John Westear’s 6-year old Hereford 
Ox, fed on hay and 600 oil cakes 

Mr, fohn Jenner’s 7-year old Sussex Ox, 
fed on grass and hay, only 

Mr. John Westcar's 6-year old Devonshire 
Ox, fed on grass, hay, and 500 oil cakes 

Mr. John Westcar’s 5-year old Hereford 
Ox, fed on hay and turnips 

Mir. James Tibbit’s 5-year old Scotch Ox, 
fed on grass-and hay—~ 

Mr. Robert Hughe’s 6 years and 8 months 
old Devon Cow, fed on grass and hay, 
which has borne three calves 


; 


i 


ero oq - 


7 


' 





1646 128 | 58 


1230 104 | 54 
.1274 


11563 


























PRIZE SHEEP. 


Muto, 
& Head.|- 
ibs. 








enisnanestnieene 


Z 
° 
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Mr. John Arnold’s three 32-months old 
| long-woolled New Leicester SPER 
fed on grass only 
Mr. James King’s three 20-months old 
} South-Down Wether, fed on grass 
only 





. 
——— 


153 

158} 

i544 
99 
86 
92 
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—_ —- ——— } Pork, Loose Entraiis, Weight. 
| Head, and} Fat. Blood. é&c. alive. 
PRIZE PIG, Feet. | Ibs. | Ibs. | Ib: | lbs, 
Ibs. 
| ~ — eee | ee ee 
Mr. James King’s 29-weeks old Suffolk 2) aay 4 9 18 172 
Pig, fed on barley-meai and water.... § | | 
The conditions and premiums oifered 'To speak of either of the mighty mas. 


hy the Club, for the ensuisg year, ditfer ters of harmony, Handel and Haydn, as 
in no material degree from those of last having atrauied the ne-plus-ultra of mu. 
year; and the bills, with printed forms sical excellence, would be equally tdle ; 
Yor the certificates required from candi- but we may give the palm to one or the 


dates, may be had as usual, other without an imputation of biind ate 
Jun. 16, 1813. J. Farey,Sec. tachment to either. Those of your 
——— readers, Mr. Editor, whocan understand 

To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. the scieutific points between Oxeusis and 
SER, Mr. Gardiner, will perceive the merits 


AVENG lately seen Mr. Gardiner’s of the question do not rest upon them. 
f paper on Modern Music, my ad- No one would measure the powers of 
swiration of the great master of the old =Newton’s mind by a philosophical tnfle ; 
school, has drawn from me a few re- nor of Locke’s understanding by a metas 
narks, which possibly you may deem physical subtilty; nor of Shakespeare's 
unworthy your notice; though I feel genius by apoint of grammar; nor would 
some encouragement in offering them, T decide between Handel and Haydn by 
from recollectng your reception of a a chord of the 15th, or 4 minor 3ds, 
turner communication, contaming aa Admitting that they possessed equal 
meyuiry Concerning the poetical cuntri- science, or even that Haydu refined on 
butors to landed, that of Hlandel, [ cannot but prefer the 
Io your Magazine for April, 1807, latter, on the basis of his truth to nature, 
amongst other replies to it, the one from aud bis faithful, powerfal, and most at- 
Br. Evans, of Bustol, by communica- fecting language of human sentiments 
tay conswerable information, lad me and passion, which the genius of the 
winder an agreeable obligation to that former has not equally expressed. This 
genteman, foc which my thanks are but is the ground on which we must Compare 
a poor return, these great composers. They have, in 
Your correspondent W. G, whose mu- their works, addressed themselves to the 
sical yenius and eccentricity equally de- mast profound, dignified, and amiable 
hight and amuse his friends, has spread emotions of man: query, which of them 
over his first paper a blaze of Nagas wilh most complete success? ‘“bhousands 
tion, through which itis somewhat diffi- have felt som: thing like inspiration after 
cult to discern the justness of his critie a sacred performance of Handel’s,—a 
Gis, as resulting trom che soundness of holy sentiment and impression, as though 
bis pudement, and the purity of his taste. a celestial ambassador, with a chow of 
ret cs seg fers SH at raya % angels, had been speaking to them ; and 
of now andl ad pe pre ten anne has heen a se tae aga ne of _ ad 
iad colin ta heart oe nid re ercise of the suul under it, similar in pu- 
vspeapente th” ore saree rs and elevation to the enthusiasm of 
chords are chemi: ale chanved: of cl “ neo es and virtue. A grand sentiment 
anical * precipitation,” Rt wine a E anda high tone of feeling have also been 
trons,” Xe. It opens a now om demain yea = vk by _ gS 
anton, that Gia haat dcieeee r ut, do not think It SO, obvious, Mr. 
pe saa very of musical Editor, that Haydn's ambitious splendor, 
issue trom Sir H. Davy’s la- theatrical” air. el: b 
boratory. Let not Mr. G. take excep- and brilli: ir, €laborate ornament, 
tion atthe word enthusiasts Ln “ys ire ese ae have eminently il 
ate stor gy £mean to spired the hallowed feeling that bears so 
dignity, not degrade, him in it; esteem- powerful a testimony t he f hi 
my enthusiasm im music to have an allie rival. y to the genius of his 


ance with the preat and cood of | . 
pr eal t aud ¢ of human 1 cannot but fecl, sir, there is a 


degree of sophistication (if you will allow 
the 
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the term in music) in the compositions 
of the new school; and the admiration 
they have drawn from me bas not always 
had the according approbation of moral 
feeling, or religious sentiment; any more 
than the imposing, bué false, sentimenta- 
lity of a Kotzebue; or the grand, but 
pernicious, morality of a Goethe or a 
Schiiler. 

It might be supposed the continental 
philosophers and musicians had disco- 
vered some new region of human nature, 
to which their works were addressed; 
bearing some relation perhaps to the sene 
sation, intellect, moral sense, and ima. 
gination, we generally ascribe to man; 
yet not expressly referable to any one of 
them; for they certainly often succeed 
by the magic of talent to raise a great 
feeling, which with ditficulty we can de- 
fine, approve, or acceunt tor. 

I trust, Mr. Editor, that, with all our 
xotic follies and mimicry, there is less 
dulteration of natural sentiment in this 

country, than on the continent; and I 
would wish a jealous veneration of Hane 
del long to remain at once an evidence 
of it, anda pledge of security to the 
distinction. , 

Matchless in sublimity as Handel’s cho. 
russes are, I conceive, sir, the test of 
his inspiration and powerful genius is less 
in thein than in the profound emotion 
he produces by a few simple notes 1n his 
sacred songs; as in the three following, 
of the minor key: ‘* Behold and see,” in 
the Messiah; ‘* Farewel, ye limpid 
Springs,” in Jeptha; and “ Total Eclipse,” 
in Sampson. There is no language to 
describe the feeling these compositions 
give me; none will be necessary to those 
who have felt them with a kindred spirit, 
to that which inspired them. To the 
grace and sweetness of Haydn’s melo- 
dies, we can scarcely couceive a rival 
excellence ; and, accompanied as they 
are with such refinement of scientific 
skill and exquisite beauty of ornament, 
they will ever be a feast of the first order 
to a cultivated taste; but this, -sir, is 
very distinct from the soul.moving awful 
simplicity of Handel, and certainly 
€vinces a mind of a different order, @ith 
less of the divinity stirring within it. 

Venerating Handcl as I du, conceive, 
Sir, how it moves one’s spleen to hear, as 
T have done, quacks in the art deny that 
Handel bas any music of characteristic 
expression, and then perhaps ainble on 
the keys a scrap of Italian inanity, and 
call it perfection, There is, indeed, a 
great deal of quackery in musical science, 

Monxtuty Mac. No. 237, 
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and inferior writers frequently debace 
it with tricks and prettinesses, that make 
sensible men ashamed of it: refinement 
tuo has nearly made it incapable of 
speaking to the honest and genuine af- 
fections of the human bosom: it is more 
frequently the language of affectation 
than of truth; of a sickly sensibility than 
of good feeling. But I would. allude 
more particularly to a special quack con- 
ceit of musical expression, with which 
some composers have played strange fan- 
tastic gambols, and nearly exposed by 
them the whole science to derision and 
contempt; but it is, Mr. Editor, a strain- 
ing of musical sound to represent mechas 
nic motions in nature, which were never 
intended to be so represented. That 
there is some relation between sound and 
motion, I acknowledge; and great beauty 
and effect in one accompanying the other; 
but, to take one to express the other, 1s 
using the former at some hazard—as the 
ludicrous is ever close at hand to mock 
the foolish attempt. 

Many of your readers will recol'ect 
the most notable ** Battle of Prague,” 
and the imminent danger they have been 
in from the flying bullets and charge of 
cavalry, as exinbited on the keys of the 
piano: instances might be mentioned, 
sir, ten times more absurd than these, 
The greatest masters are in equal dange@ 
when they desert the proper sphere of 
musical expression, and cease to use it 
as the language of strong or amiable pase 
sion. My reverence for the ** Creation,” 
(which surely has given to Haydu a death 
less name,) restrains my pen; and will 
not permit me to particularize incongrul- 
ties of a similar kind, which I would 
have ever offensive to gond taste, anid 
scouted by all who have at heart the true 
dignity and honour of musical science. 

Beethoven (whom Mr. G. names with 
great honour) mocks all criticism; a wild 
insanity of genius bears him to some sue 
pra-lunary region, where human judz- 
ment and fecling are equally at faulr. 

Of the greater: works of Mozait, I am 
too ignorant to form an opinion; the 
elegance, pathos, and chastity, of his m:. 
nor ones Challenge a more general stuuy 
of his refined genius, 

Had Mr. Gardmer spoken in much 
stronger terms of the emasculated cha. 
racter of the Ttalian opera, many, with 
myself, would have heartily coincided 
with him; for certainly that prosuteted 
form of a noble art and science, sith- 
serves merely to voluptuousness, aid to 
a spurious refinement of seitiment, which 
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erects ielf on the ruin of all manly feel- 
Jag, pure taste, and virtuous sensibility. 

Ty concluding this paper, which T fear, 
Mr. Editor, you may thick tedious, I 
would express my feeling of the distinc- 
tion between the ancient and modern 
schoo!, by observing, that the perform- 
ance of Handel's sacred compositions, I 
always refer to aChristian cempie; while 
Hayda (did I worship Jupiter) would be 
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equally admired in the Pantheon; and, 
in my preference of Handel, [ fear no 
ridicule in declaring, it 1s a necessity of 
my nature to bow cto the power of his 
genius, and that [ am pressed to bear 
iny testimony to it under a persuasion 
that it was pre-eminently touched b 
the spirit of Deity. W. Mansmatt, 
Star Cross, Devony 
July 28, 1812. 
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some account of the tire of DON 

MARIANO MORENO, secretary of 

the sUNTA Of BUENOS AYRES; tnclu- 

ding a sxxicH of the Revolution of 
the SPANISH PROVINCES t# SOUTH 

AMPRICA,. 

MALE subject of this memoir died on 
4] the 4th of March, 1811, while on 
his vovage to England, as deputy from 
the Revolutionary Junta of Buenos 
Ayres, to this government. His eloquent 
exertions in the cause of liberty, and 
more especially his. memorial on the poe 
hey of opening a fiee trade with Ene 
yland, caused him to be regarded by his 
countryinen as the Fox of South Ame- 
ricae Tins tile testified the opinion 
they had formed of his taleuts, and per- 
haps more particularly tended to express 
the hopes they had formed of his poli. 
uical career, which untortuuately termie 
nated ere he had completed his thirty- 
second year. As au accomplished schue 
lar, & bod and eulyltened orator, an 
undaunted aud incorrupuble champion 
of liberty, and a decided friend to Ene 
gland, he is an olject of interest and ree 
spect to the readers of this Moscellany ; 
aud, itis hoped, they wall gladly admit a 
bow paves as a biographical tribute to his 
memory. Don Mariano Moreny Ws 
the eldest son of Don Manuel Moreno 
one ot the oticers in the Treasury of the 
Royal Chest, at Buenos Ayres. He re- 
CoN ed the rudiments of education under 
t s tutes s tool, and guve early proofs 
of extraordinary capacity and keen sen. 


sibitv, a qualitv which alinost uniformly 
enaractenves men of superior minds, 
I rom this hv ry infancy he displayed a spirit 
wi) pa 


teh Coma neaher brook humiliation 
. ‘ ’ 


hor save Way to Violence; and this noble 


r nc this ‘ . 
t td pe r was the more remarkable m him 
’ 


because, being bern to a slender patrie 
g } ‘ ~ seri? ' ~ 5 
wyny, andin a Spanish colony, he must 
have beca often tcmmpted tu desceud to 
the usual arts of risiay in the world, At 
i 





a proper age he was sent to the King’s 
School, (Escuela del Rey,) a seminary 
supported by funds from the Royal Treas 
sury. At the age of eight years, he had 
nearly fallen a victim to the small-pox, 
which, as vaccination nor even inocu. 
lation had then been introduced, was @ 
murtal plague, carrying off at least a 
third of those who took the infection, 
At twelve, he was sent to study the clas- 
sics at the college of St. Carlos, supported 
also by the crown, and, further, by the 
property which devolved to it on the 
expulsion of the Jesuits. 

This establishment is quite monastic 5 
it is calculated to make friars and curates, 
rather than good citizens, At five in the 
morning, in summer, the pupils are called 
up to go to the chapel and perform mene 
tal devotions, or hear mass; in winter, af 
seven. They mess all together, and are 
lodged three or four in a room, in a very 
homely way. ‘They lave a -nuinber of 
out-studedts, at least double that of the 
collegians. This seminary, compaced 
with any of the colleges of Oxford or 
Cambridge, would make a vile figure. 
‘The course of studies pursued, tends to 
form the youths into intolerant theolo- 
gians, who waste their time in agitating 
aud defending abstract questions on dis 
vinity, angels, &c. and spend their lives 
id Supporting the ridiculous and exploded 
systems of the schoolmen, ‘The injui 
done to the minds of the pupils by x 
exercises, might be compensated by the 
lectures on logic, mathematics, natural 
and experimental philosophy, and ethics; 
which are given to the students for three 
years, as preparatory to their studying 
theology; which, as it is the science they 
ought to preserve most fresh in their 
memory, is served up the Inst. It. ia 
om however to add, that, in these 

ranches, the scholastic system is maine 
tained inal its rigour, and the theories 
Which Lave been abanduned in Europe 
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for these fifty years, are warmly main- 
tained, The ignorance of the professors 
in practical science is such, that there 
are many among them who, though they 
éan speak with ability on any subject in 
physics, are quite embarrassed on at- 
tempting to use a pneumatic machine, 
or the apparatus for evolvirg the gases ; 
the theory of which they can explain ad- 
mirably, but cannot perform the opera- 
tion. This sHameful state of education 
is attributable to the system of despotism 
and oppression constantly pursued by 
Spain, especially in her colonies; and 
is a natural consequence of the exclusive 
title which the ecclesiastics have nvain- 
tained ever since the ume of the monks, 
of presiding over every literary establish- 
ment. Under the pretext of possessing 
that virtue, which it was requisite the 
pupils should possess, the clergy and 
friars have occupied all the collegial 
chairs, and have dexterously cnitivated 
this powerli ] means of augmenting their 
credit and their power, 

-Atthe end of each year there is a pri- 
vate examination before a tribunal formed 
of all the professors im the college, un- 
der the presidency of. a chancellor; and 
the students cannot pass to the higher 
lectures without having received appro- 
bation on their advancement, The same 
forms are observed in the halls of theo- 
logy; these are governed by three pro- 
fessors, who give each day an hour’s lec- 
ture in turns: all degrees are obtained 
by public disputation, in the presence of 
a magistrate, commn.issioned by govern- 
ment, 

Dr. Moreno soon acquired a thorough 
knowledge of Latin, spoke it with ease 
and elegance, and produced some toler- 
able verses in that language. He went 
through the higher classes with singular 
Siccess. Ata yearly meeting, in which 
were assembled the principals of all the 
convents in the city, young Moreno was 
chosen to sustain the honour of the 
school, in an act of conclusions in philo- 
sophy, for such this ceremony is called; 
and, on another occasion, he did the 
saine in theology. 

Ife was a most voracious reader, and 
his father at times found it necessary to 
keep books from him, out of regard to 
bis health, Elis zeal for knowledge, and 
the talents he displayed, enabled him to 
form connections with literary persons of 
consequence, who treated him with par- 
ticular distinction, and opened their li- 
braries to him: among these was a re- 
epeetable Franciacan friar, Cayetano Ro- 
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driguez, now provincial prelate of Buenos 
Ayres. Tins worthy ecclesiastic pave 
him access to the library of the convent, 
introduced him to his fnends, and con. 
tributed to prepare the way for the 
honourable career he afterwards com. 
menced. 

Dr. Moveno had now spent eight years 
in study, and had reached the twentieth 
of his age. His father, possessed of small 
property, and having other children to 
provide for, found it difficult to furnish 
the money necessary to establish him in 
a profession. The church was the usual 
resource for young men of small fortune 
in that colony, for a military life there 
involved them in indigence and corrup- 
tion. Mariano long hesitated, whether 
or not to take orders, as his father and 
mother, who were pious people, desired 
him. | 

At length he decided on going to the 
city of La Plata, capital of the province 
of Chuquisaca, in Peru, in order to be 
made a priest, There then resided in 
Buenos Ayres, a rich curate of the Ar- 
chiepiscopal jurisdiction of La Plata,who 
had come as deputy from his brethren to 
conduct a lawsuit against the Royal Au- 
diencta,which had oppressed them ; and, 
from this act of oppression, an appeal lay 
to the Council of the Indies in Madrid: 
this individual came invested with the 
powers of his compeers, and had at his 
disposal a sum of eighty thousand dol- 
lars, which had been subscribed to defray 
the costs of the suit ; and, as the war then 
prevented all intercourse with Old Spain, 
he remained long in Buenos Ayres. He 
had been present at the last conclustons 
which Mariano defended in the collere 
of San Carlos; admired his talents, and 
took bim under his protection, prowising 
to use his influence with the prelate fur 
his advancement. The tather of Marie 
ano, who had just been promoted toa 
higher situation in the tribunal of ac- 
counts, and received an advance of 
twelve hundred dollars a-year, found 
means to provide the youny doctor with 
the necessaries for his journey. 

On his arrival at La Plata, he found 
that the good curate had franked bis 
board and lodging, in the house of his 
inumate triend, the canon, Dr. Mathias 
Terrazas, to whom he gave bin every 
hind of recommendation, and an open 
letter of credit. 

The ciuy of La Plata is head of the 
province which bears the name of Clue 
quisaca, In Peru, and is the seat of a go. 
vernment, wn a aud presidency 
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of the Royal Audiencia of the district ; it 
is subject, in civil and judicial matters, 
to the authority of this local tribunal; 
hut it acknowledges a dependence, in 
matters of government, on the cuy of 
Buenos Avres, capital of the whole vice. 
rovaliy; tnere is an University im it, 
rather ancient, in which jurisprudence, 
theology, and philosophy are studied 5 
bui no degrees are conferred, except in 
the two first tacuities. At this time tt 
was the only establishment of the kind in 
the whole viceroyalty of Buenos Ayres, 
aud those students who were inclined to 
decorate themselves with the tle of 
Doctors, or really wanted the distinctioa 
which is necessary for the exercise of cer- 
tain literary functions, had to traverse a 
Jurge tract of country through roads en- 
tively destitute of the conveniences of 
life, or to pass the dangerous Cordillera 
of the Andes, which separates Buenos 
Ayres from the provinces of Chilé, where 
there is another college less celebrated, 
though ic is the firstin point of the im- 
perfection of its instrucuons. There was 
unother establishment in Cordova, the 
capital of the province of Tucuman, dis- 
tant two hundred and fifty leagues from 
Buenos Ayres, and the first among the 
tities of the interior; but that institution 
is so insignificant, that the students avoid 
it as involving the reproach of bad dis- 
eipline and abandonment. It is only 
gince the time of the establishment of 
the present Junta, that this college has 
yoetricved ws credit, 

Phe protection of government has 
often been soliened for making the col- 
hive of San Carlos, in Buenos Ayres, an 
1 Wiversity, but tu ho purpose, Indeed, 
there is some inconvemence in forming 
such an dastitution ma capitals which is, 

the bustle and corruption ot large 

wos we decidedly inpnical to the 
udlies of youth. Siace the military 
tS Waco the country Was obliged 


make €O  yesist the invasion of 
e begish troops under Beresford 
1 Wihaitelock, they mune omen of 
ptciios Avres lave lived in @ state of 
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einpirics and quacks, who infested the 
province, will have no successors to supe 
port their exertions, though the profess 
sion is lucrative and honourable. 

Dr. Moveno set out for Perw in the 
middle of November, 1799. ‘The reader 
will be surprised to learn, that a road so 
much frequented as is that to the incerior 
provinces, with which a continual com. 
munication is maintained for trade, as 
well as on government business, has been 
to this very day so much neglected, that 
there is not to be found on the whole of 
it, any tolerable accommodation for a 
traveller. The whole course of it is dis- 
tributed into miserable postas, situated at 
great distances from each other, under 
the management of rude and poor [o- 
dians, who, far from being able to relieve 
the traveller from bis fatigue on arriving, 
afflict him with the sight of their extreme 
indigence; aud, with the exception of 
those in the villages, on the line of com- 
munication, such as Luxan, Cordova, 
Santiago del Estero, Salta, and Tucu- 
man, which are better managed; there 
is not one which affurds either food, bed, 
or any thing but horses; and these, 
though the country abounds with them, 
are of a perverse description. This 
reprehensible neglect of a piont so 
interesting to the internal and external 
trade of the Viceroyalty, arises from 
this circumstance: the maintenance of 
the postas is an establishment belonging 
to the administration of the Post Office, 
which branch is one of the rents 
of the royal family; and hence the ad- 
ministrators think of nothing but the 
mere transport of the mail, and for this 
purpose they have fixed, at each distance 
of twelve and fourteen leagues, a mises 
rabic hut, with a small yard for the post 
horses, Subsequently perceiving the 
profit that might result from supplying 
travcliers with their horses on the road, 
they extended that benefit to the publie 
on very moderate charges. Consequent- 
ly the traveller cannot require more than 
relays of horses, and a guide from one 
pest to another; and, if he must neces 
s#rily be subject to great inconvenience 
and privation for the space of a month 
and a halt, which is occupied in travels 
ung ta Lower Peru, be suifers no less in 
the immense extent of desert plains and 
steep mountains, without any other safes 
guard than that of the Indian who cone 
ducts him. Equal inconveniences ate 
tend the weighty convoys of money bes 
fonwng to the king and to the merchants, 
Suita eguently ga the same road to 
Buenos 
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Buenns Ayres, and the loads of mer- 
chandise and valuable effects which are 
sent from that city to the interior pro- 
vinces, without any other guard than the 
Peons who take charve of the burdens. 

A journey attended with such disa- 
yreeable circumstances, could not but 
be prejudicial to Dr. Moreno’s health, 
which was always very precarious. Ere 
he bad proceeded half way, he was at- 
tacked at Tucuman with a cruel dis- 
order, which confined him fifteen days 
to his bed. No medical aid could be 
procured, for the bodies of the inhabitants 
of that place were entirely left to the 
inercy of quacks. He owed his reco- 
very to an accident. One day when he 
was desperately ill, and parched with 
thirst, neglected by the persons who pre- 
tended to nurse him, he seized a large 
jug of water, which had been left within 
his reach; as he could not sit, he was 
ebiiged to incline the vessel over his 
body while he drank; his arms failed 
hin after having swallowed a_ large 
draught, and the rest of the water flowed 
over his whole body. This sudden bath 
speedily banished the disease, which 
must have been some kind of fever. The 
reader will, no doubt, account for the 
phenomenon by reference to the cures 
performed by Dr. Currie, in cases of ty- 
-phus, by cold affusion, 

In two months anda half from the 
time of his departure, be arrived at La 
Plata, where he was well received by the 
archbishop, and particularly so by the 
canon Terragas, who took him into his 
housre with all the warnith of hospitality 
aud friendship. By his intelligent man- 
ner of conducting affairs, as secretary to 
the see, he possessed the entire confi 
dence of the prelate, and hence was of 
great service to Mariano. Though a na- 
tive of Cochabamba, in Pera, “he was 
particularly attached to the natives of 
Buenos Ayres, because he discovered in 
thei a more elevated and ingenuous 
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character than in bis own countrymen, 
who are distinguished by their taste tos 
intrigue, and their narrowness of mind, 
The city maintains itseif by the pro- 
duce of the salaries of the civil otticers, 
and by that of the archiepiscopal see, 
and of the other ecclesiastical dignitaries 
resident there. It was founded in the 
tine of the Indians; and this country 
was the last conquest which the Incas 
had added to their empire when they 
were supplanted Ly the Spaniards, It 
then assumed the name of Chuquisaca, 
which it long preserved; and ther 
changed it for that of City of La Plata, 
though among the vulgar it retains it old 
appellation, and the whole district of its 
province is called the Province of 
Charcas. The population may be reckons 
ed at 18,000 souls, Its jurisdiction has 
six departments; namely, Yaunparez, 
which comprehends 16 doctrinas, inclu- 
ding in that number the two parishes of 
San Lorenzo and San Sebastian, situated 
within the capital; that of ‘Tomma, with 
eleven villages; Pilaya and Puspayay 
with seven doctrinas; Orure, with four 
villages; Paria with iv: it, and Carangas 
with : six. Its government has always been 
an object of awliuon among the mis 
litary, because it is better endowed than 
the others, and comprehends the presi- 
dency of that audtencia which determines 
the civil and criminal causes of the pro- 
vinces of La Paz, Cochabamba, and Po- 
tusi; the others, comprehended under the 
viceroyalty of Beence Ayres, being sub- 
jected to the particular jurisd: ction re 
sident in that city. All these circume 
stances, and that of its having been long 
regarded as the next step to the vice- 
royaity, have rendered it a most desira- 
ble situation for those whose avarice and 
ambition urges them to seek the favour 
of the Spanish court. 
[We are promised a continuance of this 
interesting article in our next. ] 
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PUBLIC SPIRIT OF LOCKE. 
N R. WADE, who was taken up for 
‘BS Monmouth’s revellion, stated, in his 
confession, that the eq'ipage of the Duke 
uf Monmouth cost five thousand pounds, 
and that four hundred pounds was given 
by Mr. Locke. There seems to be trath 


in this, as James II, demanded Locke of 
the States, on aecount of the part he had 
taken in that seditious. movement, 


BELON, 

Belon travelled into Egypt, Judea, 
Greece, and [taly; and, on his return, pub.» 
listied, in 1558, Remonstrances sur l Agric 
culture. Yhough an il-written b wk, 
it proclaimed in France many exouc arts 
of culture. Among other things, he says, 
that the Swiss already raised orange and 
lemon trees from the seed, but the Pari- 

sians did nyt. Ile recommends the in- 
portatig 
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portation of various fruit-trees, which 
were still rarein France. The monks of 
Port-royal appear to have listened to his 
hints, and to have obtained from the Ita- 
lian monasteries many new frutt-trees. 
One of these cenobites, Amaud d’An- 
dillv, wrote the first good book on Hortie 
culture in 1652. 
ORIGIN OF THE WORD CANDIDATE. 

It was resolved to propose a law, for- 
bidding any pretender to the superior 
offices to go about, as had been the cus- 
tom, in garments of an extraordinary 
whiteness (whence they were called can- 
didates), to solicit the people’s votes. 
Hooke’s Rom. Hist. 2d. v. 8vo. p. 446. 


@NARACTERS OF THE JUDGES OF KING 
CHARLES THE FIRST, FROM HEATH'S 
CHRONICLE OF THE CIVIL WARS;” 
REING A SPLCIMEN OF PARTY REPRE- 
SENTATION. 

Colonel Thomas Harrison, the son 
of a butcher, at Newcastle-under-line, 
in Staffordshire, once servant to Mr, 
Hulker, an attorney. He betook him- 
self to the army in the beginning of the 
wars, aud, by preaching and such-like 
sanctity, came to be a major; where his 
pragmatical spirit, cherished by Crom- 
well, preferred him to a colonel, and the 
custody of the king’s person, when taken 
from tue Isle of Wight; which he most 
rrreverentiy abused, by no less saucy he- 
haviour than treasonable speeches. He 
was afterwards the great captain of all 
the schisinatiques, especially Fifth.mo- 
narchy-men; im whose love, and no others, 
he died, and was expectedly executed 
at Charing Cross, in thatexpratory month 
of October, 1660. 

John Carew, brother of Sir Alexander 
Carew, beheaded in 1644. This person 
was no doubt deluded by the mistaken 
ympulses of Satan for those of the spirit, 
beng a rank Fitth-monarchist, and so pre- 
disposed ‘against all government and au. 
thority, which he helped to strike at in 
the death of the king. 

John Cook, the solicitor of the Hivh 
Court, whose plea (charitably taken) is 
h s best characte rethat his crime was 
not out of malice but avarice; being a 
, or man, and in a wanting condition 

vetage he undertook this most scelerate 
piece of service —Better be out of prac. 
tic) than ia such as this. 

Hlenry treton, comimissary-general of 
bo Sf. Cronwe Li’s sec nd, espoused his 
daughter as well as his designs, —so, he 
farver-in-law, like sonecut-law, and ven. 
teimsr a li the same lieben, aud at the 
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Hugh Peters, the shame of the clergy, 
a pulpit-buffuon, a seditious abominabie 
fellow, trumpet to this pageantry of a 
High Court of Justice, the most unpa< 
ralleled ecclesiastic in all 
times. . 

Thomas Scott, a brewer’s clerk, then 
turned country-attorney,and, by counte- 
nance of the grandees, was chosen a re~ 
cruit for the borough of Wickham, in the 
county of Buckingham; so violent an 
enemy of the king, that he wished for 
no other epitaph or inscription on his 
grave, than, Here lies Thomas Scott, one 
of the king’s judges ;—-but he should first 
have wished tor a grave. 

Gregory Clement, a merchant, who 
procured and purchased a place in Par. 
liament, by the saine means as he did his 
lustful debaucheries, for the notoriety of 
which, his fellow-villains discarded him 
their company. He contributed to the 
destruction of his sovereign, that he might 
reign in his own wickedvess. 

Daniel Astell, a kind of country-mer« 
cer, in Bedfordshire, obeyed the call (as 
he said) of the pulpits, and went forth 
some small officer to fight against the 
mighty, after many traverses, was made 
heutenant-colonel, and employed by 
Cromwell, out of favour to him, as the 
ready way to greatness, to be captain of 
the guard at the king’s trial; where he 
made his janizaries, by blows and threats, 
to cry out Justice and Execution. He 
was guilty of a great deal more biond in 
Ireland, and had gotten a pretty foul 
estate, 

Colonel Thomas Pride, a brewer, to 
which he ascended from a drayman, by 
the same steps as from thence he became 
a lord: he wasa resolute ignorant fellow, 
but of very good success, and therefore 
fit to partake with Cromwell, and to vet= 
ture on that prime and hardy work of 
garbling the parliament for him. That 
done, he deserved any employment from 
his master, and was put upon this, which 
he dischaiged with as much brutishness. 

Francis Allen, once a goldsmith, in 
Fleet-Street, where he leaped into a 
pretty estate by marrying his mistress 
was chose recruit of the Long Parliament, 
and adhered tothe jesuits for their ade 
mission of him; was made one of the 
treasurers at war, a customer, and had 
Crow- house given him, and held it in 
Cupite Revis; after that murther, was 
made one of the committee for sale of 
his majesty’s lands, &e. 

Authony S'apely, a Sussex gentleman 
@iG Colonel, ard governor of Chichester, 

strangely 
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strangely wrought into this wicked con- 
spiracieé. 

Nicholas Love, Doctor Love’s son of 
Winchester, chamber-fellow with the 
Speaker Lenthall, made one of the six 
clerks of Chancery;—a violent enemy 
avainst the king and his friends, from the 
very beginning of our troubles, and an 
army-partaker in this horrible act. 

Cornelius Holland, a servant to Sir 
Henry Vane, and preferred by him to 
the Green Cloth, in the king’s household. 
His father was a poor man, and died a 
prisoner in the Fleet: but this fellow got 
a vast estate by his disloyalty against a 
good master, whom he not only robbed 
but mardered. 

John Hewson, a broken shoemaker, 
who by degrees rose to he acolonel: a 
fellow fit for any mischief, and capable 
of nothing else, as his story will declare, 
and therefore no wonder that he was a 
partaker in this impiety. He js since 
dead, in exile, and buried, by report, at 
Amsterdam. 

Thomas Wait, a Rutlandshire man, a 
recruit to the parliament, chasen by the 
army’s influence ; and, from a mean per- 
son, made by them governor of Burleigh, 
by which means he became engaged to 
their interests and designs. 

John Allured, a soldier of fortune, 
promoted (for his hand in this villany) to 
be acolunel; died just before His Ma- 
Jesty’s restitution. 

SCANDINAVIAN WORSHIP. 

The introduction to Frederic Ruh’s 
History of Sweden, contains some curious 
pirtieulars of the easly religion of the 
worth, Liv. i.§ 8. Inthe great temple at 
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Upsal,three divinities were adored : Thor, 
whose image stood in“the middle and 
held a mace; Wodan, who stood on the 
right in complete armour; and Fricco, 
or Frey, as he is called in the Edda, who 
stood on the left, and was represented 
with the indecorous nudity of the Romau 
god Priapus. Thor ruled the weather; 
Wodan influenced the events of war; 
and Frev bestowed fertility on the mare 
riage-bed, and was the patron of peace, 
An account 13 referred to in Olaf Tryvae- 
son’s Saga, of the travelling priests and 
priestesses of Frey, who, in the villages 
where they stopped, put up stalls, or 
moveable temples, in which this god was 
worshipped with lewd rites; a youth, on 
being initiated, was said to be madea 
Frey-man, Frey was also held to be 
god of the sun, and was very popular 
throughout the north, 


TUNBRIDGE-WELLS., 
The French poet, Pavillon, addressed 
a metrical epistle to Madame Pelissari, 
in which he describes a visit to Tunbridge: 
here are some of the lines. 


Ces eaux magiques fant naitre l’enjouement; 
Ceux qui les prennent 
Sont a jouer assidument, 
A caqueter sans cesse, Ou toujours se pro- 
ménent. 


Mille fraiches beautés parent la promenade 5 
Et Von trouverait en ce lieu 

Plus malaisement un malade 
Quwun homme sain a Hotel -dieu. 


Ces lieux sont pour moi pleins d°appas ; 
Je n’y vois ni procés, ni moine, ni misere, 
On y sonne tres peu, l’on n'y travaille guére, 
Et l’on y fait de longs repas. 
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THE SWALLOWS. 


OON as th’ all enlivening sun 
Has thro’ the sign of Virgo run, 
And balances the day, 
*Tis known that winds tempestuous blow, 
And clouds in thick succession grow 
Athwart the aérial way. 


The Swallow tribe the warning take, 
And instant preparation make, 

To quit this fickle clime ; 
Asseinbled thick, in loud debate 
eettle the business of their state, 

Ans fix th’ important time. 


For this the younglings oft essay 

Their strength to skim the liquid way, 
For this exert their powers ; 

Exertion soon new strength supplies, 

Shey glide along their native skies, 

. Ner tear th’ appruaching hours. 


At length th’ important day arrived, 

And, Cach arrangement well contrived, 
Their little bands unite ; 

With one consent they wing their way, 

Where brighter sunshine cheers the day, 
And warmer skies invite. 


Sometimes, ’tis said, a few remain, 
Regardless of the cold and rain, 

Till all their tribe are flown : 
Perchance a warm or sunny day, 
With tempting aspect, caused delay, 

*Midst dangers yet unknown. 


But soon they feel their dire mistake, 
Soon too their little bosoms ache, | 
And throb with fear and pain ; 
For wintry winds with fury blow, 
Sure harbingers of rain or snow, 
And Winter’s gloomy train. 


Their pinions, now with cold opprest, 
Scarce bear them to their place ef rest, 
Some 
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Some cavern, dark and drear ; 
Where in a turpid state they lie, 
Titi warmer sunbeams gild the sky, 

And renovate the year. 


Thus some, despising common sense, 
To wit superior make pretence, 
And chuse a trackless way 5 
Such e’er with Nature are at strifes 
Reject the social sweets of life, 
And scarce exist their day. 


ee 


SONG. 
GWEETLY the poet sings, when he 
On beauty’s charms would dwell, 


Sweet sounds of heav’nly harmony 
The magic numbers swell ! 


H. B. 


Yet Beauty is the sickliest flower 
That braves th’ inclement skies ; 

That buds and blossoms in an hour, 
Then gaickly fades and dies. 

The brighest hue the rose can weary 
To woo the zephyr’s kiss, 

Js dut a prelude tothe care 
That terminates the bliss. 


For unsuspected winds may blows 
Jn many a dreadtul gust 5 
And lay the flowret’s beauties low, 
To mingle with che dust. 
Then Emma, dearest maid! reflect, 
Fre Caution’s hours are past 5 
Ani beauties of the mind select, 
Jnat will fos eves last. 
Ww. Taytor. 
ee dee 


SONNET 
To CAPEL LOFFT, Esa. 


On i's sending to the Author his “© APHORISMS 
FROM SHAKESPEARE.” 
A C458 0: jewels rich, from SuHaxes- 
PF\RE’S mine, 
Phouand thy Lady—bless’d withsense and 
taste, 


i whose brows the bays and ivy 


twine —«_ 


Arour 


2.4. , i ry 
selected have, and in fair order plac’d. 
43» 1 Pe. el | ° 
© Lottt!—With Truth and Wisdom's beams 
t! Cy siiine, 

Tiiumi te the mind, and form the heart 

bo act che upright cad the manly past, 
Ane light the path to Virtue’s holy shrine. 


Here may the youth, here may the virgin, 
gaze, 
No spot appears to hurt 
ppears to hurt the modest eye, 


L t Ki Ay) . Rd } we y 
U vai e C S LO wentrates heaven! 
Ta , 


And paints each ob} i 
: each object in the brightest 
l thank ak. 2 T . er Cro shee i..° .? 
. A +) tor (his brignt, match. 
In which a treasare vast, in nat 
“1 ast, in narrow compass, 
- Journ Brack. 
Cet S‘) ur. il, 1018. 
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ADDRESS 


TO THE 
Spirit of a Departed Friend 


BtEst spiritof my sainted friend, 
Which, in this vale of misery, 
So oft with mine was wont to blend, 
With all an angei’s sympathy ; 
Bendjng from Heav’ns exalted sphereg 
Ah deign my voice again to hear. 


When gloomy Sorrow gives her teary 
Deep o’er my datken’d eye to roll, 
Othen, as thou didst oft, appear, 
To tranguillize my troubled soul ; 
For soun as I perceive thee nigh, 
I know the shades of grief will fly. 
When, as calm evening o’er the bowers, 


From golden clouds her dews doth shedy 
1 cull the loveliest sweetest flowers, 


And, weeping, wreathe them round thy bed; 


O then, light hovering o'er the soil, 
With smiles of fove reward my toil. 


find, when my voice and lyrecombine 
To swell the vesper hymn of praisey, 
O let me hear thy harp divine, 
That sounds on bigh to Zion’s lays 5 
And thro’ the silent air, my song 
{n strains of sweeter tone prolong. 


When on thy monumental stone 
L lean, and mourn in accents low, 
Whilst o’er the church-yard still and lone 
The watchful stars of midsight glow; 
O then on Pity’s wing descend, 
Yo whisper comfort to thy friend. 


And let me hear thee softly say, 


** Repress those tears, and bush that sigh, . 


€* Scoa wili arrive the happy day, 

‘© When here by mine thy dust will lie ; 
‘¢ Then in the beams of endless light, 
** Our bl'ssful spirits will unite.” 

Fairfield. J. CoNNORs 

7+ Re 
AN ADDRESS tro rug RIVER DART. 
By ABRAHAM KYNE. 


GPIRIT of the Daat! to meet the vernal 
year, 
Whose early blossoms deck the frozen plain, 
Glide o’er the surface of thy limpid sphere, 
Led by thy Naiads and their lepid train. 


Arise, bright Pow’r! behold Favonius springy 
To rend the fetters of a brumal spell, 

To strip its demon of his frigid wings, 
And bind him to an hyperborean cell. 


Smile on the boundaries of thine oozy bfds 
Dittuse the treasures of thy copious urn ; 
For, blest by thee and Flora’s fairy tréad, 
Farth’s slumb’ring stores with. varied 
charms return, 
lr sayy ai Stream! clad with the robe of 
prig, 


aac 
Elysium reigns where’e 


Dee» rthy branches roll 3 


: he the cell, where soft-ton’d echoes sings 
y. wildest musinurs elevate the soul. 
Aad 












1 























apres 
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And where the shepherd tunes his Doric reed, 
Biest with che glow of sweet serenity, 
To Fame unknown, yet known to virtue's 
meed, 
Be mine to dwell with solitude and thee ! 
London, 1812. 


Ee 


TO THE RAINBOW. 
A PARAPHRASE ON THE 104th PSALM. 
By Mr. TUCKER. 
[ Almighty’s finger taught the beauteous 
bow, 
That crowns the clouded concave, where to 
glow ; 
Tip’d with ethereal hues his compass bright, 
Swept its grand arch of variegated light, 
That not alone displays its ample round 
Above, but winds its radiance o’er the ground. 
Wide over the heav’ns the blooming cycle 
hends, ’ 
And none can say just where each tincture 
blends, 
Where one begins, or where another ends ! 
With transport beaming from his grateful eye, 
The shepterd views the signal in the sky, 
Dwells with aeligi:t upon its form sublime, 
And hums its praises in proverbial rhyme: 
To him the charm a welcome token shines 
othe low vale whose bloom with dtought 
declines, 
Of fertile showers, that bring reviving health, 
And all the pride of vegetable wealth: 
For purpose such, its lucid form ?s giv’n, 
A curve of giory, and the crown of heaven! 
ST 
TRANSLATION OF AN Ope OF JorRTIN ; 


By PHILIP PERKINS. 


S thro’ the shade of silent groves, 
Irriguous vales, and coverts green, 
Yon stream with gentle murmur roves, 
And glides along its path, unseen— 
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Awhile<the fields, where first it rose, 
With playful sinuous course it laves, 

At length with swifter foot it flows, 
And mingles with the ocean waves. 


So may I pass ilfe’s devious days, 
Not where Wealth’s rankling cares annoy 
From troubled Discord’s noisy ways, 
From Glory’s sanguinary joy. 
Whien darkness o’er mine eyes expands, 
And weary nature seeks repose, 
May Sleep’s grim brother's icy hand 
My lifeless limbs with care compose ! 
Coventry, Fuxe 1. 
re SB 
FREEDOM, 
By M. Paenpercast. 


BST is the man who dares, unaw'd by 
fear, 
The passions of the patriot soul to feel, 
Who dares his Country’s hallow’d rights 
revere, 
And wields, in their defence, the conqu'r- 
ing steel. 


When tyrants rise the freeborn to enslave, 
And trample, uncontroli’d, the slighted 
laws, 
He risks his all, his native land to save, 
And fearlessly maintains his righteous cause. 


Boldiy he rushes to the glorious strife, 


For Freedom’s flame withia his bosom 
' glows 3 
Then at his Country’s shrine resigns his 
life, 
And falls o’cr mangled heaps of conquer’d 
slain. 


The hero dies, but still bis henour’d name 
Enkindles in each beeast his patriot rage 3 

He lives recorded in the rolls of Fame, 
Beiov’d, rever’d, by every after age. 
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TUE 
ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 





This celebrated Society has just pub- 
lished at Calcutta, a new volume of its 
interesting Researches ; and we hasten to 
lay before our readers, an uncommonly 
interesting portion of its contents. 

It is now twelve years since we ane 
nounced Captain, now Major, WILForD’s 
curious discovery of some Sanscrit Mau- 
nuscripts, which described the Brivi-t 
Istanps at periods of very remote anti- 

uity, under the name of the WHITE 
Secanad or SacreD IsLanDs OF THE 
West. Major Wilford has now fully 
gratified the world, by presenting these 
unteresting records, with his reasunings 
upon them, through the AstatTic SocieiT, 
Montury Mac. No. 257. 





of which he is a distinguished member. 
His Paper is of too great length to be 
reprinted entire inthe Monthly Magaztue. 
and is mixed too much with the details of 
Hindoo Mythology to be commonly intett's 
gible; we have therefore given only his 
general results and conclusive puregraphs. 





An Fssay on the sacnep IsLes in the 
west; ly Mason I’. Witforp. 


Of Swetam, or the Wnire Istano; 
alied also SacaM. 


LIE. western Tri-cfira, or the Three- 
peak-land, is the most famouse of 

the two among the Pauraxtics, and also 
the most interesting to us, as it includes 
the British einpive in the west.—As a 
further illustration of this subject, | 
( cousulted 
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cansulted a rude map of the northewest 
avarter of the old continent, from the 
Puranas. . 

The shape and general outlines of the 
western shores, bear no small aflinity.with 
those of Europe, which they were intended 
ro represent, We may there trace the Bay 
of Erecav, the German Sea, and the 
entrance wto the Baltic. But, above 

the greatest resemblance is in the 
iyraoyeoment of the British Isles, Iceland, 
and the adjacent shores of America: 
and this surely cannot be merely acct- 
dental. ‘The islands of Sthula, or Thule, 
how Ferro, Chandica, the Shetland Isles, 
Jutradwipa, or the Orkneys, are placed 
bevond the British Isles; and U have ar- 
ringed them in the manner they are in 
the map, on the supposition that they 
yeally answer to the above islands. 

Another stuiking peculiarity in the 
north-west quarter 1s the threefold gup 
et Crauncha, which I conceive to be 
three belts leading into the Baltic. These 
were made by Scanda, called aiso Canda 
in many of the spoken dialects, and Can- 
davs by the Theacians or Goths. Ashe 
sg form of Hara, he is really Maraja, 
and fara cula, or Hercules; and the 
(‘roman straits were known also in the 
west, under the appellation of Straits of 
Liercules, according to Tacitus; and the 
¢. Hh oOnAnonNs of Scandia, and Candavia, 


micy be derived from him. 

The first passage to be examined is 
from the Varanaptrana. South (it 
should be norihy of 


Nia, and north 
rath) ot Sweta, or the white mountain, 
is Vayavyam-Ramyacam, or the country 
of acamyaca i the noethewest. 


‘ 
‘ 


(Vaya- 
vyain as derived irom \ ayu, or ‘Bolus, 
toe vuardiah af the north-west ; oad of 


‘ irse 


is used here to designate that 
quarter.) bo die south (north) of the 


range ot the Sweta, or white mountains, 
and north (south) of the range called 
Srngavan, is the country of Lranmava 
= al ” 


cre is in-sringa (or ‘Pri-cute) in the 
voean in the west, There is uie Cshira 
tree, and ywland 4000 wojunas in cir- 


, : : °v* 7 : ‘ 
peice, ahere ts the Chandra. 
rreat river: 


Cwlil, 


Vartta, a its banks are co. 
Versa with trees, wud it receives many 
wiher UTCAS, This is Curuvarsha, or 
country of Carus (or this is partet, or 
belongs to,Curu.) To the norib is Surya. 


wipa, or the island of che « 
d ipa, oF ve isiand of che sun, in which 
t “us se ¢ ‘ iS 3h) tit it} Lu.e of a sea 
P WAVES, Like so many garlands, — [e 

Is } \ f st : y 

Circumiercuec: in the 
Md s high, 

} * > . " 
j %, ‘ eee e de my ihe 
= ~~ whe Thee 40 &..€ sfhany 
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or place of the sun: there they worship 
the sun. To the west of it (north,) at 
the distance of 4000 yojanas, is Rudras 
cara; read Bhadra-cara-dwipa:) there is 
Bhadrasana-Vayu- Vigrahavan, or the seat 
of Vayu, with the epithet of Vigrahavan, 
or in a human shape. This last part 
shews positively that Tri-cutadri, of 
which Sweta is part, lies in the quarter 
of Vayu, or the north-west quarter of 
the old continent. 

In the Vayu-purana, the author, hav. 
ing described the country of Cetu-Mala, 
which includes Europe, the northern 
parts of Africa, the lesser Asia, Iran, &c. 
intornis us, that south of the range of Nila, 
and north of that of Sweta, is the country 
of Ramanacam, or Raiyacam, inhabited 
by white men, who live 1500 years; do 
not grow old, have many servants; and 
there isa famous N yagrodha tree*. North 
of the range of Sweta, and south of that 
of Sringa, is the country called Hiranya- 


vatam, There is the river Haimavati, oF 
full of snow. People live there 1100 
vears, There are the peak lands of 


Hiranya-maya, Manimaya, Ratnamaya. 
South of the shores of the northern Ocean 
are the two Curus, (or north and south 
Curu:) it is a holy country, inhabited by 
Siddhas, or saints; men, falling (or re 
turning) from beaven, are born again 
there, and live 1800 and 1500 years. 

Jaiudbi, and Suila-raja, abounding 
with caves, are two large mountains. 
There are also the two famous mountains 
called Surya-canta and Chandra-canta, 
Between thein flows the river Bhadraso- 
ina, we. 

dn the Sanriparva, one of the greater 
divisions of the Maha-Bharata, section of 
the Mogsha-d’harma, Narada is intros 
duced, saying to Narayana, ** Thou who 
wert incarnate throueh thy own power, 
how perform that tur which thou wert 
born, Lain going to see thy Adhyam, 
Or hist anchoriginal form, (which resides 
in Sweta-dwipa, in the commeatary,) to 
perform the puja in honour of him whe 
is Guhya, or concealed. Nayrayana 
said, Go. Narada made his obeisauce, 
aud tlew through heaven'to Meru. There 
he remained about two hours, when he 
voked towards the north-west, and dee 
scried at a great distance an object of 
an astonishing size. He saw, in the 
north of the Cshirodadhi, or White Sea, 
the island Sweta, thus called, which, as 
every body knows, is very great.” 

fu the Vayu-purana is to be found 


ts ed 
— 
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*. Ficus Indica. 
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she following passage: “ Know ye, that 
to the south of Uttara-Curu, or North- 
Curu, in the ocean with waves like so 
many garlands, at the distance of 5000 
yejunas, is the Suraleyam, or abode of 
the gods, famous for the various sorts of 
deities living in it, and Chandradwipa 
thus called. There is the Mandalam, or 
sacred road of Lunus. To the west of 
this western island, in the Mahodadn, 
or great sea, is an island called Bhadra- 
cara, where is the Bhadrasana, or throne 
of Vigrahavan-Vayu, who resides there 
ina human shape, and is worshipped as 
a god.” : 

Vayu,orYah, is Eolus, and the guardian 
of the north-west quarterof the world. By 
the country to the south of Uttara-Curu, 
or North-Curu, we must understand here 
South-Curu, and which is bounded on 
the north, as 1 have shewn before, by 
the arctic circie; [ mean the sensible 
one, where there are days of 24 hours, 
and which passes through the meridional 
parts of Iceland, or -Pusheara; which 
isiand is declared to be in Uttara-Curu, 
or inthe same climate. ‘This distance 
fron Uttara-Curu, or from the arctic cir- 
cle, to Chandra-dwipa, or Swetam, is 
equal to nine degrees of latitude; for 
5000 is the twentieth part of 100,000 
yojanas, the length and breath of the 
superior hemisphere, answering to 180 
degrees. These nine degrees will bring 
the White Island between the parallels 
of 50 and 55 degrees of north latitude, 

In the passage from the VarRaia- 
PuRANA, which I mentioned before, the 
name of Sweta is not very obvious; but 
its identity is ascertained from the famous 
Cshira tree growing there; and the river 
Chandra-vartta: and the passage seems 
to unply that the island was also called 
Cshira, as itis coustantly denomimated 
in the. Trai-locya-derpana. .$* There is 
tie Three-peak-iand in the ocean; the 
Cshira tree and isiaud to the west of the 
continent, 4000 yojanus in circumle- 
rence: there is the river Chandraevartta.” 
To the north of the island of Cshira is 
the Surya-ewipa, or the Island of the Sun, 
called also Hiranya and Suvarna, or Ire- 
land, and placed to the north of Britain, 
by Strabo and Mela. Bhadracara-dwipa 
is placed to the west of Surya-dwipa 
erroneously. Scotland is not noticed by 
Strabo; otherwise he would, in all pro- 
babilitvy, have placed it alsy to the west 
of freland. The compiler has placed, 
however, the three islands in a triangle, 
Wiuch was his chic Z if Hor aale, vlyject. 

Ju the Vayu-purana there is soe in- 
accuracy with regard to the names af 


from ancient Sanscvit Manuscripts, 
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these three peak-lands, which are said ta 
be Hiranya, Mani, and Ratna; whilse 
Mani and Ratna are considered as the 
same, aud are really so. 

. The White island, Sweta-dwipa, or 
Swetam, simply in a derivative form of 
the neuter gender, is called also Sucla, 
which is synonymous with Sweta. Cshira- 
dwipa, or Khira-dwipa, in the spoken 
dialects, signifies the Milk Island, from 
us whiteness. All names signifying 
Winte are applicable, and occasionally 
applied, to the White Island. Sweta- 
Saila, or the White Clifis, is often used, 
and is literally the Leucaspetra of Homer, 
and Al-Fionu in Galic. 

It is called the Silver Island, because 
it is supposed to abound with that metal, 
and more probably from a supposed 
atiinity between the moon and silver. 
Gold, says Proclus, is a solar, and silver. 
a lunar, form. Rupa and Rajata are 
Sanscrit names of that metal: hence the 
White Island is called Rajata-dwipa, or 
the Silver Island; Rajata-cuta, the Silvers 
peak-land. Raupya is used in the Bha- 
gavata in a derivative form; and Raupya- 
bhumi, or Silver Land. Arajata, or Ar- 
jata, in Sanscrit, implies full of silver, 
abounding with silver, This word is pros 
nounced, in the west of India, Aryata ; 
and in this manner the word argentun is 
pronounced aryentum in Germany ; ars 
jata, argoid, and arget, in Irish. 

The White Island is called Chandra 
dwipa, or the island of Lunus, or the 
moun, because he was born there; ani 
it is also the place of bis residence : 
Chandram-Suca, as it is called, I believe, 
in the Bhagavata, signifies also resplens 
dent like the moon. Sasi-chanda, the 
Canton or country of Sasi, another nage 
for Lunus, 1s mentioned in the Vrihat. 
catha. The White Island is called alsu 
Ratna-maya and Ratna-dwipa, the island 
of jewels; because, at the churning of 
the ocean, fourteen invaluable vatua, or 
jewels, were produced by the churning, 
and deposited there ull disposed of. 
Gomeda and Mani, which siguily jewels 
also, are denominations of the White 
Island. Ali these names are often met 
with in composition, with Saila, cliil, or 
cliffs; for, in composition, a noun io the 
singular has often the force of the plural 
number, ‘Thus, Sweta-Saila signities the 
White Clits; Chandra-Saila, Soma Sala, 
the cliffs of the moon: Ratna-Saila, the 
cliffs xLounding with jewels, Ne. 

The third peak-land, or Scotland, is 
called Aya-cuta, or the Tron peak or 
island. It is called Avasa in ihe Rhaga- 
vata, 9 word uf the same upport. Ina 

Gi 2 derivative 
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derivative form we might grammatically 
cay Aveva, though this term be never 
used: but that is no reason for supposing 
that the term never was In use: for it 1s 
the Island of Aiaia, or Awa, of the wes- 
tern mythologists, It might be called 
also Loha-dwipa: but this denomination 
is never found in the Puranas; though 
there is everv reason to believe that it 
was used also formerly: and I believe 
that it was really the original name, a5 
we shall see when we come to treat of 
that country, We have seen before that 
England is called Chandra-canta; Ire- 
land, Sursa-canta, Scotland is likewise 
denominated Avascanta, . 

We read in Piutarch, that a certain 
Thespesius of Soli, was transported in 
the spirit to the islands of the departed, 
where he saw three Genii sitting 1n a tris 
angle. He saw there also three lakes of 
melted gold, lead, and iron. The first 
looked like gold. The second, of lead, 
though in fusion, was exceedingly cold, 
and looked white. This was meant pers 
haps for white-lead or tin. The third 
Jake, of iron, was black, and its surface 
very rugged, as if full of scorie. 

The three Genti were Vishnu, Brahina, 
Siva, or rather their Sactis, or femule 
cnergies, which are the three Parcey of 
the western mythologists. ‘This relation 
ot Thespesius alludes visibly to the ter- 
nary number of these islands; and the 
three lakes have an obvious reference to 
the three peaks. 

‘The famous Atlantis no longer CX 


” 
gts, 


says Proclus, in his commentary 
on the Pimeus of Plato: “ but we can 
hardiy coubs but that it did once, For 
Blarceilus, who wrote a history of Exhio- 
plan aliairs, says, that such and se 
Freat an isiand once existed, is evinced 
by those who composed histories of 


this gs resative to the external sea. For 
they relate that, in their tinie, there 
were seven islands in the Adantic Sea 
sacred to Proserpine : and besides these, 
three others of an immense magnitude: 
one of which was sacred to Pluto, an Ye 
ther to Ammon (Jupiter), and the third, 
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Whether the Atlantis ever existed or 
not, iS immaterial; but this description 
of seven islands, of a great magnitude, 
in the external or in the Atlantic Sea, 
and from which one may pass to the 
other islands beyond, and which are not 
far from that Firm-land which incloses 
all the world, is applicable to the British 
Isles only, beyond which are several 
other islands, sueh as the Orkneys, Shet- 
land, Fero, and Iceland, which last is 
near that famous Firm-land of which the 
ancients had some notion, and, with the 
Hindus, conceived itto be the boundary 
of the universe. The sea towards it, or 
the Atlantic, is the only true sea; for 


the other seas are really but gulfs and 
bavs. 


These three islands constitute the se. . 


venth division of the world, accordin 
to the followers of Buddha; and the 
sixth only according to the Pauranics, 
who divide the world into seven, as the 
former do“into eight, dwipas. The three 
superior deities, according to the Hin- 
dus, are Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva, 
who preside over these three islands, 
To Brahma belongs Suvarneya; and it 
is also the abode of Yama, or Pluto. 
Vishnu presides over the White Island; 
he who is Narayana, or abiding 1 the 
waters, and consequently often mistaken 
for Neptune. The third island, says 
Marcellus, belongs to Jupiter Ammon, 
who is the same with Siva in the charac. 
ter of Barcara, or with the head of a he- 
goat. The word harcara was formerly 
used in the west for a ram and a sheep; 
forinthe Eatin of the middle ages, bar- 
carta, or bercaria, signified a sheep-fold, 
bercarius, a shepherd: hence the French 
word berger. 

Besides the three principal islands, 
there are four inferior ones, according 
to the Hindus, and five, according to the 
followers of Buddha. Hence, in the 
peninsula, the islands of Lanca are called 
Yail-Lanca, or the seven islands of Lan- 
cz; and these are the seven islands 
of Jambulus. In the north-west there 
are either eight or sixteen, according to 
the Bauddhists. The Pauranics are si 
lent on that subject; but the mytholo- 
gists in, the west reckoned seven islands 
under the dominion of /olas; and the 
British Isles are the original and real 
aren Isles of the ancients, The three 
Pn. are asserted, by the followers of 
: o three and four: the three 
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cording to them, the names of the three 
isiands are Savarna, Rupavar, and Vajra. 

In the ilarivansa we are told, that 
Vishnu, for the good of mankind, 
having assumed the shape of a boar, res- 
cucd the earth from the waters, and se. 
cured it on all sides. Upon it he made 
Meru of solid gold: towards the east he 
placed the Udaya mountain, with others, 
He made also Vaidurva, (Scotland,) Ra- 
jata, (England,) Canchana, (Treland,) 
high and divine mountains. He then 
made the Chacravan, or Chacraman, a 
very high mountain: (this is Pusheara, or 
Iceland, hke a ring, or coit, as implied 
hy the appellation of Chacra.) Like a 
shell, and abounding with shells, with a 
thousand peaks, is Rajata, or the silver 
peak; hence it is called Sancha-parvata, 
or the mountain of shells. The trees 
there are all white: the juice of the Pa- 
rijata tree is like liquid gold. There is 
the Glritadhara river, its waters are 
like clarified butter. Prabhu, or Vishnu, 
made many rivers, called Varahasarita, 
or the streams of the boar; and these 
are the most holy. Thus be made a 
mountain, the name of which is omitted, 
but itis obviously Sweta, with a thou. 
sand peaks abounding with jewels; the 
Tamra, or Vaidurva, peak of copper; and 
amountain of guld, Canchana, according 
to rule. 

Under the name of Cshira, the White 
Island appears to be the Scheria 
ot Homer, and other ancient writers. 
The word Cshira, in Sanscrit, signifies 
milk; but it appears that its original 
meaning was white, pure, clear, sheer. 
Shirr in the Edda signifies exactly the 
same thing ; and Xiroi in Japanese signi. 
fies white also, Skeiras, skiras, skirra, in 
Greek, signified white, and for that reas 
son it became the naine of chaik, There 
were the skiret theoi,the white gods, or 
the gods of Skerr, or Scheria, mentioned 
by Plutarch, 

_ The White [sland is well known to the 
fiabitants of the Plulippine Isles ; who 
believe that it is the receptacle of good 
men after death, Lastly, the aborigines 
of Britain call it to this day Inis-Wen, 
or the White Island; the Inis-huna, or 
{nis Uina of Caledonian bards, who, by 
it, understand Envland, or at least the 
southern parts of it, Al-Fionn, in Galic, 
answers literally to Sweta-Saila, in San. 
scrit, and to the Leucas-petra of Homer, 
or the white cliffs; and Britain is called 
Alvion by Peolemy, and Albion by others, 

et it is doubtful whether Britain was 
thus called frem the. appcarance of the 


trom ancient Sanscrit Manuseripts. 
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country, or from a German tribe which 
probably invaded it under the command 
of Skirr, son of Niord; the Skirus, son of 
Neptune, mentioned by Hesychius: for 
Niord was Neptune among the Scandi. 
pavians. But, as this will be the sub- 
ject of a separate paragraph, let us se- 
turn to the White Island, the «errestrial 
moon, and amber-like, or Electris isula 
of Sotacus. 

The White Island is called also Chan. 
dra.dwipa, or the island of Lunus ; Soma- 
parvata, or the mountain of the moon 5 
Sasi-chanda, or the couutry of the moon, 
Tn the Puranas, the Winte [sland ts cai. 
led Amriteara, which in an active seuse 
signifies producing, making, amber; bai, 
in a neuter sense, it implies that itis 
made of amber. This is then the ori- 
ginal island called EFlectris; and Sotacus, 
as cited by Pliny, asserted, that amber 
was produced from certain tees in Bri- 
tain. This idea of Sotacus originated 
probably from soine ancient legend con- 
cerning the first appearance of Amrit ia 
that istand. The isle of the moon was 
called Electris, and so was the mooa 
itself. 

Lohaguru, called also Swarnaguru, or 
gold jike Aguru, is our succinum or autre 
ber. Lohaguru, or Lohagur, was also 
the name of amber in the west, where 
it was called Lugurium, Lygirion; ace 
cording to Josephus, Lyguriam, Lague 
rium, and corruptly Lyngarium, Lyncus 
rium, &c. Hence ali the western parts 
of Europe were called Leguria, or Lygu- 
ria, or the amber country.  Sotacus, 
whom Pliny calls an ancient author, i- 
sisted that amber came from Britain, 
which of course is the original Electris, 
or amber island, and Ligania. 

The name of Lyguria, as belonging to 
Britain, or at least a part of it, was tore 
inerly used in that sense ; for Hinulco 
says positively, that the ibabitants of 
Britain, and trom the content it appears 
that they were aborigines, were Lygue 
rians. Their country was of course 
called Lloegyr or Lyguria. In France 
there is the river Liger or Ligeris, now 
called the Loire, by dropping the qui- 
escent letter g; which practice is preuy 
gencral; but more particularly affected 
by the Celtic language, its dialects, and 
the modern languages partly derived 
from them. On the highest grounds in 
Lioegyr was a city of that name, called 
afterwards Leger-Ceaster, Ligora-Ceare 
ter, Legra-Ceasier. It is now called 
Leicester, tor Leir-cester. ‘The learned 
Souner says, that the river which rons 
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any 


by it was formerly called Lear, by the - 


same contraction; and it. 1s probably 
the river Liar of the anonymous geograe 
pher. Mr. Soumer, if Lbe not mistaken, 
places the original town of Ligora near 
the source of the Lear, now the Soar, 
on the most elevated spot in England, 
and in the centre of the Chandra-Man- 
dalam, or sacred road of Lunus, called 
niso Electris, or Lohagarn, Lygyuros, 
Lioegyr; and I believe that Liver, the 
Welsh name of the moon, is derived 
from Lloegyr, by a similar process Con- 
yenial to that language. “Thus, from the 
{atin lucere, or lukere, the French have 
made dure. 

As Swetam is the residence of Vishnu, 
and of the Supreme Being also, for they 
are generally cousidered as one, it 1s called 
his Teja-sthan, or the place of the reful- 
gence of Vishnu; or, in other words, his 
Ghrita-stban; for teja and ghrita are 
synonymous, and signify refulyence, re- 
splendence. It is true that Sweta is 
wever called ghrita; yet it is declared to 
be vhrita,ora resplendent place or island, 

As cshira, Sweta, and ghrita, are sy- 
nonymous terms, it Is highly prebable 
that England was calied also Ghrita, or 
Crcta; and indeed it is declared to be 
Giirita, not as a proper naine, but as an 
epihet. This probably, and vanity also, 
induced the Greeks to attribute to their 
own Creta, whatever legends belonged 
to the other and original Creta, Thus 
Sweta is represented floating at random 
on the surface of the ocean, like Delos; 
and, in my huinble opinion, it is the ori- 
gual Delos, _ Ama'D or AadG-, in Greek, 
sigiibed originaily light, a lamp, resplen- 
Cent, naulest, conspic sas liehe} : 
The learned and ‘ee ing 8 — 

. BY! Suir, DALY wag 
of opinion that the primeval Delos did 
not belong to Greece, but to the ily per- 
boreans; and Lucian ridicules the idea 
oO! those who as-crted that Delos was a 
Ditss detaches trom ‘Trinacria, or Tri-cue 
tndrn. = The Cretans asserted that Jupi- 
ter was born in their island. The Pav- 
Tauics insist, that the manifestation of 
‘ ishnu, i the character of Crishna, hape 
pened hi Swelain, on Tri Cuta; and the 
two rams, mentioned in the legends of 
the Cretan . upiter, are placcd, by the 
author ot the Viibat-eCatha, in Suvarna. 
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name of the whole country 1s Tar-desa, 
or silver Country, and it is represented 
as such; and though it be not mentioned 
under that name in any Sanscrit book, 
yet from the context it is certainly ad- 
missible. 

The Tin Islands were certainly within 
the tir of Swetam and of Caghha ; from 
that circumstance they were probably 
denominated Cachhaetir. Thus they 
guy in India, Jungle-terry (Jangal-teri), 
or districts within the tir, or on the bur. 
ders of the jungies or woods. iience 
the white-lead or tin that came from 
those islands, was cailed cassiteris by the 
Greeks; kaster in Suio-Gothic; castira 
in Chaldaic and Axabic. In India, at 
least in Sanscrit, tin is called tiram: tite 
trapu and rangam are also other names 
for it; but rangam is generally used in 
the spoken dialects; and tir-trapu signl- 
fies the tin that comes from the tr of 
lirem, or extremities of the world. 

it is declared in the Puranas, that the 
White Island is incapable of decay, and 
is never involved in the destruction and 
ruin which bappens at each renovation 
of the wold; except the last, when every 
thing will be absorbed into the Supreme 
Being, who will remain alone. 

The White Island is also called the 
dwipa of Saca or Sacam, which is ce 
same with Seaxum or Saxum, as it was 
pronounced by our ancestors; oF, more 
properly, the White Island was part of 
Sacam, a8 it is positively declared in the 
Matsya and Varaba-puranas. From 
these two Puranas, it is put beyond 
doubt, that the British Isles are to be 
understood by Sacam: perhaps some ad- 
jacent parts of the continent are also to 
be included under this denominations 
According to the context of the Puranas, 
the Winre Island was called Sacam from 
the Sacas, who conquered that isiand, 
and settled in it. 

Truly religious people transmigrate at 
once from Jambu, or India, into Sacam, 
or the British [sles in general; and, after 
remaining a long time there, they ule 
mately go to Swetam, which is here re- 
presented as the Ultina Creta—-the 
wished-for goal, where they are to re- 
maim, with a divine body, in the pres 
sence of the Supreme Being; never to 
transinigrate again til the dissolution of 
tr “sahatabear Besides, there are three pie 
racic€s called Sweta, the celesual Sweta 
th the air, the terrestiial, and also the 
‘lCr hak one. —The meaning of which is, 
Coat TOY Peligious men go at once ite 
weary the terrestrial Swetam 5 aber 
Wash ey are Wanclated unto the neaved 
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of Vishnu, or Swetam the celestial, 
called the Go-locas. 

Swetam was denominated Sacam from 
the Sacas or Sacs, who conquered that 
island, and settled there. ‘The fact of 
the Sacas being in possession of that 
island at an early period, is mentioned 
in this same Purana, called Varalba.— 
Bhagavan, or Vishnu, says, “ every one 
of those who attach themselves to me, 
and die at the Coca mandala, go to Sweta- 
dwipa, or the White Island. The inha- 
bitants of Saca-nandana-pura, on hear- 
ing of this wonderful and miraculous ac- 
count, renounced the world, and obtained 
mocsha, or eterual bliss, Thus ulti- 
mately the fish and the bird of prey were 
reunited to me. ‘Thus ! have related to 
you the wonderful story of king Saca. 
Whoever, like him, goes to the Coca. 
mandala, obtains the eight Sidd’his.”— 
The king of the Sacas, being simply 
called Saca, or Maha-Saca, implies, that 
he was the first king of the Sacas in Swe- 
tam; otherwise he would have been 
called Saca-pati. There is no date at- 
fixed to this legend ; neither is there any 
circumstance which might assist in fixing 
the time of the conquest of Swetam 
by the Sacas. ‘The Sacas are often 
mentioned in the Puranas as a most 
powerful nation; their name is oiten 
introduced, but in general terms only, 
and any thing material or interesting is 
seldom recorded of then. They are spo- 
ken of in terms by no means derogatory 
or disrespectful; though they are cone 
sidered as heretics, aud ranked of course 
among the inpure tribes. They are re- 
presented as living originally in the 
eountries bordering on the Chacshu or 
Oxus. We find them afterwards spread 
itty themselves into Persia; and in the 
Narivansa, section the 131h, we find that 
Raja Bahu was worsted by the Sacas, 
wid the greatest part of his country taken 
from him by them. 

ic was at tbat time, aecording to 
learned Paadits, that the Sacas began 
their emigrations towards the west; aud 
this is certainly probable enough, Raja 
Bahu, and his son Sayara, according to 
the genealogical scale prefixed to my 
essay on the chronology of the Hindus, 
lived about 2000 years before the Chris. 
tianera. The Sacas, who lived to the 
north of the Danube, declared to Hero- 
dotus, that from their first settlement in 
that country to the invasion of Darius 
there were exactly 1000 years, neither 
saore nortess, This shews that they did 


yt speike at random, and> that ‘their 
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reckoning may be depended on. This 
places their permanent settlement in that 
part of the country exactly 1508 years 
betore Christ. 

Though we cannot fix the time of the 
conquest of the White Island by the 
Sacas, yet we find it asserted in the Pu- 
ranas, that they were in possession of it, 
at least ofa great part of it, in the time 
of Crishna. Crishna lived 1870, B.C. 
and he was boru probably 1429 be- 
fore ourera. lie married at the age of 
twenty; and his son Samba was about 
twenty also, when eighteen families of 
Brahmens went from the White Island 
to Jadia, and these were Sacas. This 
partial conquest is attested by the Pau- 
ranics: for the king of [ndra-puri, whose 
daughter married the son of king Saca, 
was not a Saca or Saxon, but a native 
prince of the White Island. 

Nothing but conjecture has ever beer: 
advanced, concerning the colonization of 
the British Isles. The opinion of the 
monk of Cirencester is a mere surmise, 
and of course is of no weight, for he 
could not have had more fights on this 
subject than we have. I ackuowtedse 
that he had the Roman itinerary, as- 
cribed to Antoninus, In a more perfect 
state than we have it now; and we are 
much imdebted tu him for preserving that 
part which relates to Great Brita: but 
Jcan never believe that there ever were 
Memoirs of a certain Roman general, 
containing any thing about the first pas 
pulation and settlement of the British 
Isles. It was not customary among the 
Romans to notice such things : and the 'S 
beasted memoirs are nothing more thar 
the military roads through Brit: un, whict 
he has preserved, and which we had be- 
fore, but in @ more imperfect condition. 
Should it appear hereafter, that the 
Pheeacians were Goths, or Sacas, and 
that the islaud of Scheria is Britain, ie 
may settle nearly the time of the first 
emigration of the Sacas, and other G -ihie 
tribes, into the British ‘files. The Pau- 
ranics consider the Romacas (Romaicot 
in Greek) or Romans, and the Yavanas, 
as tribes of the sane family with the 
Sacas, being alike descended froin the 
cow Sabala. The name of the fainous 
cow Adumbla, or Udumebla, seemsto be 
derived from the Sanscrit D’habala, 
which signiiies a white cow: in Greek, 
Damala 13 a heifer; and in Satiserir, 
Uddhabala sigoifies the most excellent 
and perfect cow, the famons cow Cas 
macdhent. 

The next legend from the Bhavishyas 
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purane is most curious and interesting to 
us. It certainly tends to prove, not only 
an early connexion between the White 
Isiand and Ipdia, but also that there is a 
tribe of Beabmens in India, to this day, 
actually descended from a sacerdotal 
race, residing originally in the White 
Island. ‘Lhere can be no question about 
the yenuineness of this legend, as it 1S 
well known to learned, and even un. 
learned, Brahmens in genera’. Learned 
men in India readily acknowledge, that 
the Brabmenical tribes are by no means 
native of that country; they came trom 
the north, and entered India through the 
pass of Hari-dwar; and their first set- 
ticment was at Canya-cubja, or Canoge, 
They also acknowledge, that the light 
of revelation came from the west, and 
that the Vedas reside in the White Island 
in human shapes. ‘This notion ts openly 
avowed in their sacred books; as well as, 
that ihe fundamental mysteries of their 
religion are mumately connected with 
tie White Island; and that the momen. 
tons evencs which took place in conse. 
quence of them, either to create the 
world, or to bring on the regenerauon of 
mankind, and show them the path to 
Hicaven and eternal bliss, actually came 
ty passin the White Island, or us ade 
peccutsea, Tlowever explicit this legend, 
mad several others may appear, yet we 
are too we'll acquainted with the Pau. 
racics to put any reliance upon them, 
aud to consider them as sulicient autho- 
rity. ‘Phe White Isiand is the hel 
jand of the Hiadus, and to it they refer 
every things and the v have made of ita 
portot tary land. Even the chalk with 
wich they mark ther foreheads must 
come trom the White tsland, no other 
woud answer their purpose. Accords 
EN, the VY suppose that Vishnu, and 
ses cral holy men brought numerous lumps 
ero at ditterent times; and sume of 
these, particulariy that at Dwaraca, are 
as Hinge as day gounty in England, 

Jius we see that the Maas, or Magi, 
extenced trom the White island, in the 
west, to Persiay lndiay Aracan, and the 
Burman empire, Pliny says, that from 
the great resemblance of ceremonies in 
seugious Worship, and other practices 
simon the Pecans and Droids. one 
ne, * 7 indueed to belreve, that Magia, 
an Magisn had passed trom Britain inte 
y: sta. According to Lucian, thie priests, 
Hot only of the Persians. bur lLhose ot the 
} artisans Bactrians, Cherasinrans, Arie 
ans, Sew, Of Saxons, aud ola r barba- 
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Indeed, ail those nations were so many 
tribes descerded from tie Sacas. 

The sacred Vedas-are deciared in the 
Puranas, to bave been found in the 
White Island by Narada, where thev re- 
side in human shapes. The Brahmens 
from Sacam, in return, accuse the others 
of ingatitude, aud give to understand, 
that they imparied touch more knows 
ledve than they chouse to confess, and 
even communicated the Vedas. 

In the legendary tales of Crishna, 
Cansa, and Yud’hishtira, we have the 
history of the Cretan Jupiter, Saturn and 
Minos: for Yudhishtra, was eailed 
DPharma- Raya, or the king of justice, 
Like Saturn, Cansa wanted to destroy the 
offspring of Vasudeva, and had already 
destroyed seven of his children; but the 
eighth, or young Crishna, was concealed, 
like Jupiter, in his infancy. Then we 
have the wars of the ‘Titans, who were, 
aecording to some, descended from Cres: 
and Crishna waged a long war with the 
descendants of Curu, his relations. 
Crishna at last killed Cansa; and died at 
the advanced age of one hundred and 
twenty-five years: Jupiter died at the 
ave of one hundred and twenty, or, ace 
cording to others, one hundred and twene 
ty-two years. Thus we have, in the true 
style of the Padranics, the same actors, 
the same histurical events, re-appearing 
at this renovation of the world, as came 
to pass, in more remote ages, under the 
elder Saturn. 

Hindus, Vishnu, or Jupiter, riding upon 
the eayle, left the White Island, in order 
to be born ip a human shape in India, in 
the character of Crishna, It was also 
the opinion of the ancient Greeks, in 
conformity with the notions of the Hine 
dus, that Jupiter came from the islands 
of the blessed, which, according to Ho. 
mer, were near the White Cliffs, at the 
western extremity of the world, as ace 
knowledyed by the ancients. The White 
Isiand is considered in the Puranas, as 
the abode of the mntghty. Thus Ravana, 
anxious to signalize bimself, is imtro- 
duced in the Ramayena, inquiring from 
Narada, in what part of the world the 
Mighty ones dwelt, that he might go and 
fight them, The mighty, says Narada, 
live in the White Island. The most an- 
cient whabitants of Britain, in their ro- 
mances, sull call the White Island, Yuys 
y( cdeimn, the island of the mighty ones. 
the @ hite [sland is declared to be the 
avoce of the gods, or Suraleyam, This 
woud have been expressed, in the west, 
by the Gothic tribes, by As-burgh, 19 
some 
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some of the dialects in that language. 
Another name for it would be As-gard; 
and we find that both were in usé in that 
sense. As-gard is constantly used in the 
Edda; and As-burgb is the name of an 
ancient city, called, by Ptolemy, Asbur- 
gium, in the eastern parts of Europe; 
aud the learned agree, that it is the saine 
with As-gard. 

Isa, or Iswara, is the name of the Su- 
preme Being, in Sanserit. This word 
was pronounced Elesus, by the Gauls ; 
Aise, by the Irish; and Galic tribes ; As, 
and /Esir, by the Goths; /Esar, by the’ 
Etruscans ; and Asios, also by them: and 
the Greeks used the latter.term. Thus, 
probably, Is-puri, As-burgh, As-bury,* 
came to point out the west; and the 
western countries were denominated by 
the Gieeks, Hesperia, &c. As it is the 
universal opinion of the Pauranics, and 
Baudd’hists, that the abode of Vishnu, 
and of the Supreme Being, is in the White 
Island, I shall not crowd passages here, 
from their sacred books, to ililustrate this 
assertion. Hence it is that Vishnu is 
called repeatedly Sweta-dwipa-vasinau- 
Nara-Narayanaa, or Nara-Narayana, 
who resides in the White Island, (which 
is sometimes called emphatically, Dwipa, 
or the Island, by wayjof pre-eminence, ) 
and Visinu Dwipasthah-Nara, or the 
man who resides in the Island. Vishnu 
is introduced in the Brahmaeyaivartta, 
section of the Crisima-Janma-c’handa, 
saying, * In the White Island, the abode 
of justice, I shall return with portions of 
the gods and goddesses, to live among 
the Golocas, or shepherds, near Mat’hu- 
ra, This shall most certainty happen, 
and nobody shall ever be able to prevent 
its taking place.” All the Avataras, or 
principal emanations of Vishnu, ten in 
number, came originally from the White 
Island. This is also acknowledged by 
divines, according to this text from the 
same book and section: ‘ There are 
many manifestations and forms of Bha- 
gavan, O Muni: but the form which re- 
sides in the White Island, is the primi. 
tive one. Vishnu, says the author, re- 
culling all bis emanations into the White 
Island, went into the womb, ia the house 
of Vasu-deva; and on .this grand occa- 
sion, he recalled all his emanations. 
Rama and Nrisinha, are complete forms, 
O Muni; but Crishna, the most power- 
ful king of the White Island, is the. most 
perfict and complete of ali Vishnu’s 





* Had Major Wilford in his eye, the 
Druidicalt Temples at Abury ?—-EpiTor. 
Montucy Mac. No. 237, 
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forms, For this purpose, Vishnu from 
Patala rejoins the body of Radhiceswara, 
the lord of Radha, he who dwells in the 
White Island with the famous snake 
Sesha, a portion of his essence.* The 
gods sent there portions of their owa 
essences, to be consolidated in the per- 
son of Crishua, who was going to be in« 
carnated at Gocula.” 

In the centre of the White Island ree 
sides Vishnu, ata place called Narayan- 
pura, or the city of Narayana, called 
also Vaiiavati or Vairamati, for both 
may be used correctly. In the Padma- 
parana, section of the Uttara-chanda, is 
the following description of this place : 
“Inthe northern parts of the Loyatne 
budhi, or sea of fresh water, in Sweta- 
dwipa, the Sanacadicas went to see 
Bhagavan or Vishnu. Their names are 
Sanaca, Sananda, Sanatana, Sanatacue 
mara,.Jata, Vodu, Pancha-sicha, ail 
children of Brahma, and these, with 
many others, reside there, near Hari, 
The White Island is like the su-bhransu, 
or mild beams of a thousand moons ; like 
shining jewels. Many Maha-Yogis, or 
great penitents, reside there, without 
fear or molestation, There is a beauti- 
ful garden of Paryatat and Chandana 
trees. There is the city Vairavati, or 
Vairamau, beautiful and full of jewels : 
the consorts of the gods reside there ia 
houses shining like the morning sun, 
Its greatest ornainentis a divine mandapa, 
or house, made of precious stones and 
amber, (Carpura,) and adorned with 
flowers. The Apsarasas reside there ; 
and there is a throne supported by lions, 
and resplendent like fire, brilliant like 
‘the sun, &c. It consists of eight por 
tions, like so many moons, placed like 
the petals of a flower. In the centie, 
within the calix, Janardanu, or the de- 
vourer ot souis, is seated wite his insignia 
in human shapes. His clothes are like 
the foam of the White Sea when it is 
churned; and Devi, with a divine coun- 
tenance, is on his left. Devout prayers 
and religious rites are the only means to 
obtain admission among the servants of 
‘Vishnu, and a seat at Vishnu-padam, at 
the feet of Vishnu, called also Parama- 
padam, or at the place of the most exe 
cellent feet.” . 

With regard to the religion of the 





* At Abury was atemple in the form of g 
snake, made of six hundved great stones 5 and 
near it is Silbury Hill, pechaps Sive-bucy 
Hill.—Evir. 


+ A sort of Nycanthes. 
ii. Druidss 
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Druids, very few of its tenets have been 
preserved, and transmitted to us, either 
bv the Greeks or the Romans, of whose 
religion and fundamental tenets we know 
also but little, except what relates to 
the exterior worship; for the sacred col- 
leve at Rome, and the augurs, kept the 
whole, as a secret themselves, as closely 
asthe Druids did. But there is every 
renson to believe, that the religion of the 
Druids was fundamentally the same with 
that of the Greeks and Romans, Scy- 
thians or Goths, Egyptians and Hindus, 
with no greater deviations than those 
which are found in the Christian religion 
among its numerous sects. A Hindo, 
ufter visiting Rome and Geneva, could 
never be made to believe that the reli- 
gion of these two places is fundamentally 
and-originally the same, and that they 
lave the same scriptures. 

The White goddess, whose abode 1s 
m the White Island, in the middle of 
the White Sea, is tie Leuco-thea of the 
Greeks, which implies the same thing 


exactly. The Greeks called her also 
Bune; the Latians, Al-Buna and A). 
Bunea.* The root of these denomina 
tions is no longer to be found in the 
Greek language ; but it still exists in the 
Celtic anditsdialects. Fionn, wen, ven, 
signify white, shining: Al-wen, Al-fonn, 
Al-Ben, remarkably white. In several 
dialects of the peninsula of India, as im 
the Tamuli, and also in Ceylon, ben and 
ven signify white. 

These islands are obviously the Sacred 
Isles of Hesiod, who represents them as 


‘situated an immense way (yaAz Tyas) 


toward the north-west quarter of the 
old continent. From this most ancient 
and venerable bard I have borrowed the 
appellation of Sacred Isles, as they are 
represented as such by the followers both 


of Brahma and Baddha, by the Chinese, 


and even by the wild inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands. 





* Hence Albion. 
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VARIETIES, Literary ann PHrtosopnuicat. 


Including Notices of Works in Hand, Domestic and Foreign. 
*.* Authentic Communications for this Article will alwoys be thankjully received. 
ae 


Y7E deviate from our usual arrange. 
\ ment to announce a fact which, m 
these gloomy times, will serve as a ray of 
sunshine to cheer the friends of Tlumanity. 
In conformity to the 51st of George the 
third, cap. 23, which renders it felony to 
deal in slaves, Samuel Samo, Joseph 
Peters, and William Tulft, have been 
brought to trial, at Sierra Leone, for 
this atrocious crime. The proceedings 
were carsiedon, with a solemnity becom- 
ing the occasion, before Dr. Tuorpr, 
Chief Justice of Sierra Leone; a Grand 
Jury found true Bills against the accused ; 
and, after trials of considerable length, 
a Petit Jury pronounced them severaliy 
GuILty. Samo’s Counsel pleaded, in 
arrest of judgment, that he was a Dutch. 
man, which was overruled by the Judge ; 
but, as several Atrican cliefs petitioned 
for his pardon, and it appeared that be 
had it greatly in bis power to assist in 
suppressing the trade, he was parDONED. 
Peters was sentenced éo be transported to 
Botany Bay for seven year's 5 and Putte 
to be kept to ¢éhree years’ hard labour on 
the public works. ‘Vhe Triais at large 
have been ponted in London; and we 
think they ought to be translated and re- 
published also in various languages. 
Some account of 
the London and Country Newspapers 
was promised in the last Month ly Maga. 
zine, for the purpose of completing the 
information which we have already sub- 
mitted to the public, in regard to the cir- 
culation of the Periodical Press. In having 
made this pledge, we feel that, we have 
undertaken an onerous task, because 
none of the Proprietors or Editors will 
be gratified except those whu stand at 
the head of the lists. To remove, there- 
fore, all invidious feeling, we shall not 
name the several papers, the leyitimate 
purposes of literary curiosi‘y being served 
by giving the respective numbers in 
general terms. There are at present 
published in London, eErcut Morninc 
Parers, whose gross sale is 18,000 copies 
per day, and whose t average ought there- 
fore to be 2250 copies eac h. 
these (one the trumpet of .the war and 
anuesccial faction, aud the otber a paper 
of business tor Amy e> more than 
double the average. A third considera- 
bly exceeds the average. A fourtli, which 
deserves smuch better of a thinking people, 
is sumewhat below ihe avera gee A bith 


the circulation of 


T wo of 


fails in sale with the public opinion of its 
patrons, and is abou: two-thirds of the 
average. The sixth, a paper of business, 
is not “quite half the average. And the 
two junior, though conducted with much 
energy, are not quite a third of the 
average. There are also Seven Even- 
ING Papers, of which the gross sale 
is 15,700 per day, giving also an average 
of 2250 copies nearly to each, One 
of them, distinguished for its zeal in 
stimulating the “unhappy passions and 
prejudices of the great and small val. 
gar, has attained a circulation which 
is midway between a double and treble 
average. A second, which emulates the 
first, much exceeds che average, Athird, 
less ardent, is likewise above the average. 
A fourth, in the popular interest, ap- 
proaches the average. Two others are 
ata half average, And the Junior Pa- 
per has attained a third of the average. 
Besides these every evening Papers, there 
are seven published EVERY OTHER EvEN- 
ING, whose average sale is 1500 each. 
Sixteen Sunvay Papers, whose average 
is 2100 each; one of which circulates 
above cleven thousand, two above four 
thousand, and one three thousand, Like. 
wise eighteen WEEKLY Papers, having an 
average of 1600 cach, One of which ex- 
ceeds 5000. The weekly recurring sales 
of the whole are therefore nearly as fol- 
lows:— 


Copies. 

8 Morning Papers . . 108,000 
7 Evening ditto - « 94,200 
7 every other Evening 31,500 
16 Sunday .« « « « « 33,600 
18 others Weekly . . . 28,800 
Total copies weekly 296,100 


Such, .is the prodigious activity of the 
periodical press in London only. Yet 
this is but half the weekiy circulation of 
the Empire, there being 280 weekly pub. 
ications tjroughout the provinces In 
Great Britain and Ireland, two of which 
equal 5000 copies, and the whole average 
about 1000, making a total weekly cire 
culation of provincial papers ef 280,000 
and a gruad week ey tetal of London aud 
Provincial Papers, of the almost incredt- 
ble uumber of 576,100 copies! For 
these, at 6d. each, ihe public pay the 
enormous annual sum ot eight hundred 
thousand pounds; yet never were liberal 
patrous go abused as the British Public, 


by 
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by most of these vehicles of intelligence! 
—Thie sums paid to them for advertise 
ments, are fully equal to that which they 
receive for papers. They consume 
60,000 reams of printing paper, at 2. 
per ream; and, the production of 425 
papers per week, gives employment to 
nearly three thousand persons. The 
total of their net returns to the revenue, 
is at least 800.000/. per annum! What 
a powerful engine then is the news- 
paper press, with which to work good or 
evil—to mislead or enlighten a people ! 
What a novel and peculiar feature does 
it present in the economy of a state! 
IIow dangerous may it be rendered to 
the public weal if systematically cor- 
rupted; and how salutary may be its 
jntlucuce if left under the independent 
direction of Reason, and if governed by 
the spirit of Patriotism and Truth! Our 
developement of its vast and incalcalable 
power aud energies, may perhaps lead 
some wise legislator to consider of the 
means of securing this vivifying arterial 
stream from the malignant experiments of 
designing State Physicians. It must, ine 
deed, be evident that, until the Law has 
declared it a high Crime to employ the 
public wealth and patronage in poisoning 
these arteries of public spirit, there is creat 
and increasing danger that they will more 
and more corrupt and vitiate the entire 
system, ull they produce a paralysis 
and atrophy of the whole body politic, 
Mr. Roscoe, in treating of the origin 
of the present War, in the mischiefs and 
sins of which the British Newspapers 
have incurred a heavy responsibility, 
cloquently characterizes the conductors 
us * an innumerable band of journalists 
and hireling writers, who feed upon the 
Cc? edulity, and futten upon the calamities, 
Of the nation; wen who flourish most in the 
— of Lumults, 10 whom the disasters of 
the country ere as valuable us her iri. 
wrrphs, a destructive battle as a rich har- 
vest, and a new war as a frechold estate.” 
Roscos > Peacts, page 187.—Wars and 
{ CmMuUNs are undoubiedly seasons of hare 
vest to Newspaper Proprietors ; yet their 


Opinions and invectives would be 


on likely 


ance each other, were not the scale 
turned by the distribution of piaces 
among them, and by the payment of 
| to tavoured Papers tor the 
mscrtion of ministerial parastaphs. The 
< fe Cr press will there tore continue 
the Baxe of the country. ¢j 
; , . _ the country, ta/l 
aivopro eU8ES | rTOprictlors of 


| paces of profit 


large sulis 


sone 
papers from 
» GRA muinislers 
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from applying the public money to 
for the insertion of articles writien pur. 


posely to impose upon and mislead tig 
public. —I|t is to expect more virtue in 
Newspaper Proprietors than belongs to 
human Nature, to require them to resist 
temptations like Catos and Marvets; 
but, as no class of men more abound in 
public spirit, or are more distinguished 
for intelligence in whatever regards the 
true interests of the country; s0, none 
would be more ready to make any com. 
mon sacrifice of their personal interests 
for the purpose of removing that dis. 
graceful influence which for many years 
has rendered the newspaper-press the wil. 
ling advocate and apologist of any men 
and any measures, however UNPRIN- 
CIPLED, DISHONOURABLE, Of PERN 
crous, 

As another proof that the tmereased 
thirst for knowledge and the improved 
tacte for elegant literature happily coun- 
teracts the deleterious effects of war and 
stavnant trade, we are called upon to 
announce a new and Fifth Edition of 
that justly celebrated Dictionary of Arts 
and Sciences, the Excycropapra Bat 


TANNICA. The new edition is to consist ot 


twenty-four volumes, and to be published 
in half parts monthly till it is completed; 
and the names of the proprietors, Messrs. 
Constable and Co, of Edinburgh, are a 
sufficient guarantee for the punctual aud 
able performance of their engagement. 
Jt is purposed as a peculiar feature, and 


for the advantage of the possessors of 


former editions, to arrange the four jast 
volumes in a distinct alphabet, consisting 
wholly of the latest discoveries in all Arts 
and Sciences ; and fur this portion of the 
work the assistance is engaged of Mr. 
Ducato Stewart, Mr. Proressor 
Prayrarr, and Str Humpnrey Davy. 
We are informed that in forty years 
there have been four editions of this 
great work; one of 3,500 copies, another 
of 4.500 copies, and a third of 13,000 
copies, and a fourth of $3,300 copies. 
The Epic Poem of Charlemagne ; Fs 
Rome Delivered; in Twenty-four Cane 
tos, by Lucren Bonaparte, will be 
Superbly printed in two volumes, NDpe 
rial 4to., with Plates, engraved jin the 
hest manner, by Charles Heath. The 
subject of the poem is the deliverance ul 
Rome from the Lombards, by Charie- 
magne, and the establishment of the se 
cond Western Empire. With this the 
author has mixed a description of the 
warlike exploits of Charlemagne agaist 
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the Saxons and Huns, a representation 
of the heathen worship of the Saxons, 
and the conversion to the Christian Faith 
of their leader, Witikind, who is regarded 
in history as the ancestor of the third 
dyuasty of French kings. The excesses 
of the Greek Iconoclasts, the civil and 
military habits ef the Moors in Spain, 
aud the achievements of Roland, and 
other knights, are likewise introduced 
into the work. The machinery of the 
Poem has nothing in it of Pagan Mytho- 
logy, but is founded entirely on the Ca. 
tholic Creed. All the principal cere. 
monies of that religion are successively 
introduced into the course of the nar- 
rative, and made subservient to its des 
velopement. The Poem is of consider. 
able length, and is divided into twenty- 
four cantos. Its composition, and the 
prosecution of the various studies con- 
nected with it, have formed the chief oc- 
cupation of the author during eight years 
which have elapsed since he retired from 
public lite. They continue to engage 
him at present, and many months will 
not elapse before the manuscript is ina 
fit state for the press. 

A new Life of Nelson is announced by 
Mr. Ropert Sourney, in two volumes, 
Svo. with Plates. 

Mr. Tomas CaMPBELL is preparing 
Critical and Biographical Notices of the 
British Poets, with Occasional Selections 
from their Works. ‘To be printed uni- 
formly with Mr. Ellis’s specimens, 

Mr. TuRNBULL is printing a new edi- 
tion of his Voyage Round the World, in 
% quarto size, with considerable addi- 
tions and improvements, bringing down 
the History of Botany Bay, the South Sea 
Istands, &c. to the present period, and 
containing the notice of some newly dise 
covered islands. 

The Gas-Lieut and-Cokr Company, 
seem at length to be maturing, after a 
series of the most unforeseen difficulties, 
and the most virulent opposition. By 
the perseverance, and, we may add, skili, 
ol several gentlemen who are become its 
directors, the objects of this company, 

which were some years ago thought ab- 
surd and visionary, are now proved both 
practicable and useful; and, in a few 
inonths from this period, parts of the 
inetropolis will be actually lighted with 
gas. But itwill not be-confined to the 
streets. Gas can be so purihed, that 
houses may also be elegantly hghted by 
it; with a display of taste, and at the 
same time with an economy, that must 
Josue its general preference. 
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Mr. Parr’s Parochial History of 
Hampstead is in progress, and will be 
published early in the Spring. 

Sir Humpirey Davy: will shortly 
publish Elements of Agricultural Che- 
mistry, in a Course of Lectures delivered 
before the Board of Agriculture, 

The Second Part of Mr, Prayrarr’s 
Outlines of Natural Philosopby, is an 
nounced as in the press; also a new edi- 
tion, withjadditions, of his Illustrations of 
the Hurtonian Theory. 

A new edition of Mr. Smraton’s Ede 
dystone Lighthouse, is in forwardness. 

A new edition of Dr. Hutton’s Ma- 
thematical and Philosophical Dictionary, 
is prepared for the press: the additions 
are very numerous, and the work is 
brought down to the present time. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub. 
lished, in an elegant ~ quarto volume, 
price 11. 11s. 6d. in boards, the History 
of the Azores, or Western Islands, con- 
taining an account of the Government, 
Laws, and Religion, the Manners, Cere- 
monies, and Character, of the Inhabi- 
tants, and demonstrating the importance 
of these valuable Islands to the British 
empire. Illustrated by maps and other 
engravings. 

Mr. Carstatrs announces his inten- 
tion to deliver, at tae King’s-Arms Hall, 
Cornhill, a Course of Six Lectures on 
the Art of Writing in general, and ona 
new and universal principle, by which 
the most incorrect and illegible Penmen 
may be taught, in six Lessons, a free, 
elegant, and expeditious hand; and may 
thus be enabled, with ease avd pleasure 
to themselves, to teach, in a few les- 
sons, their children and their families, 
the Art of Writing with correctness and 
dispatch. 

A new Mural Quadrant of extraordi- 
nary precision, has been erected by Mr. 
Ponp, 10 the observatory at Greenwich ; 
and other new instruments are preparing, 
most of the old having been in use since 
the time of Dr. Bradley. 

Early this month, Messrs. Lonomay, 
Hurst, and Co. will present to the 
Public, Bibliotheca Lilustrata, a Cata- 
logue of Lijustrated Books, containing 
the vreatest variety, and most splendid 
collection, ever offered for sale. 

Messrs. Banticrr end Newman, of 
Oxford, (successors to Messrs. Cottinc- 
woop and Co.) are engaged in printing 
an edition of Livy, m 4 soils, vo. under 
the direction of a gentleman of the 
University of Oxford. It is from the 
teat of Drakenponcu, and will. cortein 
tre 
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— S 
the various readings, and the whele of colleges at Oxford, consisting of 125 sty.” 
the notes, both of the 4to. and 12mo. dents, no less than 37 were nearsighted ' a 
editions, of Crevier. ‘The Note Pos- The Rev. S. Cariow, master of the | 2 
feriores will be introduced in their pro- academy at Wimbledon, and late oi a 
per places at the bottom of the page. Manstield, eS ee edition, | 
This description of the materials of their with improvements, of Collins's Guide tp i 
edition, the Printers have thought if I. School Books. ; Piles . Le 
cumbent on them to furnish, in order A new edition 1s In the Press, with | 
to distinguish it from another Livy, now considerable additions, of the Life of a 
printing at the press of Messrs. N. Bliss Avucustus MontTacur Toprapy, A.B, . 
und Baxter, in Oxford. Messrs. Bart- late vicar of Broad Hembury,. Ne 
lett and Newman have the satisfaction A Treatise on the Motion of Rockets, a 
to state, that in this undertaking they by Mr. W. Moore, of the Royal Ac. | 7 
are countenanced by Mr. Cooke, Mr. demy, Woolwich, wiil be published in | 7 
Parker, and Mr. Robert Bliss; who have the course of the month. es 
each subscribed for a share. The work We are requested by an experienced 
is proceeding with as much celerity as dissector to state, that, on lately weighing 
the time and attention necessary to its a number of human brains, he found 
correciness will allow. that some weighed as much as fifty 
Their edition of Tacitus Oberlini, in ounces, the smallest forty, and that th ) 7 
4 vols. 8vo. announced some months ago, average weight appears to him to be 7 
printed uniformly with the Cicero Ere about forty-five ounces. a 
nesti, in 8 vols, will soon be ready. for Mr. J. S. Hawxrns’s History of the ~ 7% 
dclivery to the subscribers, Origin and Establishment of Gothic 7 
In the next number of this Magazine, Architecture, including an Inquiry into 7 
we shall be enabled to lav before the its Principles, and an Investigation of the ee 
public an account of the progress of the Mode of Painting upon and Staining 
invention of the Vertical Bend, for which Glass, which has some time occupied lis | ™ 
a patent has been obtained by Perer attention, will appear in the course of ys 
Moonkr, esq. the independent member the ensuing month. 7 
for Cov ntrv. We noticed the patent The third Part of Writp’s Cathedrals, a 
in our September number, and we now containing an Illustration of the Archi. 
tecal attention toit, because we rank tecture of the Cathedral Churches of 7 
the invention which itdescribes, as highly Lichfield and Chester ; on sixteen Plates, 
usetul to society, and as the greatest im- engraved in aquatinta, by Dubough; ~ 
provement that has taken place in the will be delivered in -April, price three 
-s hutiding for several centuries, guineas in boards. ~ le 
he Rev. Mr. Morext, of Little Bad- In the Autumn of last year, Dr 
dow, has tn the press a small work, en- Tuomson travelled through Sweden, prin- ‘ 
titled _ Lhe Excursions of Vivilius,” cipally for the purpose of making ge0- : 3 
which is intended to be published in the logical, and other scientific researches. 
ensumg Wonth. He 15 about to lay before the public an 4 
Mr. AtexanveR Bower will publish, account of his tour; and, in thepresent  — 
esy in March, a History of the Life of peculiar relations of this country with 


Luther, with an account of the Refur- Sweden, his political observations cate 
rationing Germany. 


A Paper ou Near Sight, and the best 
remedies tor Detective Vision, was late! 
read to the Royal Society, by Mr. Ware, 
luere is reason to beheve, from the ob. 





not fail to excite much interest. ; s 

On the first of March will be pob-e 
lished, at Hull, No. Io of the Quarterly 
Visitor: a Periodical Miscellany, which 


servations of My, Ware, that this dis 
‘ 
{ 


Heave glasses: aud, that af classes are 


Hot emploved, at would soon weer ott 


ta 
aud disay llence it is much more 
crnmon anong the bivber ranks than 
Hong ioe Hethdo st) by OME, Lu the re- 


stememts at guarcde Af. % 

R! ie 8) >. I Hleevuards, Mr. \\ ure ha Ot 
fied ai sy sfc person aflucted with the 
dis aoc, Al ’ rot ab, ve hve ar SIX re- 
crits bad been dismissed 


On account 
*,4 ’ ** 
uf Gelscuve vision; wile in one 


ul ee 





| ture, sometimes poetry, entertaining bie 
ase is much promoted by the use of f 


is intended to comprize original liter’ 


wraphy, &c. &c. It will, we under 7 
stand, be conducted by several gentle | 
tren who have engaved to supply the 
wark w ith a succession of valuable and 
isteresting matter. - 3 

A new Biographical List of the House | — 
of Commons is in a forward state for © 
publication. 

A new Novel, entitled “The Heart 
and the Fancy,” is in tke press 

ihe tullowing subjects ure proposed 
for 
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for the Chancellor’s prizes at Oxford, for 
the ensuing year; viz. For Latin verses 
—Alerander Achillis tumulum invisens. 
For av English Essay—Etymology, For 
a Latin Essay—Quam vim in moribus Po- 
puli Romani corrigendis habuerit Potes- 
tus Censoria. The first of the above 
sul.jects is intended for those gentlemen 
vo! the University who have not exceeded 
four years from the tinue of their matri- 
culation; and the other two for such as 
have exceeded four, but net completed 
sever. Sir Roger Newdigate’s Prize— 
For the best composition in English 
verse, nut containing more than fifty 
lines, by any under-graduate who has 
not exceeded four years from bis mate. 
culation—The Patheon. 

We are informed by Dr. George Pear- 
sou, that in one of the midiand counties 
there is at this time a family who have 
two children with afl the characters and 
features of the Albinos. Neither father 
nor motner have any such characters. 
There are many ratbit-warress in the 
above country; and, it is said, Albinos 


are not uncommon in that part, which . 


the common people impute to living so 
much upon rabbits. 

A new edition is preparing of Wake- 
field’s Lacretius, in octavo, The scarcity 
of the original quarto‘is well known to 
every classical scholar ; and the avidity 
with which a copy is bought up, when it 
occasionally makes its appearance in a 
catalogue, shows how highly the copious 
notes of the erudite Commentator are 
prized by the learned. These, and other 
considerations, have encouraged the pub- 
lication of a second edition; and, that it 
might become more extensively useful, 
by being more moderate in price, the 
publishers have printed it in octavo, and 
in such a manner as to combine elegance 
Wh OTs. -F-4. -— 

Dr. Braptry has a small volume 
neariy ready for publication, on Worms 
and other Animals that infest the Hu- 
man Body; with the most speedy, safe, 
and pleasant means of cure. 

A Critical and Satirical Exposition of 
the Errors and Prejudices of Mankind, 
transiated from the French of J. B. 
Salques, is iv the press, and will be pub- 
lished in the course of the pre-ent season, 
Ic will be illustrated by numerous anec- 
dotes, calculated to display the folly, 
credulity, and superstition of ancient 
writers, and of those persons who have 
improperly obtained the appellation of 
Monrury Mac. No. 237. 
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Philosophers. The translation will be 
accompanied by elucidatory and general 
notes on the errors and prejudices of 
the English, which have escaped the no- 
tice of the French authors. —How can 
he get them into two volumes? 

Ou Thursday, Feb. 4, a course of Lec- 
tures on Materia Medica, Practice of 
Physicy and Chemistry, will re-com- 
mence, at No. 9, George-street, Llanovere 
square, at 8 o'clock in the morning, by 
Georce Pearson, M.D. F.R.S. Sew 
nior Physician to St. George’s Hospital. 

Dr. ReErp will commence his next 
course of Lectures on the Practice of 
Medicine, on Monday, Feb. 15, at 10 
o’clock in the mornings at his house, 
Grenville-street, Bruuswick- square. 

It is ascertained that the principal 
difierence between the water of the 
ocean and that of the Dead Sea, con- 
sists in the remarkable circumstance, 
that in the Jatter the earthy muriates, 
which give the water its great sharpness 
and bitterness, exceed the proportion of 
common salt 42 times; while, on the 
contrary, the common salt exceeds the 
others nearly as much in the water of 
the ocean. 

The freque&t accidents hy fire in ma- 
nufactories have excited the attention of 
scientific men. By two papers published 
on this subject, gue in the New York 
Medical Repository, by Dr. Seybert, 
and Dr. Coxe, Protessor of Chemistry, 
it appears that a multitude of substances 
are capable of spontaneous inflammation, 
and that others evelve yaseous fluids 
which suddenly inflame on the approach 
of fire. Among the articles mentioned 
by Dr. Seybert are the following : 


Candle-wick made of hemp-yatn, acciden- 
tally impregnated with oil. 

Cotton goods on which linseed-oil had been 
spilt. 

Roasted bran in a linen cloth. 

Wet hay, corn, and madder; especially if 
any portion of iron should be intermixed. 

Sail-cloth, smeared with oii and ochre. 

New-cloth, and fire.wood soot immersed 
in hemp-oil varnish, 

German [amp- black. 

Vegetables boiled in oil or fat, and left to 
themselves, nfter being pressed. 

Heaps of linn rags in paper manofactories, 

Pyrices, aud cinders trom the furnaces of 
glass-works, when ¢xposed to # moist atigos~ 
phere. ; 

Cuttings of iron, which had been previ. 
ously immersed in water. 


Paint made of Derbyshire woad, 
I PATENTS 
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PATENTS LATELY ENROLLED. 


# * Communications of Specifications and Accounts of New Patents, are earnestly 
, solicited, and will always command early Notice. 
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“wr, WILLIAM GILPIN’s (LITCHFIELD), 
for an inproved Melivd of making 
Auyers. 

FEAL specification now before us, 
i cannot possible he understood 
without the aid of the drawings attached 
to it. The general principle of the in- 
vention is, that the augers are made by 
means of dies, placed in a frame, upon 
which the metal intended for the auger 
is placed; a heavy block of iron, called 
a hammer, is let fall on it from a certain 
height, and thereby giving it the mprese 
sion required. One of the dies is made 
in the form of the outside of the auger, 
or other required tool, and the other die 
is inserted iuto the hammer, and is of 
the form ot the inside of the teol. The 
action of the machine is this, (seme- 
thing like that of the pile-engine,) tere 
is a Stirrup in which a man puts his foot, 
and by a sudden motion of his bedy elees 
sates the hammer several feet hich as 
mrivy be recurred, which hammer, thus 
e'erated, fol's unvon the metal placed be- 
tween the two dies, and makes it of the 

form required. 
Tha 
Mie. taure N¥LDHAM’S (ISLINGTON), 
Jor @ Portable Apparatus tor Brewing 
/ 


Ale trom Maite cad Hons. 


Keer and 
‘This invention mev be thus described: 
there isan iron frame supported by von 
ts, coutarnng i! the centre a fire. 
sce, a door im trout wr supplying the 
rey and, opposite, a neck projecting, 
on which as placed a funnel to convey 
convement. Above 
eaoren rim with two 
dics, for remosiug the whole machine, 
fois vim has a henvoutal ledge fixed 


Ciosc ta the circumference, a little Ce 


tt eiiere 


Tie lace 1s 


Mhere 


tire | 


jouw (he too, on the tustde. for the boiler 
to resten. The iron eylindrical boiler 
iS tinned within: its bottom is a dittte 

mre x withinand Concave w#hout, wih 
w itiect Pete? CoCcen Near the bolluia, and 
Bao bes tor faving it ott the frame, 
‘Dae contents of t 


boiler, when tiled 


, 


mtwoquches of the top, are about 
‘ ‘’ a ' ? \ r ’ ‘ ! F j 
‘ . x MSs td EVETY bushel ol mail 
ti hecyumler. There ts alsa 
4 ! ; ' 
i eT to be placed within the 
i PhRingine wiih the 3 ; 
+" eS i ne top of it, 
“4° 4 t > ‘ ia \/ Lttitce inches trom the 
: 
j Cr, A‘Slie a f, rizontal 
‘* , i i \, ’ 
j ed i l 


as Uvilumn, aud 





reaching to the circumference of the 
boiler, but so as to adinit of the cylinder 
passing easily in and out; and to the 
extremity of this rim, or little within, 
underneath, is fixed a vertical rim, which 
when the cylinder is placed within, rests 
upon the bottom of the boiler there are 
two handles at the top for hitting it out 
of the botler. In the centre of this cy. 
linder is a smaller cylinder without a 
bottom, fixed to the bottom of the large 
one; the whole tinned throughout, and 
the inner and the outer cylinder and ho. 
rizontal and vertical rims perforated with 
holes ths of an inch in diameter, and 
the bottom with holes $*h of an inch, os 
any less or greater maynitude, so that 
the malt does not fall through, nor the 
extraction be impeded; and trom 3ths to 
an inch apart, or any less or greater dis- 
tance, so that the extraction is not ine 
peded. The relative dimensions of the 
cylinder to the boiler may be varied ac- 
cording to the proportion of malt and 
hops to the water. When it ts intended 
to make about eighteen gallons of beer 
in two worts from one bushel of mait, 
and one pound of hops, the eylinder 
should be about Sihs of the diameter of 
the boiler, and the inner evlinder about 
ssths of the diameter of the larger one, 
‘Dhere is of course a cover for the evlin- 
der: there arg also iron coolers, tinned 
within, with a plug-hole to let out. the 
wort or liquor; one cooler made to rest 
within the other, for the convenience of 
packing or putting away. ‘They have 
each two irow shifting legs, which pass 
Inside Iron collars, fixed on the outside 
of the cooler, and have eyes at the top, 
tor the convenience of lifting the cooler, 
Which is made of sufficient length to ad- 
mit the legs to lie within it when not in 
use, 

‘The method of brewing beer or ale 
with the apparatus is this; the ground 
maitis put into a cylinder, not the cen- 
tre one, the hops in the space between 
the cylinder and the boiler, and cold 
water poured throuch the centre cylindet 
Uli it just covers the surface of the malt. 
Phe fire being lighted, am increasing 
heat ts applied, that it may hoil in abort 
four hours, and kept boiling an heur 
longer, aud then drawn off into a cooler. 
[f nore worts are required, cold water 
iS suppited as before, and brought up Z 
tie 
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the boiling heat, &c. When the extrac- 
tion is completed, the grains, hops, and 
cylinder, are taken out of the boiler and 
the fire withdrawn ; and, as soon as the 
worts are sutliciently cooled, they may 
be returned into the boiler with yeast to 
ferment, in the usual manner of working 

a tun, 

Mr. Needham observes, That his ap- 
paratus is also applicable to the purpose 
of extracting the virtue of grain for wash, 
and vinegar; the process of which, is 
the same as brewing beer, omitting only 
the hops. 

a , 

MR. CHARLES RANDOM DE BERENGER’S 
(PALL MALL), for certain Methods of 
producing a valuable Oil; also Soap 
and Barilla, and a Black Pigment. 
This invention consists in producing 

the oil, soap, barilla, and pigment, from 
the plants or vegetables known by the 
name of Euphorbias, particularly from 
the * Ruphorbia lathyris.” The paten- 
tee says, he either cultivates the said 
euphorbias, or, seeking them im their 
wild state of vegetation, collects the ripe 
seeds or fruit, which he presses, in the 
usual way employed to obtain oil from 
sceds, and thus obtains the oil that 
proves useful for a variety of domestic 
purposes, The pulp or dregs remaining 
after the oil has been pressed, may be 
made into soap, by the addition and 
mixture of barilla, and a little of the oil 
just referred to, to which animal fat and 
grease may or may not be added at plea- 
sure. The stalk, branches, leaves, and 
other parts of the euphorbias, being burnt, 
produce also a kind of barilla; and, to 
obtain the black colour or pigment, the 
dregs or pulp, from the expressed seeds 
must he burnt in a crucible, watching it 
carefully, to ascertain its perfection in 
the usual way to obtain a pigment by 
burning. 

) a 

M. LOUIS HONORE ULNRY GERMAIN CON- 
STANT’S (PORTMAN SQUARE), for a me- 
thod of Refining Sugar. 

The method consists in making a very 
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pare svrup, and causing it to pass slowly 
through the raw or foat sugar to be re. 
fined. This process is said to drive out 
the molasses or coloured syrup, while 
the very fine syrup take its place. The 
pure sfrup is made by dissolving raw 
sugar in water, heating the solution, 
mixing it with five pounds of finely- 
pounded charcoal for every hundred 
weight of sugar, adding the usual pro- 
portion of blood, bringing the syrnp to 
boil, stopping the heat by means ofa me- 
tal plate drawn under the boiler, and then 
Skimming off the albumen and charcoal, 
which collects on the surface. ‘This ven- 
tleman claims also as part of his inven- 
tion, the peculiar structure and method 
of heating his furnace, ‘*I do furthee 
declare,” he says in the specification, 
“ that, as part of my said invention or 
method, I have constructed aud do use 
a furnace for heating, boiling, and eva- 
porating syrups, in which I do not oniy 
avail myself of doors and registers to the 
grate, chimney, and ash hole, as used 
in other works for regulating, damping, 
and extinguishing the fire; but [ do also 
in particular, and as a peculiar and im- 
portant part of my said invention, cons 
struct and use a plate of metal or orher 
fit material, which cart be otherwise 
changed as to the situation thereof by 
motion upon bearers, or slides, or rollers, 
or trucks, or wheels, or other similar 
supports, or upon a joint, or axis, or pin, 
so that the same plate when requisite or 
needful shall be suddenly interposed be 
tween the bottom of the boiler and the 
fire and burning fewel, and shall imme- 
diately suspend or prevent the effect of 
the heat upon the contents of the said 
boiler, and in like manner, by a contrary 
or different motion, shall at pleasure be 
withdrawn or restored to the former or 
original position or situation thereof ; 
and shall again immediately allow the 
fire or burning fewel to exerts its action 
acainst the bottom of the said boiler, 
and upon tie contents thereof as be. 
fore. 
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MIE aspect of affairs during a season 

of hostility is so perpetually chan- 

ging, that it becomes necessary to take 
& trequent view of our position; and, if 
ever there was a periud when this was 


more peculiarly necessary, it is the pre- 
sent, inwhich a series of events, occurring 
in the short space of the few months 
that have elapsed from the disselution of 
the fate parliament to the close of the 

12 yeur, 
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year, has considerably altered the state 
cf public atiairs, and opened the way to 
cousiderations of the highest importance 
tu the interests of the country. 

The three grand points, upon which 
the atteutiun of the public is at present 
fixed, are those of Russia, Spain, and 
America; and it is with these that the 
principal difficulties to a pacific negocia- 
tion arise. In their supertor importance 
ail other interests seem now to be ab- 
sorbed; yet it must be recollected that 
these dificulties are al] of very recent 
occurrence, and have entirely arisen 
sace the failure of the negociation for 
peace in 1806. The blood that might 
have been spared in every quarter of the 
globe, and the distress that might bave 
been prevented in every country, and in 
this amongst the rest, if a reconciliation 
had then happily taken place, are consi- 
slerations too obvious to be dwelt upon; 
but which ought at least to induce us, 
wirlst we lament the past, to look to the 
future, and to endeavour, as far as in 
our power, to prevent that continual ac- 
cumulation and extension of misery and 
of slaughter, which are the natural cou- 
sequences of rooted enmity and long- 
conunued warfare. 

The character of the war can no lon. 
ger either be concealed or denied. Qn 
our part, tis an attempt to destroy the 
present government of France, by the 
overthrow of Bonaparte and his dy- 
pasty, and either to place the Bourbons 
upon their ancient throne, or to regulate 
the government in such a way as may 
be consistent with our own views of ine 
terest and of satety; an attempt which 
we designate under the name of the Li- 


beration of Europe from the yoke of 


France. On the part of France, it is an 
attempt to cut off and destroy the ree 
sources of Great Britain, so as to deprive 
her of the means of carrying on the war: 
& project so extensive in its nature, and 
$0 ditlicult in its execution, as could only 
ave been suggested by a total despair of 
being able 40 make any effectual iin pres. 
sio} upon this country by direct hastili- 
tes Which of these will be fist ace 
complished, is the great question that 
(wo powerful nati 
try; this is the « tel inentum crucis, or 
rat! er the « spevimentso well typified by 
NI ae; Liere i's, hh wever, a third 


ms have undertaken to 


re suit, wabeh seems pot to have been 
Suiholeusy Contemplated, and which is 
_ uly pray big | Linuch more prebuble 
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ment upon France, nor France be able 
to destroy the resources of this country; 
but that, after an indefinite length of 
hostilities, and an additional profusion 
of blood and treasure, we shall be com. 
pelled, like wearied and exhausted com. 
batants, to give up to the weakness of 
nature what we refuse to its claims, and, 
because we can no longer be at war, Con 
sent to be at peace. 

If such be the true state of affairs, 
would it not be wise to anticipate the 
season of reconciliation, and to listen ta 
terms of peace before we are reduced to 
the necessity of accepting them? Even, 
if we were to succeed in our wishes, by 
the destruction of the power of Bona- 
parte, how are we to be assured that our 
influence in the affairs of France will be 
in the slightest degree increased? Or, 
if any person, in a state of sanityy could 
admit the idea of this country regulating 
the concerns, and distributing the go- 
vernments, of Europe according to its 
pleasure, how is he to be assured that 
the derangement of a continental system, 
which has now been twenty years in 
forming, would not be attended with as 
much difficulty and bloodshed in its overe 
throw as it was in itsestablishment? On 
the other hani, it sufficiently appearsy 
that, although Bonaparte may diuninish 
the resources and cripple the exertions 
of this country, he can neither destroy 
the one, nor prevent the other, . Thus, 
the two nations are to be compelled, by 
the false views and inordinate jealousies 
of their rulers to drag on a hateful cone 
test, of which it is difficult to say whee 
ther it is more injurious to the interests 
of the people, or more disgraceful to 
their common religion and their common 
sense ! 

Taking it then for granted that, in 
every view of the case, nothing is likely 
to be obtained, but that much may yet 
be lost, by the continuance of the wars 
let us avain recur to the circumstances 
which oppose themselves to a reconcilias 
tion: and first with respect to Russia. 

_Russta! what a train of awful reflec- 
tions does that name suggest tu every 
considerate mind! The shock of hostile 
ainues, more powerful by the skill of the 
leaders and the means of destruction, 
by the vumbers of the combatants, and 
the spirit by which they are annnated, 
than any that are recorded in history3 
the conflagration of an immense capital; 
the desolation and dispersiun of its ite 
havitants masevere season and inhos- 
pitaue clime; the destruction of the 
ancient 
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ancient palace of the czars ; and all this 
effected at such a distance from the ene- 
my, and so powerfully defended, as 
seemed only a short time ago to place 
it beyond the possibility of danger! On 
the other band, the overthrow and rain 
of the finest army that has been collected 
in modern times, overwhelmed and de- 
stroyed by the joint effects of an exas- 
perated adversary and an irresistible na- 
tural calamity; the horse and his rider 
perishing by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands in the trackless wilds; stittened 
into sudden death by the Gorgon power 
of frost, or finding a living grave ander 
sepulchres of snow! and the audacity 
and aggressions of the invader repaid 
upon his own head, and upon the heads 
of his fullawers! And what is the real 
and immediate ground of such a contest? 
what the direct cause of such dreadtul 
catastrophes? Neither more nor less than 
to compel the Emperor of Russia to 
close his ports against British merchan- 
dize! For this have miztity arinies been 
called inte action, and populous cities 
been laid waste; and thus those com- 
mercial arrangements that might have 
been accomplished by a just spirit of 
temperate conciliation, to the infinite ad- 
vantage of ail parties, yet remain unac- 
complished, probably to be the abundant 
source of yet greater calamities. ‘ 
Whether the French emperor may or 
may not be able to recrun his armies, 
so as to recommence vigorous and suCce 
cessful hostilities in the spring, may be 
made matter of doubt; but there can be 
no #oubt that, if he can arrange matters 
with this country, by which he can be 
freed from the dangers he appreheudds 
from its hostility, he will be glad to be 
released from the necessity which he 
conceives himself to be under, of re- 
newing his attack upon Russia; an ate 
tack which, ‘after what he has suffered 
from the climate, cannot hold out to 
him any prospects of a very propitious 
result; but which, like the former, will 
certainly be attended by infinite blood- 
shed and distress, ‘The retreat of the 
Opposing armies into winter-quarters, 
alturds however, as far as Russia com- 
poses a part of the general question, a 
favourable opportunity for discussion. 
And, if Eogland and France should be 
fortunate enough to adjust all other dit- 
ferences, the contest respecting Russia 
aiieords not a single obstaciz, but must 
naturally termimate with the causes that 
gave rise to it, and open to usa free ie 
tercourse with the northern states. 
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The present situation of this country, 
with respect to the contest in the Spa- 
NISH PENINSULA, 10 some degree reseim- 
bles that of our enemies with respect to 
Russia; and, atthe moment when Bu 
naparte was compelled to retreat into 
Poland, and reliuquish the prize which 
he had obtained, Lord Wellington was 
under the necessity of withdrawing from 
the scene of his victories, and retracin 
his steps to the confines of Portugal. 
More fortunate, however, than the 
French ruler, the British commander 
had to contend against an enemy which 
had no ally in the climate. Hence the 
contest in Spain adiuits also of a tem- 
porary pause, which atfurds the conteud- 
ing paruies an opportunity for delibera- 
tion, At what time, or whether at any 
time, Lord Wellington will be able again 
to undertake offensive operations, and to 
penetrate into the interior of Spain, isa 
subject on which persons will reason 
differently, according to the temperament 
by which they are animated, or the ine 
formation they may possess; bur, after 
the dispositions manitestea by the great 
body of the Spanish nation, all men in 
their senses must agree, that, if this coun 
try can admit the idea of a pacification 
with France, as far as regards its real ine 
terests, and can accomplish any tolerable 
terms with respect to Spain, it would be 
highly culpable to neglect any favourable 
opportunity of effecting it; and this as 
well for the interests of that nation as of 
our own. 

Another branch from that tree of bitter 
fruit, the contest with France, is the 
war with Aaferca, Of the contayious 
effects of war, and the dilliculty of avoid- 
Ing being implicated in it, this is a most 
remarkable instance. That the ancient 
governments of Europe should have been 
drawn into the vortex, is not surprising ; 
but that a young and unwarlike country, 
separated by the Atlantic from the seat 
of .War, whose essential policy and ear. 
nest desire it was to preserve its neutras 
lity, should at leagth have been betrayed 
by impatience, or compelled by necessity, 
to resort to hostilities, is a suiyect of 
astonishinent no less than of regret! As 
the war with that country is however, 
in fact, graited on the war with France, 
so, Whenever that shall terminate, the 
chief causes of hostility between Grest 
Britain and America must terminate aise, 
The obnoxious tenor of- the Orders in 
Councii, and of the French Decrees, 
prolubiting neutral states from extended 
lines of cuasi, by what are jJusily cuiled 
paper 
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paper blockades, must natur ally cease 
with the cessation of hostilities, ‘and the 
terms upon whic hany two mm tions are 
to continue their commerctal intercourse, 
must be regulated by themseives, without 
the intervention of a third. One point 
only could then remoin fur discussion 
between Great Britain and America—the 
validity of the right, exercised by the for. 
mer, of npressing British seamen found 


serving In the n: Wy of the latrer; and, if 


this be the only cause of dissention, it 
would surely be disgeaceful in the highest 
degree, that two countries, connected by 
such ties, should be compelled to submit 
to the calamities of war, from an inabi- 
lity in their rulers to devise the means of 
adjusting a ditference sv capable of ac- 
commodation. 

Such being the principal objects that 
present themselves on a negotiation for 
pence, we will now, fora moment, con- 
sider them inan mares point of view, 
in order, if possible, to arrive at some 
useful conclusion; and here it is in the 
first place evident, thar, if a reconciliation 
can be effected between Great Britain 
and France, with respect to the primary 
causes of the war directly subsisting be- 
tween the two countries, (and that those 
causes, if any such ever ‘existed, are long 

mee done away, must be universally 
acknowledved,) the collateral or secon- 


dary canses of hostility will terminate of 


course, except so far as other countries 
ney he rrvelved m the discussion. That 
the Emperor of Russia will be happy to 
be reheved from the formidable attack 
wrh whieh he is yet threatened, and to 
become a party in a general pacification, 
can admit of no reasonable doubr. 
Amertea will also join, if she be wise, in 
the restoration of ber commerce, and the 
accommodation of her maritime dis. 
enn aut appears then that the chief 
inher ity is occasioned by the present 
situation of the span sh P eninsula ; by 
he determination of Bonaparte to este. 
ish his brother on the throne of Spain ; 
v the resolution of this Country to pre. 
entat, and the alliance formed for that 
with the constituted authorities 
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which we have liad a more remote com 
nection, and in whose concerns we could 
have no legitimate motive for interfering, 
except for ‘the purpose of preventing the 
further aggrandizement of our already 
too-poweifal enemy. There are, it is 
true, persons who talk of contending fot 
the liberties of Spain, but these are, in 
general, persons who have never been 
known to contend for the liberties of an 
country, and who well know that, by 
effecting the restoration of Ferdinand 
VIL, they will not subject themselves to 
the reproach of inconsistency. If any 
thing is to be done for the liberties of 
Spain, it will not be by carrying the contest 
to extremities, and subjecting that coun 
try to the absolute will of a conqueror, 
but by a pacific negociation between the 
contending parties, in which alone the 
real interest of the people of Spain can 
be considered and secured. 

We shall conclude these observations 
with a brief statement of the various 
Offers that have been made by, or at the 
instance of, France, to this country, since 
the recommencement of the warm 1808, 
for entering into Negotiations for Peace. 
We wish we could counterbalance them 
by showing what pacific overtures had 
originated with this country ; but this our 
ministers have not put it in Our power 
to dd. We trust, however, that they 
now begin to see the true interests of the 
nation, and we will not carry our distrust 
of them so far as to believe, that, when 
they are once convinced of the indispens 
sible necessity of Peace, they will not 
sincerely endeavour to obtain it. After 
the many propositions that have been 
made by Napoleon without success, 1t 
is not very probable that he will repeat 
them, particularly as he cannot but cons 
sider this as a sedson of disappointment 
and depression, But the same reasons 
that render it unlikely that he will pro- 
pose a pacific negotiation, stro myly € call 
upon this country to seize so favourable 
an Opportunity of securing a peace OR 
honourable and advantageous terms 5 
and we are convinced that an imeulculte 
ble major ity of the naiion will unite with 
ns in the sincerest regret, if this oppore 
tunity should be lost. 

I. On assuming the imperial title, 
ane ye addressed a letter to the 
King of Great Britain, dated @d Jan, 

B05. In this he stated that, His first 
dish was tor peace, and that he considered 
hous no ISOM, we lonuke the first step. 
He ehserved hut lhe war wes ~ jthout ea 
Yeeky aed Chal at reas uielancaoly haste 
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ness to cause two nations to fight merely 


“for the sake of fighting.—In answer, 


Lord Mulgrave, then Secretary of State, 
informed Bonaparte, J’hat there wes no 
object which his Majesty had more atheurt 
than to avail himself of the first opportu. 
nity to procureagatn for hissubjects the ads 
zantages of a peace founded on bases which 
might “not be incowpatib le with the pernias 
net security and essential interest of his 
dominions; but, that his Majesty felt it 
impossible to answer more particularly to 
the overturé that had been mude to hon, 
tril he hud time to communicate with the 
powers on the Continént, WITH WHOM HE 
WAS ENGAGED IN CONFIDENTIAL CON- 
NECTIONS AND RELATIONS; and parlicu- 
larly the Emperor of Russia, who had 
given the stronges? proofs of the wisdom 
und elevation of the sensaments by which 
he was animated, and the lively iatercst 
which he took in the safety anc d indepen. 
dence of the Coniinent, Ot course uo 
further correspondence took place. 

If. On the Sth March, 1806, M. Tal- 
leyrand transmitted to Mr. Fox, an ex- 
tract trom a speech of Napoleon to 
the Legislative Body, to the following 
elfect:—** I desire peace with E ngland, 
Ou my part ET shall never delay tt a mo- 
ment: Lshall always be ready to conclude 


if, taking for its basis the stipulations of 


the ineuty of “Amiens.” This led the way 
to the negociativn carried on by Mr. 
Fox to the time of his death, aud after- 
wards by Lord Grey, aud wlich was 
broken off by our reusing to negotiate 
otherwise than in conjunction with Rus- 
sia: Lord Lauderdale baving declared, 
t! a Fingland was resolved not to pon 
peace, without obtarning for Russia all 
the objects an which she insisted, which were 
WE INTERESLING, IF POSSIBLE, to ing. 
aud, than those. pourtswhich might be 
considered as peculiarly connected with 
her own mterests. 

‘Lhis result was the more to be re- 
gectted, as it haa been proposed on the 
part of the French Lmperor Hot vuly 
to restore Hanover to His Majesty wiil- 
out anv compensation, but also to give 
hp Malta and the Cape of Good Hope ; 
Lis unoister, Tallevraud, having observed, 
that Hanover wes far the honour of the 
Crown, Malta for the honour of the Nuvy, 
and the Cape of Good Hope jor the honour 
of the B: ritish Commerce. 

lif, On the 18th ‘April, 1807, the 
Austrian Ambassador in London, Priace 
Stahrembery, transmutted to bis Majes- 
fy"> min ters, a proposal from the iin 
peror of Ausuia, of his trend! iy anienuva 


Jor effecting a reconciliation between the 
‘elineneke powers. Mr. Canning, thei 
Secretary of State, replied, that his Mu- 


jesty would willingly accede to such nego- 


ciations, whenever the consent of the other 
pariies waterested in them should be ob- 
tuined; and, that His Mujesty would 
LUSE NO TIME in communicating with such 
powers, and, of their niews should be fue 
oourable tu his Tnperial Majesty’s propos 
sal, iu cone erling with them the mode in 
which such negotiutions should be opened, 
It does not appear that the British minise 
try ever adopted any measures for con- 
sulting their allies on this subject; and 
consequently the proposal was of ue 
avail, 

IV. On the 1st August, 1807, M. 
Alopeus, the Russian Ambassador at 
London, netitied to the British mumstry, 
that the Emperor of Russia had, by the 
treaty of Lilsit, offered himself us a medi- 
utur of peace belween England and France, 
provided his mediation was accepted within 
the space of one month.—Iv reply, Mr. 
Canning required, asa predwminary, the 
communication of the treaty of Lilt, and 
the statement of those equitable and hoe 
nouruble principlessupon which hislapersal 
Majesty expresses ius belief that France is 
desirous of concluding a peace with Great 
Britaiu.—The negoiiaiion was afters 
wards carned on by Lord G. L, Gower, 
at Petersburgh, with the Russian minis. 
try; bai the course of which it was cone 
ceived, that an opportunity was atforded 
of detaching Russia trom the mterests of 
Vreance. (Vhe discussion was according'¥ 
continned with other views than those of 
peace.—Iln the abiqial correspoudence if 
appears, that Mr. Canving iofermed the 
British Envoy, ¢ that the es: io nent ef 
fulure good ynderstunding feetacen Las 
country and Kussut, and the ainaiel of 
measures Lo be laden, with a view to future 
erertion, were ALONE ihe proper sudbjeces 
of discussion belween Che tico governe 
ments. This negutiation was, however, 
suddenly tenmimonicd by our atiack upow 
Copeniagen 3 which so. exasperated the 
Emperor of Russi, that he declared, 
that xu arrangeméntls should tuke place 
between Russia uni Faglaad, until the 
lutter should have given sutisfacteon ta 
Deamauark ; at ihe same tithe © pressing 
his expectation, that his Britannic Ma- 
jesty, enstcad of pinae ting hes ninsters, 
as hud lately bun the eae, lo scatter 
untw the sceds of uur, would lend his 
assistance to the concluswn of peice with 
bra nice. 

V. On the 20:h of November, ai 
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Prince Stahrembhere, the Austrian am- 
bassedor, othenaily and earnestly request- 
ed bis Britannic majesty, to declare his 
intentions in evincing hw disposition to 
enter into a negotiation for a murel time 
peece. upon a busis suitable to the ree rpro- 
cal mteresis of (he powers who might take 
@ part in ut. ‘To this Mr. Canning re- 
plied, that his Mavesty was then, as he 
had all limes been, prepared to enter into 
« necotiation. for the conclusion of such a 
peace as shontd settle on equal erms the 
respeciive interests of the powers engaged 
in the war; as should be consistent wrth 
his Majesty's fidelity to his allies, and 
should provide for the tranquillity and se- 
curity of Europe. In consequence of 
this answer, the Austrian minister, about 
five weeks afterwards, informed the Bri- 
ush ministry, that, in consequence of the 
pacific disposition of his Britannic Ma- 
jesty, he was charged to propose to the 
British nanistry to send immediately ple- 
nipotentiaries to Paris for the purpose of 
treuting for the establishment of peace be- 
tween ull the powers ct war with England; 
adding, that this must furnish a proof of 
the good fuith and «f the sincere intentios 
of France to put an end to ‘he calamities 
efuar. He notitied, at the same ume, 
that he was authorized to give passporis to 
the ministers appoated for that pua pose. 
\iter along correspondence Mr. Cauning 
viformed the Austrian minister, that Ais 
Majesty could not again consent to send 
his pienryotentiares lo a hostile capital, 
‘Phe turther interterence of Prince Stah- 
rewbery was, atthe same time, effectually 
prohitited ty Mr. Canning nsforming hin, 
that his Majesty had not given him any 
eulhority to speak im the name of his Ma- 
pesiy to the government of krunce. The 
Austean ambassador unmediately dee 
Berecbeeteal buys Passpurcs; and Austria was 
ad‘ed to the list of our enemics. 

AL. la October, 4268, the Lm perors 
nt Pinnce and Russia met in amity at 
Erturth, tor the purpose of adjusting the 
pence of burope, and avoiding the delays 
and aleved equisocations, which had ate 
benale do tormer heyoctanons 5 and, as 
Ragland had recently d-clared that she 
“ tinued the war a Russian objects, 
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and to seek, in a speedy pacification with 
your Majesty, the most efficacious remedy 


jor the miseries which oppress all nations, 


We wake known to your majesty our sine 
cere desive in this respect by the presen 
letter. . 

The long and bloody war which kes 
torn the continent ts at an end, without 
the possibility of being renewed. Many 
chunges have taken place in Europe; 
many siutes have been overthrown. The 
cause is to be found in the state of agzta- 
tion and misery in which the stagnatwn 


. of maritime commerce has placed the 


greatest nations. Still greater changes 
may yet take place, and all of them con- 
trary to the policy of the English nation, 
Peace, then, is at once the interest of the 
Continent, as it is the interest of the peo 
ple of Great Britain. 

We unite in entreating your Mujesty 
to listen to the voice of humanity, s- 
lencing that of the passions; to seek to 
conciliate all interests, with the intention 
of arriving at the object, and by that 
means to preserve all the powers which 
exist, and so insure the happiness of Eu- 
rope and of this generation, at the head of 
which Prvsidence has placed us. 

ALEXANDER.—NAPOLFOS, 
To this overture, characterized by 
frankness which has perhaps no example 
in ancient or modern history, Mr, Can- 
ning, the English secretary, replied to the 
Russian minister, that, * boweocr dee 
sirous bis Majesty might be to reply dt- 
rectly to his Majesty the Emperor of Rus- 
sia, he found it impossible to adopt that 
mark of respect towards the Emperor of 
Russia, without at the same time ackuow- 
ledying titles which bis Majesty never bad 
acknowledged; that bis Majesty will has- 
ten to communicate to kis Majesty the King 
of Sweden, and ta the existing government 
of Spain, the proposals which have been 
made to him; and that it is absolutely ne- 
cessary his Majesty should receive an im- 
mediate assurance that France acknow- 
ledges the government of Spain as party 
any negociation, and that such is ihe inten 
tion of the Emperor of Russia bis Maj:sty 
cannot doubt.—To this unhappy anower 
the Ru-sian and French ministers replied 
in @ style which bordered on remene 
strance, in which the Russian minister 
exclaimed that, after ffieen years of wart 
Eur ope hata right to demand peace ; and 
the French minister contended, that the 
French gcvernment bad as much right t 
demand the admission of the Irish insur- 
Lents to be pertics to the megociation as the 
Engich bad to claim the admission of 
Spanti 
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Spanish insurgemts. Mr, Canning, in his 
reply to the Russian minister, appealed 
evith much energy to Russia against 
France ; and, in his answer to the French 
minister, hé insisted that the cause of the 
Spanish insurgents was that of the Spa- 
nish nation, and the legitimate monarchy 
of Spain, and that the central and supreme 
government, acting for Ferdinand VII, 
must be a party to the negotiation. No 
answers were given, and thus the alleged 
purpose of the imperial meeting at Er- 
furth was unfortunately deprived of its 


VII. In the month of February 1810, 
Bonaparte gave the government of Hol- 
land tounderstand, (hat its political exis- 
tence as anindependint stale would depend 
upon the dispositions of the British govern- 
ment with respect to peace with France. In 
consequence of this Mr. Labouchere was 
dispatched, at the instance of Louis Bo- 
naparte and the Dutch government, from 
Amsterdam to London, to lay this state of 
altairs before the British ministry, and to 
impress upen them how much it would be 
tor the advantage of England, that Hol- 
fund should not full under the sovereign 
dominion of the Freneh empire, but re- 
main an independant power. Qu his are 
rival in London,-he bad an audience with 
the Marquis Wellesley ; to whom he com- 
municated the substance of his instruce 
tions, and on whom it appears he endea- 
voured to impress the conviction, ‘that the 
general interest, well understood, and the 
lasting prosperity of every commercial 
state, imperiously required that the crisis 
an which Holland was, should not be looked 
at with indifference. ‘To this application 
no official reply was made ; but, from the 
Verbal communications of Lord Wellesley, 
and the general observations and infor. 


“,Mation of Mr, Labouchere, it appeared 


to bim, as -stated in his report to the 
Dutch government, “ that the main ques- 
tion of peace or wur engaged little of the 
public attention. That they were recon- 
celed by hubit to the continuance of the 
war; and that its consequences, fur from 
brine felt. were rather fatourable tu pri- 
@auteinterest. Lhot ttseust not, however, 
be inferred that a settled resolution had 
been tuken to reject ull proposals fer peace, 
but thut probably. if France sn wed any 
inclination of this kind, the British m- 
nislry would afford miny Jacilities; but 
that, under all the’ considerations of the 
Lines, those which related to Holland were 
onty of qs: condury and very remote inter. 
st; and that tve conviction of the impos- 
sility that ung convention respecting that 
Bluntaix Mac. No, 237. 
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country, could ever, under the influence of 
France, offer uny chance of security to 
England, unless it was connected with 4 
general arrangement, had blunted all the . 
JSeeling which Holland could o' herwise ha 
inspired—so fur indeed us not to draw any 
ultention to the very important motives 
whach should induce them to consider this 
question separutely, and under an imme- 
diate point of view. In consequénce of 
this, the Dutch envoy took his departure 
from this country, and Holland at this 
moment composes an integral part of the 
dominions of France. Thus the very obe 
ject for which the war was ostensibly 
commenced, was given up without an 
effort. On this singular transaction, 
which was not publicly known in this 
country till about twelve months after it 
had taken place, and which we believe 
never became the subject of parliamen- 
tarv discussion,we shall only remark, that, 
although Holland was acting under the 
influence and control of France, yet,whilst 
she existed under a separate government, 
there still remained a possibility of de. 
taching her, under favourable circum- 
cumstances, and even of directing her 
wer against our enemies. She was an 
implement, grasped for the present by the 
French ruler, but which might possibly 
have been wrested from, and turned 
against him; whereas she is now annihi- 
lated, and her population and resources 
added to the immense mass of the French 
empire. And thus, whilst we are intere 
esting ourselves with the capture or the 
loss of a frigate, alterations are silently 
suffered to take place in the affairs of Eu 
rope, which consolidate the dominions of 
our enemies, and confirm that power 
which we consider it as the object uf the 
war to destroy, 

VIII. On the 17th of April, 1812, the 
French minister of Foreign Affairs ad. 
dressed a letter to the English Foreign Mi- 
nister, stating, that Napoleon, “constantly 
actuated by sentiments friend/y te modera= 
tion and peace, again made a solemn und 
sincere attempt to put an end lo the uuse- 
riesof war.” Ln proof of the sincerity of 
the overture, the French minister sub- 
mitted a project uf the terms on whick 
peace might be concluded, ststng that, 
us the affuirs of the Peninsula, and the 
Two Swilirs, were the points of difference 
which appeared least to udmit of beng 
adjusted, he was authorized to propose 
an arrangement of them on the Jol- 
lowing basis:—The integrity of Spun 
to be guaranted; Krance to renounce 
all idea of extending her duninion be- 
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yond the Pyrennees. The present dy- 
nasty to be declured inuependent, and 
Spain to be governed by a Natwnal 
Cons! ilution of her Cortes. The indepen- 
dence and integrity of Portugal to be 
also guaranteed, and the House of Bra- 
gunza to have the sovereign authority. 
—The kingdim of Naples to remain we 
posse ssuon of the present monarch, and the 
Kingdon of Sicily tobe guaranéeced lo 
the present family of Sicily; and, us a conse- 
quence of hese stipulations, Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Sicily, to be evacuated by the 
French and English land and naval forces. 
—litth respect to the other objects, he pro- 
posed that cach power should retain that of 
which the other could not deprive it by 
wars and stated that, the Emperor, 
in tuking this step, did not look either 
to the advantages or losses which France 
might derive from the war, if u should 
be prolonged ; but was influenced sun- 
ply by considerations for the interests of 
humanity, and the peace of his people ; and, 
if this fourth attempt should nar be at- 
tended with sucerss, like those which had 
preceded ul, France showid ai least have the 
consolation of thinking that, whatever 
biood might yet flow,would be justly unputa- 
ble to Englandalone.” Vo inese overtures 
Lord CastLenraci repiied, that * If, as 
his Royal Highness feared. the meaning of 
dhe proposition was, that the royal autho- 
rity of Spam, and the government estas 
Alished by the Cories, shall be recognized 
as resuding in the brother of the heed of 
the French government, and the Cortes 
Jormed under his autho ity, and not in the 
lexttimate sovereign Ferdinand Vil. and 
fis hes, aud the Extraordinary Assem. 
bly of the Cortes now invested with the 
power of the government in that kingdom 
an his nome; he was communded frankly and 
erplreadly to declare, that the obiiga. 
tums of woud furth dv not je rat hes Koyal 
Mighu: ws fo receive a propos tion jor peace 
Sininded on such a busis ~But, if the ex. 
preswons cppiy lo the actual covernwent 
of Spain, wich ervercises the s IZ relen Une 
bhorilu wa the name of Perdinond VII, 
upon anassurance to bhut effect, tue Priace 
Regent well feed hans: WV desnune d lo enter 
snfoa full OX). mali Meu pon the basis whick 
has been bransmitled, tr order to be tuken 


snfoconsidcratu nin lus Re af [iigshue ss; af 
being his most earnest wish to ca tribate 
ga concer! with hes aties, ty liv 
hur ope , aud to briny 
mir - mel unliy fox 
(sircat far nd #ronce 
age tain and Bronce, but also for 
“ys Les i re dh Tesatwns of ety 
: , ) 7 
ail. Cubs ii i. csc Powers. 


’¢ ius ’ t 
wbout a pe COM 1K 
mice honorable, 
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We might fill a volume with observa 
tions on these successive proposals and 
their respective answers—on the spirit 
indicated by the two parties—-on the im 
possibility of peace being at any time 
concluded if the overtures of one party 
are coldly rejected, without some pro. 
posed modification, or sume conciliatory 
counter-projet—on the magnitude of the 
concession made by a soliciting party—on 
the presumption of sincerity, afforded by 
a first overture—on the unpiopriety of 
carrying a pre-existing hustile spirit inte 
neyociation—on the unreasonableness of 
demanding concessions as a basis which 
involves the consequences of successful 
war—on the ungraciousness of not recog. 
nizing the dignities of those who repre: 
sent a nauon, and are competent to 
wield its powers of aggressicn—on the 
impracticability of concluding any peace, 
if all the real or assumed alles and aux- 
iharies of the principal Belligerents are 
to be made assenting partes to the pre. 
liminary basis—on the impossibility of 
peace being negociated, as long as either 
party envelopes itself in general demands 
of undescribed satisfaction, and 1 sweeps 
ing accusations of undefined, and_ per 
haps of undefinable, aguressions—and 
finaliv, on the interminable duratwn of 
war, If its unhappy and destructive ¢on- 
sequences in one year, are to be assumed 
a> justifiable causes of its contunuance 
during succeeding years. We, however, 
subinit these and other considerations to 
the intelligence of our readers, having dis- 
charged our duty to our own consciences, 
to our cougtry, aud to suffering huma 
nity, in thus collecting into one point of 
tiew, the results of the attempts that 
have been made to put an end to a War, 
which has already covered with blood 
the farest portion of the CivILtzed 
Wortp, and carried sorrow and misery 
Into every family of ali those countries 
which, by eminence, bear the name of 
CuRisTian. 

a 

Tn estimating the pecuniary expenses 
of the campaign in one tase Magazine, 
we placed the Russian losses at 108 mile 
lous; this, their subsequent losses a0 
devasiations may have extended to 120 
mihens; bue the Moniteur carnes theif 
loss mp to 4 milliards French, 165 mil 
las sterling, In like manner, the loss 
of tie biench magazines, and of other 
© 8.009 iach, must have doubled our este 
mate of the French lusses, and have 
iaised them from 6 to 12 milliogs ster 
hog. ° 
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To repair this horritile waste of human ed, than the right which a sovereign has to 
life, Alexander has ordered new levies, of the allegiance of his subjects, more especially 
8 in every 500 males; which, from the ' time o/ war. heir allegiance is no option- 
12 millions designated, will give him al duty, which they can decline, and resume, 
192,000 recruits; and Napoleon, at atpleasure. It is a call which they are hound 

77 > % - - e+ . ° 
Paris, has produced decrees of the Can. wes a 4-2 oye their birth and can 
servative Senate, by which 350,000 on 'y mp wit mes existence. 

vie Ba , ow a sin 
French are placed at his disposal; and it similarity of language and manners 


may make the exercise of this right more lia- 
has also been arranged, that 40.000 ca- ple to partial mistakes, and occasional abuse, 


valry shall be raised by the cities and when practised towards ves-els of the United 
communes, at their own expense, Thus, States, the same circumstances make it also a 
vithout the intervention of some kind right, with the exercise of which, in regard 
Angel of peace and benevolence, the to such vessels, it is more difficult to dispense, 


world is likely to witness in April and “* Bucit, tothe practice of the United States, 
May, the shock and mutual carnage of a to harbour British seamen, be added their ase 
million of exasperated men in arms! sumed right, to transfer the allegiance of Bri- 


I the mean time the publi ar likely Sea mbit hu cancel he oni 
tees c 
to be the dupes of stock-jobbing, and all he oes 4 > e 
ae ; naturalization and certificates of citizenship, 
Se ae can ae i which they pretend to be as valid out of their 
1 4 p b Be - ‘9 -« 


‘ own territory as within it, it is opvious that, 
invoke them to exert all their energies ¢9 abandon this ancient right of Great Britain, 
and influence to one point only, THE RE- 


and to admit these novel pretensions of the 


STURATION OF PEACE. United States, would be to expose to danger 
Of acontrary character, however, is the the very foundation of our maritime strength, 
new declaration of the Regent’s Guvern- ‘¢Such are the causes of war which have 


ment against America, which, amidst been put forward by the Government of the 
much accusation and recrimination, con- United States. But the real origin of the 
tains the following paragraphs: present contest wali be found in that Spirity 
“ After this exposition of the circumstances ™ hich bas long unhappily acjuated the councils 
which preceded; and which have followed the of the United States 5 their marked partialicy 
declaration of war by the United States, His '" palliating and assisting the aggressive tye 
Royal Highness the Prince Regent, acting in "@°"Y of France 5 their systematic endeavours 
the name and on the behalf of his Majesty, to inflame their people against the detensive 
feels himself called upon to declare the lead- Measures of Great Biicain; their ung-nerous 
ing principles by which the conduct of Great conduct towards Spain, the intimate ally of 
Britain has been regulated in the transactions © Feat Britain; and their unworthy desertion 
connected with these discussions. of the cause of other neutral nations. Ir is 
‘¢ His Royal Highness can never acknow- through the prevalence of such councils, that 
ledge any blockade whatsoever to be illegal, America has been associated in policy with 
which has been duly notified, and is support- France, and commuted in war against Great 
ed by an adequate force, uerely upon the Bricain. 
ground of its extent, or because the ports or The following Proclamation of the 
coasts blockaded are not at the same time ine Emperor of Russia has lately appeared, 
vested by land. 
His Royal Highness can never admit, that 
neutral trade with Great Britain can oe consti- 


The moderation of his language accords 
withourideasofihe great personal virtues of 
eae . a Alexander; but, asazdent friends of Peace 
tuted a public crime, the commission of winch Hee Jt y ’ 
, : we solemnly deplore his avowal of a dee 

tan expose the ships of any power whatever wi LI Ppt 
to be denationalised SIZ to restore the equilibriom of Europe, 
‘¢ His Royal Highness can never admit, according to Russian views of that eguili- 
that Great Britain can be debarred of its rizht bricm., Vins chimeneal design threatens 
of just and necessary retaliation, throughthe Europe wih UNIVERSAL DEVASTATION, 
fear of eventually affecting the interests of a and with the Continuance of the war, dus 
neutral. | ray the lives of tie present generation, or 


*¢ His Roya! Highness can never admit, that gill wll the remaining goveruments are de- 
in the exercise of the ansoucted and hitherto crrage dd, 


undisputed right of searching neutral merchant 
vessels in time ef war, the impressment of 
British seamen, when founa th rriv, can be 
deemed any violation of a neutral flag. Nei- 
ther can he acmit, that che teking such seamen oyracy ot his combinations, was enabled ca 
from on boare such vessels, can be considered form an estimate of the important results 
by any neutral state as a hostile measure, OF wijich that war might produce with respect to 


a justifiable cause of war. the independeace of Europe, The most he- 
* There is no sight moie clearly establish-  yic constancy, the greatest sucrifices, have 


led 


PrecLaMATIon.—** When the Emperor 
ot all the Russisns was compelled, by a war 
of aggressions, to cake arms ior the defence of 
his states, his Impe ial Maj sty, from the ace 





tae 
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led to a series of triumphs; and, when the 
comwmander-in-chief, Prince Kutusoff Smo- 
lensko, led his victorious troops beyond the 
Nicmen, the same princip'es still continued 
to animate the sovereign. At no period has 
Russia been accustomed to practise that art, 
too much resorted to in modern wars, of ex- 
acgerating, by false statements, the success of 
her arms. But, with whatever modesty her 
details might now be penned, they would ap- 
pear incredible. Ocular witnesses are necese 
sary to prove the facts to France, to Germany, 
and to Italy, before the slow progress of truth 
will fill those countries with mourning and 
consternation. Indeed it is diflicuit to con- 
ceive that in a campaign of only four months’ 
duration, one hundred and thirty thousand 
prisoners should have been taken from the 
enemy, besides nine hundred pieces of cannon, 
forty-nine stend of colours, and all the wag- 
gon-train and baggage of the army. 4 list 
of the names of all the generals taken is here- 
unto annexed. It will be easy to form an es- 
timate from that list of the number of superior 
an. sub.‘tero officers taken. It is sufficient 
to say, that out of three hundred thous:nd 
men, («xclusive of Austrians,) who penetra- 
ted into the heart o. Russts, not chirty theu 
sand of them, even if they should be favored 
by fortune, wili ever revisit their country. 
The nannerin which the Emperor Napoleon 
sepacsed the Russisn frontiers can assuredly 
be no longer a secret to Europe. So much 
glory, and so many advantages, cannot, how- 
ever, chanpe the personal dispositions of his 
Niajesty tie Emperor of aft the Russias. 
The grand privciples of the independence of 
Europe have always tornied the busts of his 
wlicy, for that policy is fixed to bis heara 
y, is beneath hts character to po rnist any en- 
Ceavours io be made to induce the people to 
resist the oppression and to throw off the yoke 
which has weighed them down for twenty 


years. lt is their Government whose eves 
ought to he opened bs the actual situation of 
France. 


Ages my elapse before an epportu- 
nity eguatly favourable avain presents itse!/, 
ain) tt would be an abuse of the voodness of 
Fiovidence not to take advantage of this crisis 


be reconstruct te grout qwork of the cqvititrium « 


— + ~~ eee 
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Exrope, and thereby to insure public tranguilli. 
ty and individual happiness.”* 

List of Generals taken during the Campaign 
“©St. Genies, general of brigade; Ferriere, 
chief of the Neapolitan Staff; Bonami, gene- 
ral of brigade; Almeires, general of division; 
Burth, general of brigade; Meriage, ditto; 
Klingel, ditto; Preussing, ditto; Camus, ditto; 
Billiard, ditto 3 Partone, general of division ; 
Delitre, chief of the staff; Tyszkiewiez, ge. 
neral of brigade ; Wasilewski; Augereau, 
general of brigade ; Kamenski, ditto ; L’En. 
tantin, dicts D’Orsan, ditto; Sanson; Pel- 
letier, general of division; Freir Pego, gene- 
ral of brigade 3; Matuszewicz, general of artil- 
lery ; Konopka, general of brigade 3 Eliser; 
Blammont, general of brigade; Cordelier, 
ditto; Pouget, ditto; Prowbask, ditto; 
Gauthrise, ditto § Dziwanowski, ditto; Lefeb- 
vre, ditto; Zajonczell, general of division; 
Guillaume, ditto; Vrede, ditto ; Seran, ditto; 
Vivier, ditto; Gussaint, ditto 5; Normn, ditto; 
Jwanowslei, ditto; Rocder, ditto 5 Troussaint, 
ditto; Valenchin, ditto; Borstell, ditto.” 

Those who make the War an affair of 
mere calculation, will, perhaps, be moved 
to tiunk of Peace by the actual state of 
revenve, Tn the winter’s quarier for 1312, 
the consolidated find produced 9,658,000, 
with extras 11,.358,000/.; aud, m 1818, 
but 8,755,675/. with extras 10 3388401 : 
being a deficiency of above a millions 
while there bas becu an increase on the 
charge of 900 GOO/. su that the charge 
exceeded the produce by 1,582,000L, 
and, on this fund, the annual deficit will 
be above five millious! 

The war taxes too have fallen in 
the same quarter from  4,064,0004, to 
3 422,000/, making a total defer of 
nearly EIGHT MILLIONS on the average of 
the year! = . 

There returns make the total year's 
revenue 59 iniions, to meet an expels 
diture newly double! We — desire 
er:ery friend to his country, and -every 
father of a fF: 


amily, to mediate on these 
FACI», 
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red on the Continent, and well deserved 
the sedulous aitention Me. C, has em- 
Plaved upon them, in order to render 
Cie tr merits funnhar tothe eur gf the 
Britisn puthe. The ariginal score is mule 
“isles and comprehensive: we here 
fisid at most ably consolidated, and made 


productive of every effectof which vairces” 


gee aa by a single instrument can 
© styposcd capable. The beauties of 
the 
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the various melodies are numerous and 


striking: a happy relief is afforded by 
the contrast of their style; and the con- 
stant combination of profound science, 


-with the felicities of a facile and florid 


conception, will recommend the work 
to universal attention. With each aira 
translation of the original words is given: 
and an elegant and emnblemaiical engrave 
ing, executed by Hopwood, froma de- 
sign by Schobert, adorns the tle page. 


Divertimento for the Piano-forte. Composed 
and dedicated to Miss Henrietta Russel, by G. 
E. Griffin. 3s, 6d. 

This sonata is founded on one of the 
most favourite airs in Midas. It has an in- 
troductory movement, in which Mr. 
Griffin has successfully exercised his 
fancy. The subject of the movement 
which constitutes t!ic sonata is variegated 
and worked vi. with ample resources 
of novelty, aud relieves, without aban- 
doning, the character of its prototype. 


Variations on the Bay of Biscay. Composed and 
inscribed to Muzic Clementi, Esq. by Samuel 
Wesley, Esq. 3s. 

With Mr. Wesley's science and inge- 
nuity, the public are too weil acquainted 
not to anticipate our approbation of 
these variations. They are oine in num- 
ber, and are conducted with that atten- 
tion to@ proper relief, that thedast of 
them is listened to with as much inter- 
est asthe first. The execution is lively, 
the style is chaste, and the original 1s 
never too widely departed from ; the ear 
is never suffered to forget it. 
ai Sco of Psalm Tunes, with some Select Pieces, 

una an Anthem, composed in a familiar style, 

and figured fr the Piano-forte, &c, by Tho- 

mas Clark, Canterbury. 556 

OF this collection we cannot speak in 
terms of distinguished praise. ‘The me- 
lodies are deficient in originality, and 
the combinations are-not those of a 
master, An anthem, properly socalled, 
is one of the noblest productions which 
music is capable of producing; and, if 
the piece here presented to us under that 
title, merited the denomination, we 
should not withhold our applause. 


Al Dvett for Tao Performers om One. Piano- 
forte. Composed and dedicated to Miss Saree, 
by I. G. Graeff. 5s. 
_ This duet, in which Mr. Graeff has 
introduced the popular Scotch air ** Pinky 
Eiouse,” comprises three movements. 
‘Pne subject of the first is marked with 
originality, and the concluding rondo is 
lively and engaging. “ Pinky Livuse” is 
pne of those melodies in which a few 
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notes are made to tell a pretty and in- 
teresting tale; and Mr, S. has treated 
them as if he comprehended the simpli- 
city of their character, and knew how 
to augment and adorn, without disgui- 
sing. 

Twelve Rondos, Marches, Ge. selected from the 
Works of Mozart, and arranged for the 
Piano forte; by S. F. Rimbault. 

The public are obliged to Mr. Rim. 
bault for this useful little collection from 
the treasures of Mozart. It is obviously 
formed tor the use of young practitioners, 
and will not fail to be as acceptable to 
their ear as improving to their finger. Mr, 
R. has indeed been so judicious in his 
choice, as to have brought together as 
many of the familiar beauties of Mozart 
as could possibly be comprised in the 
present pages. 


A favourite Sonata for the Piano-forte, with ae 
Accompaniment for the Flute or Violin. Com- 
posed and dedicated to Miss Frances Sheer, by 
Fames Hook, Esq. 2s. 

Mr. Hook has displayed in this sona- 
ta, much of his well-known ingenuity. 
The thoughts are sprightly, are jnter- 
mixed with some ingenious imitations 
and flow with great ease and natural 
effect. This is our description of the 
first movement: the second is a minuet, 
ondantino, and is elegant in its style, 
though lively, unlaboured, and free of, 
studied ornament, 


A favourite March and Irish Step for the Pians« 

forte; composed by H. R. Bishop. 15. 

This march is striking in its subject, 
and is conducted with spirit, Its cha- 
racter is of a light cast, but martial; 
and bears throughout evident marks of 
real talent, as well as of the possession of 
the secrets of good composition. 


L’ Assemble, or Forty-cizht elegant new Daneve 
for the Year 1813, arranged for tbe Pians- 
forte or Harp. 3s. 

These dances, which have single and 
doubled figures to each, by Mr. Wilson, 
possess Considerable life and animation, 
More variety than is usual in collections 
of this kind, forms one of the features of 
the publication, and marks the inventive 
fancy of the composer. 

6 The Voice of ber I Lowe,” a Ballad sung with 
universal applause by Mr. Brabam, at the 
Theatre Royal Diury Lane. Written and 
arranged by Fobn Parry. 15. 6d. 
<¢ The Voice of her [ Love,” is a plea- 

sing and interesting little ballad. Ik has 

been introduced by Mr. Braham in the 

Castle of Andalusia with great and de- 

served success. ‘Lhe air is regular and 

eornecied, 
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eonnected, and evinces more taste and 

fecling than the generality of the vocal 

composers of ihe present day are found 
to possess. 

The Wrarsovian Polonvise, for the Piano-forte. 
Composed by S. Webbe, jun. 1s. 6d. 
Mr. Webbe has furnished in this little 

piece, a pleasing practice for piano-forte 

students. ‘The subject is not without 
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interest, nor is the adscititious matter ea ' 


analogou, or un-nteresting, 


The songs in Mr. Walter Scott’s ney - 


poem of ¢* Rokeby,” are sétting to ints 
sic. The composer employed on them 


is Mr. Whitaker, from whose ‘muse the’ 


public has atready been obliged with 59 


inany agreeable and truly origmal melo. 
dies. 
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AP. XCIIl. “An Act for grant- 

J ing to His Majesty certain new and 

additional duties of assessed taxes; and 

for consolidating the same with the 

former duties of assessed taxes.”—9ih 
July, 1812. 

By this Act additional duties are granted on 
male servants, carriages, horses, dogs, horse 
dealers, game certificates; such duties to be 
consolidated with the former, and to be raised 
under tie regulations of former Acts. No- 
tices are to be left of the additional duties re- 
quiring returns 5 and persons liable are to re- 
turn hists of articles kept in the preceding 
year; and the additional duties are to be 
assessed for the current year, except on game 
certificates, which commence from 5th of 
April, 1815 —In cases where a sufficient re- 
turn has been mace the additional duties may 
be assessed without further returns —Com- 
missioners are authorized in certain cases to 
make a separate assessment of the additional 
duties for the current year, and returns to be 
made of the consolidated duties in every fu- 
ture year. 

SCHEDULE (C )—No 1. 
A Schedule of the addtional Duties 


for ever 
Male Servant. 4 


Amount of 

NumBer or Servants, = ¢.0vy for 
— ay | 

For 1 such servant . 4 4 0 
2 i - : 0 6 0 
3 0. - - 0 9 O 
4 Do. - : 09 0 
5 De. e ” 0 GY 0 
6 Do - - 09 90 
7 Do. = = 0 9 0 
: ve - - 09 0 

O. ‘ - . 0 
Ww Do. + , 


11 = Do. andupwards—- 0O1v oO 
Additional duty by bachelors for 

each servant, in addition to the 
duties by 48 Geo. iii. ° 0 6 O 
Ip addition to the duties granted 

thereon by the Act passed in 

the forty-eighth year of the 

reign of bis present majesty, 


Rules.—Duties to be paid by the master, 
and to extend to every maie servant, maitre 
d’hotel, house steward, master of the horse, 
groom of the chamber, valet de chambre, 
burler, unter butler, clerk of the kitchen, 
confectioner, cook, liouse porter, footman, 
running footman, coschman, groom, postil 
lion, stable boy, or helper in the stables of 
the master or mistress, gardener, park-keeper, 
game-keeper, huntsman, whipper-in, or by 
whatever name they shall be called acting in 
the said capacities, or whether employed in 
one or more of the said capacities, (except 
where other duties are imposed, ) and to every 
servant let to hire with any carriage or 
horses for one year, or any longer period, and 
charged upon the greatest number kept at one 
time in the course of the preceding yeat.— 
And to al] such servants employed in taverns, 
inns, alehouses, é&c. and in hotels or lodging 
houses, although not licensed, except hostlers 
and helpers in the stables of such licensed 
persons, and drivers employed with horses let 
out to hire, and except waiters.<»Also to every 
gardener contracting for the keeping of any 
garden where the censtant labour of a persou 
shall be necessary —Also to all apprentices 
employed as aforesaid, except they are in- 
posed upon a master by parish officers, not ex- 
ceeding two, generally employed in husbaa- 
Gry or trade, and not wearing livery — ihe 
du'ies on gamekeepers shall extend to persons 
employed to kill or preserve game for, the usé 
of another, whether lawfully appointed or not, 
to be paiu by the person or persons retaining 
or employing such persons respectively for the 
uses aforesaid, except game keepers, the sef- 
vants of other qualified persons duly returned 
and charged to the outics as servants of such 
other persons. Also to every coachman, poe 
tillion, groom, cr helper in the stabies, al- 
though retained for the purposes of husban- 
dry, manufacture, or trade, where the master 
shali be chargeable with duty tur any carriage 
(other than a taxed cart), or for two or more 
horses, hept for tiding or drawing Carriage. 


—Also to such servauts to attend race 
hor-es, 


SCHEDULE 


ua 
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SCHEDULE (C.)—No. 2. 


A Schedule for Male Servants in the eapacities 
under ; f. 2 &@ 
Under gardener, gardener where his 

constant labour is not necessary, 

and gardener by contract where 

his constant labour is not neces- 

sary 0 4 0 

In addition to the duty of 16s. by 

4% and 50 Geo. iii. 

To be paid asin No 1. 

Exemptions as to Schedule (C ) No.1 and @. 
e=Diuy-labourers in agriculture employed in 
a garden to a farm house, and ‘exempted. in 
Schedule (B.) 48 Geo. tii. cap. 55, ortoa 
house not chargeable to the duties in the suid 
Schedule, such garden not requiring the con- 
stant labour of one person. 


SCHEDULE (C.)—No. 3. 


4 Schedule for Male Servants not chargeable te 
the Duties in Schedule (C.) No. 1. 

r omy 

Every rider or traveller, one only 0 12 
In addition to 2]. 8s. by 48 

Geo. itl. | 

Where more than one, for each 1 
Ip addition to Sl. 10s. 

Clerk, book keeper, or office-keeper 
In addition to 11. 4s, 

If more than one, for each - 

In addition to ¥}. 8s. 

Steward, builiff, overseer, or ma- 
nager, or clerk under a steward, 
&c. &c. - nm 

A shopman, warehouseman, porter, 
or cellarman - - 

In addition to 11. 4s. 

And for every male person so em- 
ployei, where the duty by the said 
Acr shall not be chargeable, the 
annual sum of - > 

A waiter in any tavern, inn, ale- 
house, hotel, &c. except occa- 
sional - « 

In acdition to 21. 5s. 

And where the duty’ by the said Act 
shall not be chargeable - 5 

Aad f>r an occasional waiter for the 
period of six calendar months in 
any year - - 2 

If employed for a lesser period 1 

Occasional man-waiter in any pri- 

wate house, six times in the year 1 

Stable-keeper’s man, to take care of 
running horses, except chargeable 
as grooms, by Scheaule (v.) No. 
1, each - e 
To addition to Li. 4s. 

Every male soempioyed, where the — 
duty by the said Act not charge- © 
able - = ‘ 200 

* Every male retained for husbandry 

_ or trade, and at any time emp loyed 

in any domestic employment, in 
any ef the capacitics enumerated 


10 
0 16 


0 12 


0 15 


0 16 


7 


in Schedule (C.) No. 1, and 
where not chargeable in the said 
Schedule, or in this Schedule 04 @ 
In addition to 6s. . 

Every male person so retained ndt 
‘chargeable by the said Act 

Every male person retained for hus- 
bandry, manufacture, or trade, at 
any time employed as groom, sta- 
ble boy, or helper, where master 
chargeable for one horse, in Sche- 
dule (E ) No. 1, or only a taxed 
cart, and such person not charge- 
abie in Schedule (C.) No, I. orin 
thisSchedule  _ « - 0 4 @ 
ln addition to 6s. 

Evcry male person so retained not 
chargeable by that Act - 

Every male person eraployed as in 
Schedule (C.)-No. 1, and not 
a servant to his employer, where 
such employer, chargeable to the 
duties in Schedule (C.) No. 1, or 
for any carriage, in (D.) No. 1, 
or No. 2, or for more than one 
horse, in Sclredule (E.) No. 1, 

And where mn nat so charge- 
able - 1 0 90 
Exemptions to Sebedule (C.) No. 3.—Any 

apprentice bound for seven years without pre- 

mium. 


010 ¢ 


010 @ 


SCHEDULE (C.)—No. 4. 
Of Servants let to Hire, 
£. a de 


Every coachman, groom; postillion, 

or helper, kept to be bet for less 

than one year, and so that the 

stamp-duty on horse hire sall net 

be payable by any postmaster, &c. 

or coachmaker - - 06 @& 

In addition to @l. 

Every stage coachman and guard to 

be paid by the employer = - 210° 9 
If not duly returned, then the pregressive 
duty of 48 Geo. iii. cap. 55, and this Act, 
Schedule (C.) No. 1, shall be chargeable ac- 
eording to the number of servants. 

Exemptions from Duties, Schedule (C.) No, 1 
and 2.—Not payable for bond fide any male 
servant solely in husbandry or manufacture, 
or trade, not employed under Schedule (C.) 
No. 1 and 2, nor No. 3 and 4.—.Not tu bs 
payable by any college or hall in Oxford of 
Cambridge, Westminster, Eaton, or Winches 


ter, for any butler, manciple, cook, gariener, 


or porter, nor by the royal family.—Nor the 
Royal Hospitals of Christ, St Bartholomew, 
Bridewell, Bethlem, St. Thomas, in the City 
of London and Borough of Southwark, or 
Guy’s, or the Foundling —-Nor by any iy 
serving in the dragoons under the rank, of 
not receiving the pay of a ficld officer, fur one 
servant, actually a soldier —-Nor by any oti< 
cer in any other regiment, for.one such sere 
vant, a soldier in the re,iment or company te 
which such officer shall belong.——Nor in bis 
Ma; eaty's 
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Majesty’s Navy, under a master and com- 
mander, in actual employ, for one servant 
the books of the ship.—Nor by 


any officer on half pay disabled, for one male . 


who may be ‘called out under any Act for 
training a military force during the time of 
training. 


(The length of this Act whl not allow ‘ii 


servant —The said duties not payable for any conclude it in the present Number.) 


persons retained, or in the room of others, 





rs 
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Acpnapsticat List of Bankruptcies and Dividenps, announced between the 
17th of December, and the 16th of January, extracted from the London Gazettes,: 


N.B.—-/n Bapkruptcies ix and near London, the Attornies are to be understood so reside in London; 


and in Country Bankruptcies at the Residence 


of the 'Bankrapt, except otherwise expressed, 


ERI me & 


BANKRUPTCIES. (This Month 166.) 


The Solicitors’ Names are betwen Parentheses.) 
ATTON w. New fon yard, Shoreditch, victualler. 
(ifaacs , . 

Avfin B. Minories, furnithing ironmonger. (Nettles 
foid 

Al'am W, Reading barge builder. = (stevenfon 

Benjamin B. A. Bridges Greet, Covent Garden, deater in 
wine, Tfaacs : 

Rell J. Liverpool, auctioneer. = (Windle 

Butler J. and Co. salder [ronworks, Vew bury, irowmas- 


ters. {Bicafuale ane co. 

Burier - and co Calden Ironworks, Dewsbury, iron mas- 
ters. | Bieatdale and co. 

Baker W. Sridgwater, Someriet, falesman, (James, 
triftol 


Belcher 4. Sloane @reet. jeweller. (Selby 

Brow e E. Holborn, milliner. (Dimes 

Blake C. Bishopfgate Mrect, filverfiniih (Taylor 

Beebee E. Bilftun, Stafford, maitier. \Kenderley 
and co. 

Rowers }. Stuckport, cotton fpinner. (Milne and co, 

Brardeth J. Botton le moors, Lancafter, cotton manufac- 
*urefe Milne and co, 

Ball W. Liverpoo', merchant. (Milne and co. 

hutier &. Natfield dtect, manufacturer of vitrich feathers. 
(Fatham 

Bowyer ). Tooley treet, Southwark, linen drapef. 
(| Patton 

Bolton W. Oxford freer, tea dealer. (Aacketr 

Mayity W. aod J. Heator. Norris, Lancafter, cotton fpin- 
ners. (Lorgdiil and co, 

Bedford C. Norwich, bragicr, (Burnert 

Barnard W. and co. Spencer Greet, drapers. (Parton, 
Walbrook 

Cook, W. Worthing, brewer, (Nettlefold, Nurfolk ftreet, 
otrand 

Chappe! j. and co. Mayfield, Suffex, brewers. {James 

Cole N. jun. Civencefter, carpenter. {Hamilton 

Cor j}. Leomintter, thopkeeper. (Jenkins and co. 


Geox T. Chipping, codbury, innholuer. (Whitcombe 
and co. 


€rouch W. King feet, Southwark, painter, 


Kiny (Harvey 

@ropiey W, Cambridge, hatdwareman. (Biacklow 
and co, 

Cockbura J. South Shields, Durham, grocer. (Bell 
and co. 


Confen J. Cather, victualler. {Eilis. Chanc 
Srotsiey” w. 8B. ; mit gr 


Tottenham Court Roao d 
(Orchard » wvid beater. 


@o!llins R. strand, jeweller, Smith 
Gam €. Maidione, apothecary. (Courteen, Wal- 
roo 
Cafs G. Rood Lane, wine merchant {Hi 
fe | ° ighmore and co. 
aa oe M. Great Prefcutt itreet, merchan. (Pope 
nwerley J. Pitbawk, Laucaiter, ‘cetwon manufac 
> ( Willis and co. : : eaeienin 
avs N. Fore ftreet, flopfeller.  (Roward and co 
De Symons L. Billiter fquare. mere!ant, ( needa, 
Byfon C. Mungron wood, niggler. I .gham 
Dixon M. Bidree cowkeeper. (Miine and co, 
Lp! R. Ww payee victualier. \Kindeciicy and co 
Sivignes &t, Reiamond ftreer, Cler we . 
Maker. (Jones and co, neswelly watch cafe 
Mavis A. London tirce u k ; 
| cantiont o =a) eek, Wuihwark, Carpenter, (Marrifon, 
y ne be 4 Portfea, grocers, (Bleafdaie and co 
arvthaw B. E) ‘ 
wusth & fand, wovlitn mManuracturcr, ( Wigles- 
Evans j. Lancatter, dealer. 


(Windle 
Edineads. w. 
a aud Jj. Loofe, Kent, paper makers, 
Forrett “W. $bidf i i 
*. Ditfoal, Salop, thrething machine maker, 
F offer G. Gai: 


edorough, chinamar (8 
. annam 
Fox C. Old @reet Working. fivertmith, (Rubins 


Beaver }. Nether Cy 
~ Mptesr . 
Gund R. Worthing, su sHwen draper. | Sievenfon 


Sosehoy eeenaten ~lletes Inaenees ar oe 
oavers d lowegnen Nichos treet, setanal Green, filk 
“C. »{ ongaut anes Queen's fyvare, cheefemone 
God G. Cath, ertggia. rr eee (Hemline 
Creare Ba. wey, Magis «, "(Willen - 


Gordie J. Shields, trip owner. {Sell and co. 

Griffiths D, Canterbury, nen draper. (James 

Greatler T, York, tankeeper. (Eyre 

Green W, Chapel ftreet, Grolvenor Place, dealer, 


(Howard = 
Holland J. Lewes. carn dealer. (Gtyene = 
Hatfield W. Dewsbury, erocer. (Haruey uv 
Honey H. Duke ftreet, vintuer. . (Beckete t: 
Hayes J. Ruth Millis, Northampton, paper maker, : 

( Abbort 4 * 
Heaton, W. $, Doncatter, money ferivener. [King ; 


Hortua T. Shrewsbury, linen deaper. = ( Kinderiey aud co, pF 

Hilis f. sendwich, mip buiider. (Egan and co. 7. 

harper G. and co. Snow's Fields, blacking maker. (Strate 9 
ton ana co. ae 

Hunt $. june Cadnan, Southampron, dealer. (sandys° 
ait co. ah 

Hair j. North freet, Weftminfer, merchant. (Wil. “a 
kinfon and co. : 

Haywood J. Catearon treet, warehoufeman. (Holme 
and co. 

Hartiey !. Whitechapel. wine merchant. (Bryants, 

Havard T. Hereford, feedsman (Darke and w. , rst 

Harvey W. mali Heath, Warwek, fword maker, 4 
Rirket 3 : 

Mughes T. Wood fircec, Cheapfide, dealer injace. (Roe |) 
bius 9 

Hughes T. Trofs. tapidary. (Hindman ot 

Hayman W, Meal brandy aealer. ( Barnes “a 

Jones a. KR. White Lion @reec, ciltman. ( Windus : } 

Jackfon W. Hiacmey. hofier, (Were F 

jones }. Shepherds Market, May Fair, dealer. (Few 
aud co, a 

Jacobs T. and co. Oxford, linen drapers, (Walker a 
aud co, ‘ 5 

Ingram J. Haugh Hall. Halifax, and S. Yaley, Bradfurdy <’ 
woolttaplers. {Ozl-y and .O London Pe. 

Knight H. Steyning, cooper. (Nettiefoid Straad 

King 8. Ware, sope maker, (Oaxley a dco. 

Landon #4. and co. Billiter lane, wine merchant. (Re, 
binion and co. 

Laverack, M. Kingtun upon-Hull, ronmonger. (Profiler 

Lewin &. Bithopfgate ftreet, jeweller. _ ( Pearfon 

Legg R. M. and co. St. Mary at Hill, infwarce broker 

_ (Swan and co 

Liptrap J. Dethua!l Green, difiller, (Hindman. 

Meanby >. Manchefier. merchant. {Duckworth and 0. * 

Makelow Jj. Gofport, tlopfelle:. (Mon Cheaplide 

Manilay R Littie Bokon. rope maker. yindie 

Milner J. Hali ex, buokfelicr.  Mafon 

hear J. Chiikupher @reet, merchante (Vendercom 
aug co. 


Mafon R. Norfolk ftreet, carver and gikier, (William/on, 
and co. 


Malpas G. Southamptop place, St. Pancras, builder. 
(Chapman and co. 
M-Qeen D. Liverp ol merchant. (Milne apd co. 


Muen 1. Preawich, cotion manufacturer, (Duckworth 
and co. 


































Wears J. Fenchurch b:ildings, merchant = (Harrifom 
Munn W. b, aud co. “olt Mul | ancaiter, Cotten marr 
’ facturers. «(Duckworth and COs 


Matters W Broomfic dy vittuatler. (Debory and Go» 

silts G. Red Liow Court, Morfley¢own, watch mabkets 
Ug eby 

Macon W. W. Moffatt ftreet, City road, tay'or. (Hughet) 

Nodin 4. Lime freer. merchant. (Hame: ton 

Nune i. and co. Yurk freer, Covent Garden haderdawhers 


(Sweet and co. “= 

Nowlin J. Keaf fireety foap manufacturer. (Swee d 
hoon eee y 
¢all f 


call |. Narrow Wail. tambeth, frith., (Huffey and G% 
Napicr (. Liverpool, merchant.  ( Meddawcroft 

Pain W. Plymouth, carpenter, (Darke : 
Philip» H. College trreet ‘Portfea, flupteller, {1 fac? 
Pan ©. Liverpool, merchant.  (Rirkin - 


terdar B. Kirton ip Lindfey, Lincoln, miller. (reigh 
and cu. 


Prickett \. City road, livery ftable keeper, (Kernort 
Pciter Re Britel, maltfer. (Whitcombe and co» 
Paive «. >actrua Rul, iron place worker. {turner 
—,. ° np _ Wood treet, Cheapfide, warchov 

‘ Cel and co. 
Pite Rg. ipfwich, baker, (Evans, Hatton Gardes 
Paiimer }. Staining lane, vphohterer. {Movult 
r a on George itreet, Oxfurd dreet, ale brewers (stag 


' 14 
Rauing@ 


Ne 
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Robiefon £. Beamley, York, cloth manufacturer. 


Lake 

cl T. ft treet, gro 
Be Sia 
Pi 


ace 
Randal! J. A. Maidf@one, norferyman. 


Richardson NS. Euttun fquare, St. Pancras, and R. Clarke, 
Gloucefter place, Camsen Town, Srickmakes. (Lockett 


(Dodd 
Sedgwick j- Sun Tavern Ficids, vidtalier. 


and co. . ) 
Raffieid J. Edward Rreet. builder. 


Stratturd T. Holborn Hill, haberdamer. 
fucenne G. Dean &eeet, golatmith. 


See F. 5. Earing, Huntingdon, butcher, 


sherratr J. Birminghain, thopkeeper, 
Stephenfon W. Leeds, merchant, 
Scheleneld Je Wyke, York, ad 
cotton Manufa turers. 
Simpfon D. Chatham, brewer. 


Smith }. Fail north, victueller. 
cery lane 

Sharp J N. Shiclds, grocer. 
Friars 


Turner T, Birmingham, builuer. 


and co. 


Leeds, 


Toda F. Bury Grect, St. James's, dealers 
d co. 
. Ms. Maidftone, Keat, fationer. 
(Nettilefold 


and co. 
Wicks W, Worthing, 6h buyer. 


[SS _= 


Atkiofon W. Aufir Friars 
Aptee R. Waicot, somertet 
Auger C. Eaiibourne 
Atkiofon W. Liverpool 
atchefou J. W. Smirhfield 
Ancell G. and J. Walington 
Amoburft $. Market ttreet 
Andrews T. Browham Lodge, Somer- 
terfhire 
Allen W. #irmingham 
Blane J. and co, Fen Court 
Bath R, Anderton, Cornwall 
Benticy M. Wakefield 
Brookman J. Wincheter 
atron J. Great Ryoer &reet 
erry W. Alphingi«« 
Bilb « Hart ftree:, Bloomsbury 
Bation ). Ryder (treet, St. James's 
Bew toa G, New City Chambers 
— J. jun. and co. Cannon 
r-et 


Baries J. Newport 

Benwell T. \ewman @reet 

Brown E. Bradford, Wilts 

Bypon G. H,. Plymouth Dock 

#¥a‘is J. Leighton Buzzard 

Bayley T. London, and Jj. Toothcrape, 
Birmingham 

Bourne 4. st. james’s treet 

buckley J. Halifax 

Batfos J Ryaer treet, St, James's 

Bolt J. Portiea P r 

Brown A. and co. Grand jJuaction 
wharf 

Clift j. Atton, Chetter 

Ceveaberg A. Worthip freet 

(ergeuven R jun, Piyms 

Crane T. Prefton 

Carnile T. F. Pucfey 

Cvoke J.jun North shields 

Campeon W. Mumby, Lincols 

Cooper H. and co. Ludgate Hill 

Ciarkke W. Tower Lane, Water treet 

Compton &. New ftreet, Bithopigare 
itreet 

Cowcher W. P. and co. Clement’s lane, 
Lombard ftreet 

Coles w. Mincing lane 

Campart G. J, Spread-Eagie court-- 

Coon Ji Drayton 
ify B. F, Pudsey, Yorkhire , 

Ciaike J. jun. Menfiam, Kent 

Campron W. Mumby, Lincelnihire 

Coleby J. Hampitesa 

peg salhwick 

cooke f E. Brighton 

Conon §. and cy. Scawby, Lincola 

Durham j. juno. Birmingham 

Mavidiyn A. aud J. south Biythe, Nor- 


Aldgate High 


Doxbury J. Manchefter 


Retengns J. F. Woeeler treet, Spital- 


Monthty MA@. No. 237. 


ocer. 
(Suraett, Chatham 


(Blacilow 


(Lambert and ¢os 

. Lee, North Brixley, 
(Nettiefold 
(Neiton — 
Smith R. Kent treet road Southwark, builder. 
[sarrant anago. Chan- 


“{Rebiufon and cos Avtin 
Stratford J. Holborn bill, buok feller. cab 


clothier. 


- Meaticth, 
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Walter G. Ledbury, Hereford, innholder. 


Wilmott Ww. 


(Clarke Oners / 


73 


Bartle 
treet. Tottenham eet road, nails 


¢ 
Kearfey and co. 
Walthew T. jun. Liverpool, draper. f piack Berk and co. 
Nett d 


White G, Worthing, brazer. [ 


Edmunds 
Watkinfon 
Wea ter F. 


Watkins J, 
(Whittons Garden 


(Kea: fey and co. 


Fetch 
(Nicholls 


Srrand 


Williams W. Margaret freer, coach maker. 

Holborn, potaive dealer. 

+ Liverpool, merchant. 

Wightman W. Derby, hofier, (Kidderieyandco. | 
Nottingham, grecer. (Berridge, Hatte& 


Wright W. Rochefter, innkeeper, 
Wood BR, Harwich, fitht; man. 

Whitwell T. Liverpvol, mariner. 
Whikinfow T. Cateaton &tect, warehouicaian. 


[Cooper and 66, 


A iebery 

C Willia:ns and co. 
(Srephard and ce. 

(Hvimes 


and co. 
Wicks R. Worthing, brewer. [Nettlefoid, Norfolk treet, 


Withall C. andeo. Tokenhoufe yard, brokers: Tucker 


(Lee 
and co. 

Wim pary 
anu cu. 

Taylor and co, 


erton 
(Sykes 
(Richardfou 
( Walker 


and Co. 
( Chambers 


White J. ana co. Lime Greet, tea brokers. 


ditch, Raberdather. 
« Fieet 


Wilimott H. Shoreham, Kent, paper maker. 
¢o. Gray's Inn tquare 
Wilkins HM. and co, Liverpool, merchants. 








DIVIDENDS. 


Dick R. and cd, Finsbitry fyuare 
Duckham j. and co. Bread itreet 
Davies D. Old treet 
Duknam J. and R. Lankefter, Bread 
ftreet 

Eliis }. Corn Dean, Glouccier 
Eliifon J. North siields 
French M. George trreet 
Feriites M. Fore tircet 
Favene P. Bedford row 
Fither G. Doncater 
Forbes W. and co. Liverpool 
Freer T. Leicefter 
Godden W,. Cranbourne Rtreet 
Gray D, Long Meiford, Sutfolk 
Greafes J. Coptha:l Co.rt 
Gardiner G. St. John’s treet 
Gatcoin J. Wood treet 
Green J. Debtiing, Kent 
Hyams P. Ma:chefter 
fholjand 5. and F. Liverpool 
Howse J. Blandfura Foruia 
Hi is J- Leeds 
Hatsis G. Vlymouth 
Mali G. Queen Greet 
Hoflsck W . aud co. cath 
ee R. Poultry 

enderfon J. Charlotte ftreet 
Heiman J. Chatham 
Hancock j. Rotherhithe 
Howtoe J. Vickiil 
Howes J. Stroud. Kent 
Haf.nett 5. Manchetter 
Hail C. Chea 
Jones T. North Shields 
jarman W. bitboptgate treet 
liaacs M. Sheernefs 

ames R. New London ftrect 

ick W. aod co. Leeds 
Kenfington }. P. ano co. London 
King Jj. Brick lane 
2.014 4. Maneheiter 
Lamb W. Macchefter 
Luathis J. Holborn 
saiece J: Paaber? Syeare. 
Mince J. ry fquare. 
Morehdll 4. Cattle itreet 
Maribews P. Copthall Court 
j .-- ane. Oe 

ft: eet 

Matthews R. Wood freet 
M‘Novught BR. Mancheiter 
M‘Clure R. Mancheuer 
Muckietten KR. Capon frect 
Marth W. Denmark tireei, Soho 
Newtore J. Stockport 3 
Oguvy W. and cu, Jefiqry’s Square 
Owen T. White Crots areet, Cripple 


Porter N. Birmingham 
Pycrott J. jua. «. Mary Axe 
Pojiard ang co. Brieol 
porters ace 6c» Coptha.! Court 


L 


Shawee 


( Taylor” 


ftrett, Suec maker. ( Temp'ar 


[Zgan and 
[Blackfttock 


Younghusband T. and co. Newgate freer, warehoufemen. 


.. M. Exmouth, and W. Good, Bradpolc, bankerse 
[ Anftice ana co, 


a 


Phillips R. Chipping Nortom 
Pick R. Wakefic.d 
Philipfon H. Couingham 
Pereira D. L. Artiliery Place 
Pulfurd MH. Berkeley dtrect, Piccadilly 
Pretidge W.S Mitcham 
Petty H. Buckiersbury 
= G. T. church @reet, Rothers 
ithe 

Ridicy J. Lancater 
Robarts W. Hantinerfmith 
Rofs B. New Cty Chan bers 
Robinfon J. Whitehaven 
Redman M %¢. Martin's le Grand 
Robjon M. Albetnai le treety Piccadilly 
Kebcrts J. Cranbourn ttreec 
dimpfon W. O.¢ Cock lane 
a W. Bitthheid 

vgs ). W. Apeley 
Summers & Birmingham 
Shephard J. Marland mill, Lancafter 
Stracy T. and co. Prince's Greet 
Sa.1T. Mancheer 
Stott R. Little Cleges Lancatter 
Sea W, Settingburne, Kent 
Seagoe J. Duke « feet 
Sto.@ J. Featherhune buildings 
Siyth >. and &, South Molten ftreet 
Seilers 5 
Smith J. Birmi 
Stone H. Wihton, » erefordthire 
Sifley J. Berkicy, Suflex 
Strickjana T. and co. Liverpool 
saigpion 5. Tottenham Court ruad 
Smith J. Vere treet, Oaford Greet 
Taylor W. Beccies 
Tims J. Worcefer 
Toller E. Guummanchefter 
Toop E Bath fquare, Portsmonth 
Tribe R. tiau.dicdon, Southampios 
Thomas D. Newport 
Taylor J. Liverpool 
Vewall WV. Ucaneid 
Varicat A. Founder’s Court 
Wi mot 5. D. Lunter, somerfet 
Wright W. Tewkesbury 
Ward T. Newcaiiic upon Tyne 
Webb J. sheernets 
Weekes ). anibury 
Worball J. ani cu. Catherine freee 
Wyle H, Mitre Court, A.dgate 
Worrall W. and Co. Liverpuol 
Waiker W. F Chatham 
Widbertey ). 20d co. Nottingham 
Wara Ff. Liverpooi 
Welis R. Farcham. Southampton 

ms R. SaliedDury 

Wells J. jun. atinshea!, Sumeriet 
Williamion J. 1 Driege place 
Winer W. Fewre 
Wood T. Maccie field 
Wobddel». W. Pad Mall 
Webb j. shee: weds 
Word J. Brightoa 
Weeks }, sd0ury, 
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7NCIDENTS, MARRIAGES, axp DEATHS, ty ap, sean LONDON, 
Wétk Biographical Memoirs of distinguished Characters recently deceased, 


i i Seno 


PPLICATION is about to be made to Par- 

liameut, for leave to form a Canal, to be 
called the Royal Clarence Canal, and to be 
constructed from Erith to Woolwich, on the 
river Thames, the object or which is to 
prevent the Gamage to which shipping are 
salvected from the numerous shoais on the 
eroposed line. A Dock is alsv prajeoted on 
the Isle of Dogs, near Blackwall, which, 
by facilitating the discharge oi coliiers, is 
exnected to reduce the price of coals in the 
snetropolis and its neighbourhood. : 

A drying-house, for bending timber, In 
Woolwich Dock-yard, owing to the extreme 
rarified state of the air, lately blew up3 
by which accident six men were killed, 
end two who are missing are supposed to 
have been killed, and fourteen or sixteen are 
badly wounded. 

From December 10, 1811, to December 
15, 1612, there were christened within the 
bills of mortality, males 10,388, females 
10,016 5 buried, males 9596, females $899 ; 
increased in the burials this year 1?82. 

‘he Common Council of London have 
agreed to a wretched plan for enlarging 
Smithfield Market, su as to accommodate 
2009 mote sheep—the expense is estimated 
at 49,000l.—Why not remove so great a 
nol-ance ? 

In Westminster a club has been establish- 
ed for promoting Parliamentary Reform, 
tor. returning mentbers to Parliament for 
tis city, free fromm expense or personal 
trouble, and for defraying such charges as 
way occur in the faithful exercise of their 
duty. Any elector may become a member, 
upon payment of not less than Gd. at his 
aimission, and nog less than 2d. per week 
so long as he Continues amember. A pay- 
ment of 20s. constitutes an annual member. 
Persons not electors, who desire to promote 
the objects of this club, are invited to 
become subscrmbers. ach of the seven 
parshes is to have a committee of three 
electors. One of the members is to be the 
treasurery he is to reccive the cash from 
the srcretary and others; he must pay it 
yo the general treasurer as often as it 
amounts to 5]. and the balance at every 
guafteriy meeting. A general committee 
consists of the members of all the parish 
committees, and assembles every three 
months, on the third Monday in che month, 
and as much oftener ae it deems necessary. 
ane general committee must calla mesting 
of tac whole clab, by public advertisement, 
on the 2d Monday in the month of De- 
cre ala egret meng 

oes 2 veing come 
municatedoeThe plan can, solid very triflin 
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» Kah MARRIED. ; : 

By special licence, Edward Joha Littleton, 
esq. of Teddesley Park, Staffordshire, ty 
Hyacinthe Mary, youngest daughter of the 
Marquis of Wellesley. 

At Kilkenney, the Rev. John Version, to 
Frances, second daughter of the Lord Bishop 
of Ossory. Fg 

At Edmonton, the Rev. W. Wise, Bp, 
vicar of St. Lawrence, Reading, .to, 
youngest daughter of John Henlock, esq, 

Henry Lark, esq. of Upper Bellford-place, 
to Mary, only daughter of St. Albyn. Grol 
venor, esq. of ‘Taunton Castle, and sister to 
Langley St. Albyn, esq. of Alfonton, in the 
county of Somerset. ' a 

The Rev. H. De Vaux, son of Sir C 
De V. bart. to Frances, only daughter and 
heiress of the late D, Dalrymple, esq. of 
Burtcn-upon-T rent. 

W. Bridell, esq. of London, to Margaret, 
daughter of the late W. Gosling, esq. 

Major Lushington, to Mrs. Grant, of Upper 
Berkeley-street. 

Henry Burrows, esq. of Hadley, Middle. 
sex, to Miss Maria Rothwell, eldest daughter 
of the late T. R. esq. of Cannonstown, 
Meath, and niece of John R, esq. of Staf- 
fordstown and Lyme Reyis. 

The Rev. R. T. St. Aubin, second somof 
Sir John St. A. bart. of Clowance, Cornwall, 
to Frances, second daughter of the Rev. 
J. F. S. Fleming St. John, Prebendary of 
Worcester. 

J. H. Tremayne, esq. M.P. to Miss Ca- 
roline Lemon, daughter of Sir Wm. L. bart 
M.P, 

At St. George’s, Hanover-square, the 
Rev. N. Hinde, of Shiffnal, to Mrs, Etizabeth 
Crumer, daughter of the late Sir John Cog- 
hill, bart. | 

At Fawley, Sir P. Duncombe, bart. of 
Brickhill Manor, to Lady Alicia Lambert, 
daughter of the Earl of Cavan. 

W. Nodes, esq. jun. of Charlotte-street, 
Fitzroy-square, to Catharine Blizabeth, young- 
est daughter of Mrs. Sarah Sydenham, o 
London-street. . 

Lord Viscount Jocelyn, to the Hon. Maria 
Stapleton, daughter of Lord Le Despencer. 

‘W. Johnson, esq. of Hunterastreet, north, 
to Miss Gillespie, daughter of the late Rev 
J. G. of Keils New, Galloway. 

At Putney, T. Chapmam, esq. surgeom, 
of Wandsworth, to Miss C. Chapman, of 
Putney. R 
~ At Fulham, Sir Richard Hankey, to Masy 


Higgins, daughter of the late Captain H. of. 
Gieat Yarmouth. 


; 


wr 7 DIED. — : 
At Tendring-hall, Lady Reew!ey, relict of 
Sir Joshua, and mother of Sir Wm. Rowley, 


Is 


bart. M.P. for Suffoli. 








































































1813} Deaths in and 


In Baker-street, in his 58th year, the, Rew. 
William Cole, tate rector of Broadchalk, — 

In Seymour-place, the Countess of Ayles- 
bury, the youngest sister of Earl Moira. 

in the New-road, Mary-le-bone, aged 82, 
the Rev. Thomas Manners, rector of Ailstone, 
in Leicester, and Willoughby, in Lincola, 
second son of the Iate Lord William Manners, 
and uncle to the present Sir William M. bart. 

In Bolton-street, in the 75th year of his 
age, General Six F. Musgrave, bart, Colonel 
of his Majesty’s 76th regiment of Foot, and 
Governor of Gravesend and Tilbury Fofts : 
whose meritorious services during the whole 
of his long military life, reflected honour 
upon himself and credit to his country 5; and 
whose private virtues endeared him to a 
numerous circle of friends. He succeeded 
in the haronetage to his late brother Sir 
William ; and, having died unwartied, is 
himself succeeded by his cousin, James Mus- 
grave, of Barnesley Park, in the county of 
Gloucester, esq. 

Aged 79, Herman Schroder, esq. of Clapham. 

At Stoke Newington, Mérs. Tutt, wife of 

R. T. esq. 31. 
On Richmond Terrace, James Allan, esg. 
75. | 
At Sidmouth, Fans Amydtt, eg. He 
represented the borough of ‘Totness, and 
latterly, in five successive Parliaments, the 
town of Southampton. 

At his seat, Whiteway, near Chudleigh, 
Montagu Edmund Parker, esq. brother of the 
late, and uncle to the present Lord Borring- 
don. He served the office of High-sheriff 
or the county in 1789. 

At Dundee, Sw Alexander Douglass, of 
Glenbervie, bart. 

At Shephera’s Bush, aged 85, Mr. Moody, 
the father of the English Stage, having been 


upwards of forty years a member of Drury- 


lane Theatre, where his celebrity, in Irish 
characters, drew an encomium even from the 
pen of Churchillew 


** Taught by thee, Moopy, we now learn 
to raise, 

‘* Mirth from their foibles ; from their vir- 
tues—praise.”” 


He ordered himself to be interred in St. 
Clement’s burial ground, Portugal-street, 
with the following headstone— 


«* John Moody, Comedian, a Native of this 
Parish.” 


Mr. M. passed a considerable portion of his 
last years in Bath; and a farewel letter, 
written by him, to'a lady of that city, a few 
hours before his dissolution, shews how 
resigned and tranquil was his mind; and, in 
so advanced an age, how perfect and affec- 
tionate his recollection. , 
In Hill-street, Berkeley-square, Edward 
FF ilies, esg. in his 92d year: he was the 
eldest son of the late Right Rev. Edward W. 
D.D. many years lord bishop of Bath and 


“ 


ar 
Wells, and brother to the present Archdeacon 


near London. 


of Wells. 


_ Atthe Retreat, South Lambeth, in her 


“69th year, Mrs. Hale, relict of Mr. S. H. 


of Calne, and mother of Messrs. Hale, of 
the Poultry, : 

At his chambers, in Furnival’s Inn, Yobs 
Sidney, sg. of Hunton, Kent. 

Suddenly, at bis house in Upper Charlotte- 
strect, Bloomsbury, Wadbam Wyndbam, esq. 
aged 75, formerly a Lieut.-Col. in the army, 
and elder brother of Henry Penruddock W. 
esq. late M.P. for the county of Wilts. 

At Uxbridge, Mrs, Bencroft, widow of 
J. B. esq. and eldest daughter of J. Rich, 
esq. late patentee of Covent-garden Thea- 
tre, 86. 

At Deptford, Wm Goodbew, esg. a Deputy 
Lieutenant, and acting Magistrate for Kent. 

P. Gibbes, esq. eldest son of Sir P. G. 
bart. and brother-in-law to the Speaker of 
the House of Commons. 

On Ham Common, aged.72, Lord Viscount ° 
Torrington. He is succeeded in his title and 
estates by his only brother the Hoa. John 
Byng, now Lord Torrington. 

At Hampstead, of an inflammation on the 
lungs, the wife of Francis Freeding, esq. of the 
General Post Office. 

At Sion Hill, the seat of his Grace the 
Duke of Marlborough, Lady E. Spencer, 
second daughter of his Grace. 

At his house at Acton, Mr. Wm. Pearce, 
sen. aged 93, father of Mr. W. P. merchant, 
of Liverpool. 

At Ball's Pond, aged 53, T. Goulding, esg. 

At Pentunville, aged 70, T. O. Tenant, esq. 

In his 8ist year, 7. Th-ackrall, esg. of 
Tooley-street. - | 

At Edinburgh, the Hon. 4. F. Tytler, Lord 
Woodbouselee, one of the Senators of the 
College of Justice, and one of the Lords 
Commissioners of Justiciary tor Scotland. 

Sir D. Cope, bart. of Bramshill, Park, 
Hants. 

At Coombe’s Hill, Greenwich, 7. Norris, 
esg- Many years governor of Cape-Coust 
Castle. 

Aged 80, Major Huil, Gentleman Usher 
to the King. 

Edward Mason, #37. one of the Magistrates 
of Middlesex. 

At her seat, Creedy, near Crediton, Lady 


Davie, widow of Sir John D. bart. and 


deughter of Sir Wm Lemon, bart, M.P. for 
the county of Cornwall. 

In her 88th year, Mrs. Ana Bagot, 
daughter of Sir Walter Wagstaff B. bart. 

In [.eman-street, in his 70th year, George 
Goldsmid, esg. well known in the mercantile 
world for at lease half a century. 

In Upper Wimpole.street, Ars. Milbanke, 
widow orthe late Admiral Mark M. 

At Colenili-house, Fulbam, in his 86th 
year, J. Mudden, es. 

in his 70th year, , Mourgur, esg. of Fleet- 
Strect. ’ 
in 
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In Se. Saviour’s, Southwark, Mr. Fobn 
Coventry, a man well known and mych re- 
spected in the parish in which he had resided 
more than fifty years. He was not of an 
elevated rank of life, nor distinguished for 
his classical taste in literature: but was a 
man of an uneommon geniys in the me- 
chanical arts. About forty years since 
he was introduced to the acquaintance 
of Dr. Benjamin Franklin, and Mr. Wil- 
liam Henley; both well known for their 
great skill in electricity. Mr. Coventry 
wat frequently with them, and assisted 
them in their electrical experiments. He 
had in his earlier days turned his attention 
to this branch of philosophy, particularly 
to medical electricity; and he had been 
useful in many cases of paralytic comaglaints, 
some of which came under the notice of the 
writer; though he does not recollect any 
instance of a complete cure, where the com- 
plaint was desperate or of Jong continuance. 
About thirty years since, observing that all 
the hygrometers he had seen were extremely 
erroneous, he contrived one upon a new 
principle. This was a balance; on the 
extremity of one of the arms was suspended 
a string of very thin papers, about the size 
of A crown piece; with a bead put between 
gach paper, to keep then distinct; thereby 
permitting a free passage to the air. This 
curious instrument was extremely suscep- 
tible of every change in the atmosphere, 
which was shewn by an index at the ex- 
tiemity of the other arm of the balance, 
traversing a graduated scale of ivory; and 
was much approved. One of these hygro- 
meters was presented to his present Majesty, 
by the late Mr. George Adams, of Fleet- 
street, Londoas, and another to the Royal 
Society, by Sir John Pringle, the President. 
The principal advantage of this little in- 
strument was its so quickly imbibing the hu- 
midity of the atmosphere, and again a 
readiness in its parting with it; herein 
excelling most of the other hygrometers 
then in use: but it was liable to be injured 
by dust, excepting it was covered with a 
glass case, and then it was greatly checked 
in its action. Mr, Coventry, when a young 
man, had been well acquainted with the 
microscope and its use; aud had made some 
peelul discoveries in the minute part of the 
creation. Some of the glasses of his mi- 
crossope, and of the deepest magnifying 
powers were ground and polished by him. 
Geil. Atte: many trials, he discovered a 
method Of cutting very thin slices of the 
citfereat sorts of wood, in order to exhibit 
tag Nabe et y , tie wondertul struc- 
Pot’ het — Lo the minute 

tant pee ur the circulation of the 
Bap: - Tirsey when well executed 
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by him, and which were formed of 
lines, drawn by a fine diamond, One- fiftieth 
part of an inch asunder; but Mr. C. ‘ggg, 
improved this art, by drawing one hundred 
limes in the space of an inch; and, after 
and repeated experiments, he arrived at 45 
great perfection in this art, as to dry 
parallel lines on glass, the thousandth part 
of an inch asunder. These lines he ha 
likewise contrived to cross with the like 
parallel lines at right angles; thereby 
forming minute squares which are op} 
the millionth of an inch superficial. The 
writer believes no one ever attempted this 
but himself. These micrometers are used 
with the microscope; and by them we may 
readily discover the magnitude of minate 
animalculz, the size of the -globules of 
blood, and the dimensions of the various 
parts of insects, &c The active genius of 
this valuable man was always engaged in 
contriving and making some useful improve- 
ment in the arts; and, though he was not 
much skilled in instrumental music, yet he 
has made, in the course of years, two 
chamber organs of several stops. He made 
likewise a twelve feet refracting telescope, 
for viewing the transit of the planet Venus 
across the sun’s disk, in the year 1769; 
and, in company with him, the writer had 
that most pleasing prospect, which no mortal 
will again behold, until the year 1874, 
The last exercise of his inventive genius, 
was in the construction of several curious 
statical balances for the assaying of gold, 
which, for their neat workmanship and ready 
adjustment in practice, were perhaps never 
yet equalled; and, in all probability, will 
hardly ever be excelled. I think I have 
heard him assert, that, when these balances 
are properly adjusted, and inclosed in a glass 
case to avoid dust, and to prevent every 
motion of the external air, they would 
weigh to the extreme accuracy of one 
thousandth part of a grain. Most of these 
balances have lately been shipped for the 
different English settlements in the East 
Indies, by the order of the Hon. East 
India company. Mr. Coventry had two 
wives; the first died in child-birth, in the 
year 1780; and his last in 1809, of @ 
cancer. By the former he has left three 
sons and two daughters; by the last, two 
daughters only. This truly valuable maa 
was of an agreeable disposition, and re 
markable for hjs benevolent and patient 
temper of mind ; strictly just in all his deal- 
ings with mankind; and has been, for many 
yeats, an example of piety to his childremy 
and to all around him For more than fifty 
years he way painter to his Majesty's Mint 
Office in the Tower of Landon ; and his lag 
work for government was paintiag the new 
office for coining silver tokens, oa ‘Towek 
hill. He was bora in the year 4733, 10 the 
parish of Christ Church, adjoining We 
parish of St. Savioyr’s, in which ‘he died, 68 
the dtho: December, 1812. 
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DEATHS ABROAD. 

At Paris, M. Legouve, the French Dra- 
matic Poet. 

On November 9th, at Paris, M.. David 
Sintzheim, Grand Rabbi, and president of 
the Cenira¥ Consistory of the Jews of the 
French empire, &c. at a very advanced age, 

At Chowringhee, in the East Indies, 
Lieutenant-colonel George Ball, adjutant- 
general ot the Bengal army. 

The Grand Duke of Hesse Cassel. The 
body was interred in the family tomb at 
Pforzheim. 

Horrid murder Abroad.—On the 22d ofJuly, 
the family of Mr. Pierre Doucet, ut the 
country of Opelousas (Mr. D. and his eldest 
son being absent from home) were murdered 
by a young negro man, a élave on the plan- 
tation. ‘The children had lain down to take 
an afternoon’s nap; Madame Doucet was oc- 
cupied in spinning, and had from the window 
observed the negro sharpening a broad axe on 
the grindstone, and inquiring what he was 
about, received for answer, in a very impu- 
dent tone, that he was preparing torun away. 
The fellow entered some short time after 
with his weapon, and advanced upon his 
mistress with such rapidity, that, notwith- 
standing her alarm, he instantly cleaved open 
her skuil, and then repeated his blows across 
her face and in other directions, without her 
doing any more than to scream so as to awaken 
her eldest daughter lying asleep on thie table 
in the sameroom. The daughter flew, as by 
instinét, to the aid. of her mother, but only 
caine in time to receive the same fate. The 
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noise by this time produced, brought out af 
another room a young son, who, seeing the 
destruction dealing around, at once attempted 
his escape, but was pursued by the negro to 
an adjacent fence, and there put to death. 
The negro then returned to the honse and 
murdered the little children in their sleep, 
and collected all the victims into one pile, 
He afterwards sect out to catch the best horse 
on the plantation, apparently for the pur 

of flight. Tire horse being ‘cinta ts. 
tractible, carried him to the tence of a neigh- 
bour, and, some one observing the fellow, 
asked what he was doing with the horse, he ° 
replied, that some Spaniards had come and 
murdered his mistress, &c. The inquirer 
and his companions immediately proposed to 
go to the house, and ene of them being more 
suspicious than the rest, thought proper to 
seize the negro, who, after being detected in 
several falsehoods, and finding particularly 
that no tracks after a recent shower of ram 
could be shewn of the Spaniards, confessed 
his crime. He said that his father was a 
warrior, and that he had inheti'ed the family 
courage—-that what he had killed berore, he 
would not think of counting; but if they 
would only let him loose he would let them 
see how many he could kill. The same 
hardihood attended him through his trial 
and, on being sentenced to the gallows in twe 
hours, he appeared anxious to reach the spot, 
and, when there, would not wait for the cart 
to be driven trom under him, but told the 
bye-standers to get out of his way aad ict him 
jump—which be did! 
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Those are 


more particularly acceptable which describe the Progress of Local fnprovements of 
any Kind, or which contuin Biographical Anecdotes or Facts relative to eminent 
or remarkable Characters recently deceased. 
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NORTHUMBERLAND AND DURHAM. 
N enlargement of the Hespitais for aged 
Freetnien, and the Wisows of Freemen, 
of Newcastle, is likely soon to take place, 
through the active influence of Mr. AtDgR- 
man Reen —A building, consisting of twen- 
ty apartments, is to be immediately erected, 
and as soon as they become cccupied another 
is to be erected, to contain twenty more, 
making in the wholgestablishment I-o meni- 
bers. 

The uspal meeting at Newcastle, on the 
25th January, to celebrate the anniversary of 
Mr. Fox's birth-day, has this vear been post- 
poned till September, on account of the ab- 


sence from the county of several friends of 
the departed Statesman. 

The Editor of that excellent paper, the 
Tyxe Mercury, made ina late number the 
following distressful assertion.—* it will 
afford the public a singular picture of the 
present state of trade, when they are informed, 
that, in consequence of the appearance of an 
advertisement in our last paper, ot a ‘ clerk 
beinz wanted in a Counting-louse,’-—-upwards 
of one hundred pecple, (bait of whom at least 
had the appearance of genticm:a,) applied per- 
sonally for the situation, only during Tuesday, 
Wednesday, and Thursday. Besides these, 
there were 21 applications by post.” 
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78 Northumberland and Durham. 


An Antiquarian Society has been formed in 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, to search into Anti- 
guities in general ; but more especially those 
of the counties of Northumberland, Durham, 
Cumberland, and the Roman Wail, 

Two shocking murders have been perpe- 
trated within the Jast month, one at North 
Shields, the other at Barnard Castle. At the 
former placey the wife of John Thobourne, a 
journeyman miller, died by the ill-usage of 
her husband; and the body being taken from 
the grave, in consequence of the reports that 
were circulaced, it afforded sufficient proofs to 
produce a coroner’s verdict of wilful murder 
against the husband and his sister. The dee 
ceased was the daughter of a very respectable 
farmer in this county, was at times a little 
deranged, but quite inoffensive, and bad 
brought him a genteel fortune.—In the 
acighbourhood of the latter place, a respecta- 
ble young woman, servant to a farmer, was 
murdered on the road, and her body thrown 
into a ditch, by some villain who had first, 
as circumstances indicated, attempted to in- 
jure her person: her head was nearly severed. 

Married.| At Newcastle, Mr. John Petree, 
to Miss Davidson.—Mr, J. Sinton, to Miss 
Mary Ingo, of Benwell Hills.—Mr. W. Fo- 
ley, of Waterford, surgeons to the eldest 
daughter of the late Mr. J. Crawford, of this 
town.——Mr. Jahn Marley, of Fawdon, to Miss 
Ann Mason, of High Heworth. 

Mr. T. Atkinson, of Sunderland, to Miss 
Stafford, eldest daughter of the late Mr. R.S. 
brewer, of the same place, 

At Wallsend, Mr. W. Hays, to Miss E. 
Turner, both of Howden Dock. 

At South Shields, Captain J. Jeffels, to 
Miss Gordon.—Mr. T. Walker, of South 
Shields, to Miss Ann Smith, of Seaham. 

At Bishopwearmouth, Mr. Tilley, of Loa- 
don, to Mrs. Dobson, widow of Mr. C. D. of 
Monkwearmouth. 

; At Gateshead, Mr. George Hepper, of 
Newcastle, to Miss P. Rule, of Winlaton. 
r At Alnwick, Mr. J. Dodds, to Miss Stre- 
ver. 

At Lanchester, Mr. John Raine, of Nito- 
ley, to Miss Lovett, of Homeside-lane. 


esq. 
At Cramond, to 
Miss Steel, both of Belford. 


At Gilerun, Mr. E, Hodgson, to Miss F, 
Keswick, 

Mr. G. Askew, jun. of Walwick Grange, 
aged 18, to Muss... Pierson, of the Felling 
shore, aved 17. 

| At Tynemouth, S. Faulkner, esq. to Miss 
( ‘myn, both of the North Shielés theatre. 
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Mr. Wm. Redhead, of Hebburn Quay, t 
Miss D. Elliott, of Heworth Shore, ~” 

At Newton, Mr. Pears, of Kelbarrow to 
Miss Pears, of the same place. here 

At Lazonby, Mr. John Scott, of Peter 


Green, to Miss Esther Elliot, of Cawthwaite,. 


At Hesket, Mr. Ed. Winthorpe, to Miis 
Atkinson; and Mr. Tho. Pattinson, to Mis; 
Henderson, all of Cawthwaite.—-Mr. Richarg 
Bell, of Ainstable, to Mrs. Young, of Sceugh, 
—Mr. John Thompson, of Blencow, aged 73, 
to Miss Johnson, of Unthank, 36. — 

Died.} At Durham, Frances, daughter of 
F. Smales, esq. a most ainiable young lady, in 
her 2ist year.—Age& 75, Mrs. Armstrong, 
mother of Mr. A.--Aged 83, Ann, mother 
Mr. Cumming.—The wife of Mr. Oliver, 
who has left nine children. 

The Rev. Mr. Lawrie, of Hexham, a dis. 
senting minister. 

At North Shields, aged 82, Mr. John 
Walker, master-mariner, 

In her 87th year, Frances, relict of R. 
Smart, esq. of Belford, and sister to the late 
B. Burrell, esq- of Broome Park, Northum- 
berland. 

Isabella, wife of Mr. John Sheraton, of 
Lumley Park. 

At White Hill Point, Mr. Wm. Stanton, 
agent at Percy Main colliery, and formerly a 
partner in the Wear Brewery, Sunderland, 

At South Shields, much regretted, Mr. T, 
Robson. 

Aged 24, Mr. W. Brown, of North Shields. 

Mary, wife of Henry Richmond, esq. of 
Hamshaugh, near Hexham, and daughter of 
the late Rev. W. Hall, of Haydon-bridge. 

At Newcastle, Mrs. Gale, of Newgate 
street. 

At Alnwick, Mr. Matthew Kell. 

At Castlelaw, Mary, daughter ef the late 
Rev. Mr. Dysart, of Eccles. 

At Whitburn, aged 94, Mrs. Jane Purvey. 

At Sunderland, Mr. Henry Barron, 73 — 
Suddenly, Mr. Robert Mattison, aged 63. 

At Morpeth, Mr. Thomas Mattison, aged 
91. 
At Coldingham Hill, Cecil, widow of Cat. 
A. Campbeil, late of the 88th regiment. 

At South Shields, Miss Sarah Steele, aged 
20, niece to Mrs. Marshall, of Blyth. 

At Acomb, Ann, wife of Mr. Jobn Ridley. 

In Hexham, aged 93, the Rev. Abraham 
Brown, nearly, 60 years curate of Whitley 
Chapel. 


Mr. Wm. Wigham, of Hindley-wray, ia 
Allendale, 70. 


At Feth-house, near Lanchester, Mr. W. 
Walton, 75. 

At West Chilton, aged 77, Mr. Jobn Me 
ton, one of the greatest cattle-dealers in the 
Sounty of Durham. 

At Long Benton, aged 97, Win. Brows, 
esq. 

Mr. James Ranwick, writlag-master 
the corporation of Berwick, 61. 
Mrs. Purdy, of Berwick, 80, 


At 
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At Ancroft Greenses, Adam Sibbit, esq. 
66. 

At Anick, near Hexham, the wife of Mr. 
George Storey. 

At Long Benton, William Brown, esq. 
aged 27, youngest son of the late W. Brown, 
esq. coal owner. It is with no common grief 
that we deplore the loss of so accomplished 
and worthy a member of_ society, one who 


possessed, in an eminent degree, all those vir- ° 


cues which alike ensure esteem, and adorn 
humanity. Endowed with a superior under- 
standing, his demeanour was truly gentle- 
manly, and his colloquial talen-s such as 
ever rendered his presence most desirable to 
the social party. If the involuntary sorrows 
of a wide circle of surviving friends te a just 
testimonial of departed worth, the inestimable 
merit of this excellent young man, in the 
several relations of life, will long live in the 
breasts of those who knew him intimately ; 
and his premature death will be justly la- 
mented as a loss that admits not of reparation 
to his immediate relatives and connegions. 
CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORELAND. 
The stock of books in the Public Library at 
Kendal cost, it appears, 3158/. The amount 
of purchases last year, was 68/. 15s. 10d, It 
is managed by a committee, annually chosen. 
A vast accumulation of mud and soil 
which had for years been formed on the banks 
of the river, near Kendal. tothe annoyance 
of the inhabitants, was almost entirely washed 
away by a late sudden and tremendous fall of 
rainy which, tn the above-mentioned town, 
was equal to 1-124 inches. 
Married.] At Kendal, Mr. T. Fell, of 
Crook, to Miss [ane Graham, of Kendal. 
At Carlisle, Mr. T. Hudson, steward to the 
Dean and, Chapter of Carlisle, to Miss E. 
Young.—Mr. A. Routledge, to Miss Mary 
Young.—Mr. H. Pickcthall, to Miss A. Sharp- 
less.——Mr. J. Hilson, to Miss E. Pattinson. 
At Penrith, Mr. G. Lancaster, to Miss 
Sarah Mountate.<-Mr. W. Stamper, to Mrs. 
Eliz. Todd. Mr. R. Lazonby, of Dalemain, 
io Miss H. Sanderson, of Penrith.—Mr. T. 
Purdy, to Miss G. Mitchell, both of Penrith. 
— Mr. Isaac Warbridge, to Miss M. Bell, 
both of Penrith. 


At Whitehaven, Mr-R. Berket, to Miss-- 


B. Frears.—Mr. 1. Taylor, to Miss E. Har- 
rison.—eMr, J. Williams, to Miss A. Single- 
ton. “ 

At Windermere, Mr. Rt. Lowes, to Mrs. 
Forrest, both of Ambleside. 

At Ulverston, Mr. Rose, of Kendal, merch- 
ant, to Miss Webster, of Ulverston. 

At Alston, Mr. T. Gill, of Bleagate, to 
Miss M. Walton, of Nest.—Mr. T. Nattrass, 
of Slaggyford, schoclmaster, to Miss Mary 
Bowman, of Alsron. 

At Wigton, Mr. I. Drape, merchant, of 
Whitehaven, to Miss C. Relph, daughcer of 
T. R. esq.of the former place. 

At Lamplugh, Mr. A. Dickinson, of Lack. 
erm Wood, to dis dj, Nicholson, daughter 
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of the late Rev. C. N. several years curate of 
Lamplugh. . 

Nathaniel Antrobus, esq. of Scutch-Hall- 
Green, to Miss Eddleston, late of Manchester. 

At Aspatria, John Hodgson, jun. esq. of 
Blennerhasset, to Miss Donald, daughter of 
the late Wm. D. esq. of Aspatria, and niece 
to the late Rev. T. D., of Anthorn, vicar 
of Weyhill. . 

At Hutton, Mr. John Bell, of Thomas 
Close, to Miss Johnston, of Smothwaite 
House, Skelton. 

At Hesket, Mr. H. Winthorpe, of Cawth- 
waite, to Miss Atkinson, of tlie same place.—— 
Mr. ft. Pattinson, of Cawthwaite, to’ Miss 
Henderson, of the same place.—Mr. R. Bell, 
of Ainstabie, to Miss Young, of Sceugh, near 
Hesket, 

Died.] At Kendal, Mr. W. Bell.—Aged 
84, Mrs. Vearty, relict of Mr. V. 

Mrs. Pearson, 80, mother of Mr. Alderman 
Pearson, of Kendal. 

The wife of Thomas Wearing, of High- 
Birkrigg-Park. 

Jane, widow of Mr. William Stockbridge, 
late of Kendal, printer. 

Mr. A. Wilson, of Helsington, gentleman, 
6+. 

Mrs, Bickerstaff, of Marton in the Fylde, 
93. 

At Cockermouth, Mr. John Johnstone, at 
an advanced age, many years an eminent 
teacher. 

At Carlisle, Miss C. Cust, daughter of the 
late Captain C. of the Company's service.—~ 
Mrs Stodard, 72.—Mr. W. Middleton, 37.— 
Mr, J. H. Heward, 23.—Mr,. Joseph Nixon, 
22.—-Margaret, wife of Mr. Juhn Slee, 47. 

Mrs, Wilson, of Appleby, 87, the last of 
the family of Setrees, of Battleborough, near 
Appleby. 

At Toxteth Park, Mr. Richard Brayshey, 
74. 
Mrs. Dorothy Todd, 66.—-Mrs. E. Robin- 
son, 84. 

Mr. Waa. Threlfall, of Freckleton, near 
Kiskham. 

At Mockerkin, in Loweswater, Mrs. Gra- 
ham, wife of Mr. W. G. school:master. 

At Ravenstonedale, Mr. Joseph Udale, 77. 

At Hartley, Mr. Thomas H. Taylor, 90. 
—Mary Bousfield, widow, 88. 

At Kaber, Catherine, wife of James Bird, 
gent. 68. 

At Orton, 73, Mr. Dodd, an extensive 
cattle-dealer. 

At Whitehaven, Mrs, Fell, wife of capt. 
W. F —The wife ot Mir. R. Collyer, 73.— 
Mis. Mary Kobson, widow, 72. 

At Wigton, Mr. john Tiffin, 70; and on 
the Wednesday, his nephew, Mr. Thomas 
Tiffin, of Aikbank, was tound dead in a field 
near his own house. 

YORKSHIRE, 

The Earl of Carlisie has presented the 
Cathedral-of York with an elegant stained 
glass window, ¢o correspond With che admired 

ancient 
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eecient specimen of the art in that venerable 
pile: it is from a design by Auriquaty 
Smich, and executed in a masterly manner 
by Pearson, in real vitrified colours. His 
L.ordshio’s arms appear in two of the com- 
ments 

The roof of St. Paul’s church, in Sheffield, 
wes lately discovered to be on fire, owing to 
the stove being over-heated. Jt happened 
during divine service, but was not known to 
the congregation. It was extinguished with- 
gut material damage. 

PorTEFRACT Ecection.—At the final 
slose of the poll, the numbers were,—For 
Lord Pollington, 355—-Mr. Hodgson, 268— 
Mr. Thoma; Hodgson, 7. 

Bible Societies have been established at 
Doncaster and Ripon. 

The special commission was opened at 
York on the 6th, when George Mellor, of 
Lungroyd-bridge, aged 22; William Thorpe, 
ot Huddersfield, 25; and Thomas Smith, 
of Hudiersficld, 22, were indicted for the 
murder of Mr. William Horsfall, of Marsden, 
mercbaut and manutacturer, at Lockwood, 
on the 8th of April, 1812. They were 
coavicted on the evidence of B. Walker, an 
accomplice; antl afterwards executed. — 
Afterwards, John Hill, Joseph Crowther, 
Nathan Hoyle, Jonathan Deane, John Ogden, 
Thos. Brook, John Watker, John Swallow, 
John Batley, Joseph Fisher, Wm. Hartley, 
fames Haigh, James Hey, and Joh Hay, 
were severally convicted of participating in 
the attack on Cartwright’s Mill, and in other 
riots which have, unhappily, tor some time 
past disturbed the manufacturing districts, 
Asthe Regent’s ministry appear to have con- 
Sidered severe measures to be necessary in 
the present state of the country, these wretch. 
ed and deluded creatures were in consequence 
hanyed at York, on the loth, seven of them 
ot twelve oclock, and seven others at two 
oe clock, :, 

Married | At Guisely church, near Btad- 
ford, by the Rev. W. Morgan, minister ‘of 
Biezley, near Readford, the Rev. P. Bronte, 
B.A. winister of Hartshead-cum-Clifton, near 
Leed: , LO Miss Maria Bromwell, third daugh- 
ter of the late T. Bromwell, esq. or Penzance, 
Cornwali.-—-At the sine time and piace, by 
the Kev. P. Bronte, minister of Hartshead. 
cum-Chiiton, the Rev. W. Morgan, ministe? 
of Bierley, to Mass Fenneti, only daughter 
or Mi. Join Fennell, bead master of the 
Wesleyan Academy at Woodhouse Grove, 
near Lradtord, 

The Rev. ].Grose, M.A. vicar of Bradford, 
to Miss Hopkinson, of the same place. 

at slmondbury, Mr. Stocks, surgeon, of 
Holmfirth, to Miss Shaw, second daughter 
of the late J.S.esq of the same place. 

; At Beverley Minster, Mr. F. Edwards, of 
Theerne Cottage, to Mrs, Carter, of Sculs 
Coates, widow of Captain R. C, 

As Hali'ax, Mr. J. Bowerbank, of Mill- 

thurp, merchact, and a captain in the Kendal 
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and Lonsdale local militia, to Miss Lawrence 
of Halifax. : 

George Sherwood, esq. of Rysom Garth, 
to Margaret, foutth daughter of R. Bell, eg, 
of Ross, all in Holderness. 

At Hayton, Mr. John Hill, of Poppletgy 
to Miss Jane Binrrington, second daughter of 
the late Mr. B. of the former plaee. 

At Hall, Mr. R. G. Tetry, ship-owner, of 
this place, to Miss Ann Green, of York. 
Mr. H. Jefferson, to Miss Mary Paxton. 
Mr. John Waters, to Miss A. Duna, only 
daughter of Mr. J D. 

At Craike, Miss Wanly, daughter of the 
late W. W. esq. of Ripon. 

At York, Mr. Edmund Kay, of Leeds, tg 
Miss Susan Nicholson, of the former place, 

"Mr. John Sykes, of Huddersfield, merchant, 
to Miss Gosley, of Wellingborough. 

Died.} At York, aged’ 57, Mrs. Coke, 
wife of the Rev. Dr. C.—Aged 67, Mis, 
Stabler, relict of Mr. E. S.-.Mrs. Priestley, 
wile of Mr. P. | 

At Rotherham, Walter Morgan, of that 
place, aged 99. This veteran fought under 
the late brave General Wolte, at the taking 
of Quebec. 

At Osbaldwick, aged 69, Mr. John Carlton, 
late of York. He was many years a mem- 
ber of the common-council for Monk ward. 

Edmund Garforth, esq. of Whitewell, 
near Malton. ; 

Mr. Edw. Leefe, of New Matton, soliciter. 

John Woolley esq. of Finthorp. ‘v 

Mrs. Grey, widow of J. G. esq. late of 
Morwick. 

Mr. Jahn Cockshot, of Kildwick Hall, 
near Skipton. Out of 20 children, he has 
left 16, and a wife, to lament his loss. 

At Hull, aged 70, Mrs Jane Foster, relict 
of the tate Mr. W. Foster.-—Aged 70, Mr. 
Ross.—Miss Dehorah Thompson, daughter 
ot Mr. C. T. merchant —Aged 17, Miss 
Margaret Andrew, daughter of Mr. Acship- 
owner. 

At Kilham, Mrs. Watson, aged 80. 

At Welton, 86, W. G. Ravenscroft, esq. 
captain in the marine corps. 

The wife of the Rev. John Kay, rectorof 
Nunnington. 

At Early Lodge, near Greta-Bridge, Da 
niel Piersdn, esq. aged 86. 

At Leeds, Mary, the third daughter of Mr 
Backhouse.——Miss Sarah Motley, youngett 
daughter of james M. &sq. of Osmanthotd- 
house.—-Miss Maty Strother, aged 81, who 
by a parsimonious system, had accumulated 4 
decent fortune. 

LANCASHIRE. 

It affords us great pleasure to find that 
the illustrious historian of the House of 
Medici, has. condescended to vindieate the 
enlightened inhabitants of his native tow® 
from the stain which had been fixed upom 
them by their reported admiration of the 
imposing eloquence and paradoxical reasoning 
of the sruly ingemous Right Hon Groact 
ANNING: 
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> Cannino! The only point on which we 
differ from Mr. Roscoe, is, in his admission 
that these. speeches expressed the genwine 
sentiments ef Mr. Canning, or were ad- 
dressed by him to the worthy electors of 
Liverpool! His Return, for that great and 
respectable town, was doubtless one step in 
the ladder always present in the mind’s eyo 
of the orator; but how egregiously were: his 
partizang in Liverpool deceived, if they 
fancied those speeches were so sedulously 
addressed to their passions and prejudices. 
Unhappily for mankiod similar failings to 
theirs, prevail in higher quarters, where the 
power exists to lift Mr. C. ro the summit 
of his ambition! - Time, we doubt net, 
will verify dur surmises. 

In his published address to the electors 
of Liverpool, at the close of the late 
contest, Mr. BroucGram stated the fol- 
lowing as the objects of his public labours, 
and we think them worthy of being placed on 
record.— 

1. The abuses of public expenditure. 

2. The appropriation by the Crown of un- 
constitutional funds, alike injurious to the cha- 
racter of the nation abroad, and to its liberties 
at home. 

3. The increase of military influence. 

4. The corruptions of the court. 

5. The derangement of our currency. 

6. Zhe imposition of impolitic and unequal 
taxes. 

7. The inroads on the freedom of the press. 

8. The invasions of domestic security. 

9. The dangers that menace our colonial 
system, from mis government and injustice. 

10. The mischiefs that bave befallen the 
constitution of Parliament from abuses in the 
representation. 

11. The ruin that bas overtaken the trade 
of the country from tbe lust of war. 

12. The lavish waste of our vast resources 
in military projects, which lead neither to real 
conquest, nor to the command of peace. 
It must strike every friend to the honour 
and prosperity of Britain, that an able ad- 
vecate of such opinions, ought not to be 
without a seatin the House of Commons, 
if there remain ar: independent tody of 
electors, or a patriotic borough proprietor! 
We prognosticate that, if Mr. Brougham 
devote his talents to the uneguivecal support 
of those opinions, he will triumph over all 
the court sycophants of his time, and be 

the brightest and most fortunate public cha- 
| sacter recorZed in our annals. 

On the 15th of December, twenty-six 


persons were drowned by the breaking of . 


the ice, at Duxbury, near Charley. It was 
occasioned by two men fighting, when, the 
people gathering to witness the fray, the 
ice gave way. 

A society of ladies bas been formed at 
Liverpooi, for converting female Jews to 
the Protestant Religion. An agent from 
the Metropelitan Society is travelling the 
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country, for the purpose of raising similat 
assocmtions. ie 

Married.| At Liverpool, Mr, Luke Swain, 
printer, to Miss Eliz. Winstanley.—Mr,. G, 
Bali, printer, to Miss Juliana Webster—- 
Mr. John -Sedgwick, of Prescot, to Miss 
Hannah Anderson, of Liverpool.-Mr. Jones, 
to Miss Ashley.—T. Mayor, of Penwortham, 
to Miss Jolly, of Liverpool. 

Captain John Hogarth, to Mrs, M, Wil- 
liams, both of Lancaster. ; 

William Wetherall, esq. of Manchester, 
to Miss Lawrence, of Dougias, Isle of Man. 

Mr. James Smith, to Miss Ellen Bell, both 
of Scotiorth. 

Henry Warbrick, son of the late George 
W. esq. to Dorothea, daughter of William 
Roe, esq. 

Mr. Whotley, surgeons to Miss Willan, 
daughter of Mr, J. W. both of Hornby. 

Mr John Brownhill, to Miss Mary Tarle. 
ton, of Woolton. | 

Captain ‘Thomas Rogerson, to Miss Mather, 
of Lareaster. 

At Warrington, Mr. A. L. Howorth, of 
Rolton-le-Moors, . solicitor, to Susannah, 
youngest daughter of the late John Wood- 
cock, esq. of the former place. 

S. Smith, esq. of Heyrod, to Harriet, 
eldest daughter of John Swanwick, esq. of 
Cranage, Cheshire, | : 

Nathaniel Antrobus, esq. of Scutch-hall. 
green, to Miss Eddleston, late of Man- 
chester. : 

John Harrison, esq. to Miss C, Jackson, 
of Ambleside, 

At Manchester, Mr. Francis Sandars, of 
Derby, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of Mr, 
Satterfield, of the former place. 

Died.] At Liverpool, aged 17, Madaline, 
the eldest daughter of Major-ygeneral Dirom, 
of Mount Annan.-Aged 83, Mr. Join 
Woodhouse, Lodee-lane.——Mr. John Michael, 
—Mr. Charles Howard, 57.—Mrs. Wain- 
wright.—-Mr. T. Knowles, tea-dealer.— 
Mrs. Gibson, wife of Captain G. G.— Lieut, 
Roach, late of his Majesty’s guard-ship 
Princess.—eMr. Robert Fox.—In her 82d 
year, Mrs, Shanks, mother of Mrs. Rar. 
gteaves, Hizhfield-street.—-Mrs. Nelson, 
Ormond street, 71 —Mrs. Ann Unsworth; 


aged 66, mother of Captain T. Nuttall, of 


Liverpool.—-Mr John Parr, stay-maker and 
whalebone-manutfacturer —Mr. John Forrest, 
of Daulby-stree.—Mrs, Agnes Roscoe, of 
Thomas-street, 78.<Mr Michzel Reawick, 
surgeon, 24.—Mr. George Sephton, father 
to Mr. E. S. merchant, of Liverpool, 85,<« 
Mr. John Walworth, attorscy. 

At Manchester, Mr. Thomas Cowdroy, 
of Cldham-street, draggist, second son of 
Mr. C. printer of the, Marchester Gazette, 
He fella victim, in his 33d year, to that 
insidious enemy to health and life, a pul- 
monary affection, with which he was firec 
attacked four years past ; the slow but fatal 
effects of which, though procrastinated, could 
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not be averted, by the most rigid attention 
to temperance and simple diet. He survived 
a departed wife, who fell by @ similar af- 
fiction not more than five weeks ago 
William Hardham, esq. 67.—-Mr. Thomp- 
son, law-stationer.—In his 68th year, Daniel 
Burton, esq of Rhodes. 

The Rev. John Hargreaves, of Bank, 
near Burnley. 

Miss Mary Cuerden, of Preston. 

Mrs. Wildman, mother of Mr. W. of 
Caton, 71. 

Mrs. Grimshaw, wife of N. G. esq. of 
Higham. 

At Lancaster, Mrs. Tomlinson, relict of 
the Rev. R. T. 87.—Mrs. Elizabeth Dow- 
higgin, relict otf Mr. T. D. 79 —Mr. R. 
Postlethwaite, youngest son of the late 
R P. esq. of Lancaster, 28. 

Mr. John Aldred, late of Heysham. 


CHESHIRE. 

Edith Morrey, the woman convicted at 
the last Chester Assizes, of the murder of 
her husband at Hankelow, and respited on 
her plea of pregnancy, has been delivered of 
a male child in the castle. Her execution 
will take place in one month from the time 
of her delivery. 

A stone church is about to be built at 
Everton, by voluntary contributions. A 
gentieman has given half an acre of land 
tor the scite, and 11,0001. have been already 
raised. 

Married.| At Wallasey Church, Mr. H. 
Meadows, of Poulton, to Miss Betsey Smith, 
of Lezer Side, Chester. 

Mr. Charles Walker, of Over, to Miss 
Bowcock, of Wilderspool, Cheshire. 

At Neston, the Rev. W. Curwen, son of 
J. C. C. esq. of Workington Hall, Cum- 
berland, to Miss Margaret Ewing, niece of 
Robert E. esq. of York-place, Portman. 
Square. 

At Alderley, Charles Gibson, esq. of 
Querpmore Park, to Miss Stanley, sister of 
Sir John S. bart. 

At Peover, Major Heath, of the 3d Royal 
Lancashire Militia, to Jane, daughter of the 
9 Edward Antrobus, esq. of Scutch-Hall- 

recite. 

Mr. William Lawton, of Gayton, to Ca- 
tharine, daughter gt Mr. Richard Roper, of 
the same place. 

At Great Budworth, Mr. Nick 7 
gs Tat to Nise Canwen en 
weds} At Chester, Mrs. i 
Dr. C.—Mrs. Barth. Tee, Soe of 

Mr. R. Timmis, of Weston Hall, on 
returning from Lawton market 
speed and in Company, the night 
he was thrown trom his horse, 
consequence: hic h 
months. 


» aC great 
being cark, 
und died in 
ad been mursied only a few 


7 DERBYSHIRE, 
Marrisd,| At Crich, Mr. §, Tabberrer, 


of Meppicton to Miss Redfi 
Hole , _ Redfern, of the 
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Died.] At Wilne, Mr. Rowlstone, 46, 

Mr. Eden, of Breason. ry 

Mr. John Duesbury, late of De 
55. , Dey, 

Mrs. Barker, of Darley Hall, near Mat. 
lock, 57. 

At Middleton, Mrs. Briddon, wife of Mr, 
S. .B. 52. 

Mrs. Sarah Fritchley, of Shottle, 85). 

Mr. John Vickors, of Derby, attorney, 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE, 

On Monday, the 4th, a numerous i 
of the inhabitants of Nottingham, convened 
by the Mayor, took place in the Town Hill, 
to consider on presenting a petition to the 
Prince Regent and the legislature, for peace, 
Resolutions, stating the necessity for peace, 
with copies of the petitions, were read and 
unanimously agreed to. Several gentlemen 
addressed the meeting, and described the 
situation into which the country had fallen 
by the continuance of this unnecessary and 
ruinous contest. One of them drew a pic. 
ture of the nation as it was at the com 
mencement of the war, when the penny 
weighed nine ounces, and contrasted it wi 
the present times when it is little more than 
three ounces; and the paupers in one parish 
alone had increased from 2 or 300, to near 
9000. The three county towns, Derby, 
Leicester, and Nottingham, and the market 
towns in these counties have now done their 
duty: it remains for the manufacturing 
districts in other parts of England to follow 
their example. It were perhaps too much 
to expect the agricultural districts to do $0, 
as they are alone profiting by the increated 
price of all the necessaries of life, conse. 
quent on the waste and consumption which 
war occasions; but a more enlarged view 
of the subject might convince agricultu- 
rists that the ruin of our manufacturers 
must be ultimately destructive to theme 
selves. ; 

A Mr. Drury, of Nottinghamshire, has 
discovered a new method of feeding all 
kinds of grazing stock, by which an im- 
mense saving will accrue to the farmer and 
gtazier, in hay, corn, potatoes, &c. 

The number of persons receiving parish 
pay in the parish of St. Mary’s, in Nottings 
ham, is at present between nine and (en, 
thousand, out of a population of twenty-four 
thousand! The number of paupers in the 
other parishes is nearly in the same propot- 
tion. Thus more than one-third of the 
population of this once flourishing tow, 
is reduced to a state of extreme poverty. 

Married.| At Newark, T, T. Terrewesty 
esq. major of the 4th Nottingham local 
militia, to Miss Stansall, daughter of Alder 
man S. of that borough. : 

At Nottingham, Mr. G. Sharp, to Miss 
Higgirs.—Mr. J. Pollard, to Miss S. 
Erearson.—Mr. W. Parsons, to Miss Maty 
Rowbotham. 

Died.] At Nottingham, Mr, Joseph Ble 
therwick, 
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therwick.-Mr. John Crompton, of Narrow- 
marsh, 72. 

At Plumtree, the Rev. James Williamson, 
M.A. rector of the above place, 72. 

At Bingham, Mrs. Skinner,. relict of Mr. 
R. S. late of that town, 56. 

At Wysall, Mrs. Eliz. Griffin, 66. 

LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Lincoln has, within the last two years, 
made several successful essays in literature. 
There is now published init FHREE weekly 
newspapers, two at Stamford and one at 
Boston; a quarterly magazine, and a pe- 
riodical work illustrative of the county 
history. Of the magazine intitled The 
Enquirer; or, Philcsopbical and Literary 
Repository, two volumes are completed, 
and the first number of the third volume 
will be published on the ist of February. 

Persons have lately been travelling the 
counties of Lincoln and York, offering 26s. 
for every guinea they can get. Under pretence 
that they are employed by Government, 
they more easily obtain gold trom those who 
possess it. 

Married.] At Boston, Mr. Charles Mander, 
of Wolverhampton, to Miss Small, of that 
place. 

At Grantham, Mr. Benjamin Cort, to 
Miss Cam, only daughter of the late James 
C. esq. 

Died} At Auckbio’, Mr. Theophilus Hill, 
of that place, 86. 

At Baston, W. Spicer, esq. He had been 
blind many years; but, betore this visitation 
he was one of the three persons who had the 
particular care of his Majesty during his 
illness in 1789. 

LEICESTERSHIRE. 

It is in contemplation to make an im- 
provement to the entrance into the west- 
side o* Leicester, between the West Bridge 
and Applegate-street, where the turn is 
sharp and the street narrow. A subscription 
is set On foot to effect this purpose, at once 
useful and ornamental to the town. 

Married.} At Leicester, Mr. Yates, to 
Miss Kirk, second daughter of the late Capt. 
K. of the 17th fuct.—-Mr. John Reynolds, 
to Miss E. Spencer, of Oadby.—Mr. John 
Jones, to Miss Alice Langton, daughter of 
Mr. T. of Horsepool-street.—Mr. J. Go 
Browne, tu Miss Reynolds. 

At Knighton, J. W. Simpson, esq. of 
Rearsby, to Mary, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Stone, of the former place. 

At Rothley, Mr. R. Fowkes, of that place, 
to Miss Eliz. Bywater, youngest daughter of 
Mr. B. of Rothiey House. 

Mr. Boswoith, to Miss Hodgkin, both of 
Glenna. 

At Melton Mowbray, Mr. M. Dain, to 
Miss Waddington, daughtir of Mr. .W. 
builder.—IMir, R. Woodcock, to Miss E. 
Brown. 

Mr. J. Beal, of Irthlingborough, fo Miss 
M. Gress, of Caldecott. 
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At Corley, Mr. Johnson, of Hinckley, to 
Miss Bearcroft, of Corley, daughter of Captain 
B. formerly of Coventry. 

At Loughborough, Mr. E. D, Flack, mer- 
chant, of Manchester, to Miss Susan Buswell, 
of Loughborough. ' 

At Ashby-de-la Zouch, Lieut. Roueta, 
French prisoner on parole in that town, te 
Miss Sharpe. 

At Clifton Campville, the Rev. G. Lloyd, 
of Appleby, to Elizabeth youngest daughter 
of the late Joseph Flavell, esy. of Flagshiil. 

At Oakham, Mr. Raworth, to Miss Sewell, 
both of that place. 

Died.| At Leicester, Mrs, Jane Rosse, 
late Oundle, 80.—Mr. Holmes, ia 
Churchgate.—-Aged 22, Mr. John Gregory, 
second son of the late Rev. Joseph G. vicas 
of St. Martin's and All Saints’.—-The Rev, 
Samuel Neal, A. B. late of Queen's College, 
Cambridge, and formerly Curate of All 
Saints’.—-Miss Peake, eldest daughter of Mr. 
P. surgeon, 20.——Mr. John Bullen, late of 
the firm of Burgess and Bullen. 

At Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Mrs. Meeson, 
relict of Mr. E. M. of the Stamp-office in 
that town, 98.—-Samuel Webster, esq. so 
licitor. 

Mr. W. Inchley, of Great Easton. 

Miss Judd, of Burzon Overy. 

At Narborough, in her 30th year, Miss 
Beach. 

At Keyham, Mr. Bosworth, an eminent 
grazier. 

At Chater House, Mrs. Elizabeth Trotter, 

The Rev. Thomas Wightman, of Wimes- 
would, : 

At Great Wigston, the Rev. James Pigott, 
formerly head master of the Free Grammar 
School in Leicester, and vicar of Great 
Wigston. 

‘The Rev. T. Manners, rector of Aylestone, 
and of Silk Willoughby. He held the 
rectory of Aylestone fitty-two years. 

At Throsby, the seat of the Earl Manvers, 
Mrs. Walters, wite of Mr. W. of Budby, 
architect. She formed one of a numerous 
party to a ball, given annually at that 
mansion; was taken ill immediately on her 
atrival, and expired in the course of ten 
minutes, in the presence of her husband and. 
seven children. 

STAFFORDSHIRE. 

Married.| At Stoke-upon-I rent, Mr. Clarke 
of Lane-End, attorney, to Miss Ford, daughter. 
of Hugh F. of the same place, gent. 

Mr. Aylesbury, surgeon, of Stafford, to 
Miss Barnes, cf Enson. 

Died.] Mrs. Radnaill, of Cock-street, Wol- 
ver bampton. 

At the Deanery, Mrs. Hordern, wife of 
James H. esq. banker, of Wylverhampton. 

Mr. Cope, 70, surgeon, Leek. 

At Statlord, Mrs. Ann Harris, 66.—Mr. 
Edward Smith, 49. 

At Hall-Grcen-House, West Bromwich, 
Miss Wall. ' 

WARWICKs 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 

The inhabitants of Warwick have resolved 
to present the following petition for Peace to 
the House of Commons. The public will 
haveno hesitation in referring it totheeloquent 
pen of Dr. Parr. It is truly a master piece, 
and deserves to be made the general model for 
such petitions, which we hope to en 

To the Honorable the Commons, Oc. 

SHewrTH—'T bat your petitioners beg leave 
to represent to your Honorable House the 
pain with which they have contemplated the 
numerous and complicated evils arising from 
the present wide-spread and long-protracted 
war, and the growing despondency which per- 
vades all classes of the community, from the 
remembrance that no effort has been made hi- 
therto for the restoration of Peace, and from 
the appreliension that none is likely to be 
made, without the direct and salutary in- 
fluence of public opinion upon public measures. 

That your petitioners, at a juncture which 
appears to them highly favorable to your 
wishes, address your Honorable House, with 
the greatese confidence, because they conceive, 
that the members of a new Parliament, by 
looking abroad upon the peculier character of 
these eventful times, and by adapting their 
councils to the real and imperious exigences 
of the common weal, may obtain for them- 
sclves the gratitude of a free and enlightened 
people, and may stand distinguished to the 
latest posterity, as the restorers of tranquillity 
and security to the whole civilized world. 

That your petitioners cannct, without feel- 
ings of unfeigned anxiety, observe the rapidity 
with which the calamjties of war have recently 
extended themsel¢es trom the impoverished 
and depopulated nations of Europe, to the 
distant shores of South America, where civil 
discord subjects thousands, and tens of thou- 
sands, to the destroying sword 3 and of North 
America, where a race of men, united to us 
by the ties of a common descent, a common 
language and a common religion, are now Op- 

osed to us, under circumstances most distress- 
Ing.and most alarming to them and to ourselves, 

That your petitioners believe it to be a fact 
quite unparalleled in the history of civilized 
nations throughout Europe, that, of the last 
tweity years, eigiiteen have been spent in ac- 
tual warfare, amd that the lives already sacri- 
ficed in the course of it may, without exagge- 
Yatton, he said to exceed the number of male 
adults now existing in Great Britain. 

_ That, reflecting upon what has passed, ard 
IS possing, in foreign lands, your petitioners 
have to mourn jor the miseries endured by 
steel te, fring ba 
fy 'Mgering months and years in 
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are to be found in the deserted Cottages df 
peasantsand manufacturers: in the tears of 
parents, ‘* weeping for their oftsprin 

they are not ;” and amidst the forlorn widgy 
and helpless orphans of their slaughter 
countrymen. ‘ 

That, while our youth, at an age ana; 
numbers hitherto unexampled, are ballotted 
for military service, and seduced, or forced 
away, from the useful and meritorious eq, 
ployments of husbandry and trade, your pel. 
tioners have to lament the past and approach. 
ing ruin of our once opulent merchants, the 
sudden interruptions given to our once-floy. 
rishing manufactures, aud the melane 
condition of our artisans, formerly, as your 
petitioners remember, a contented, industrious, 
aud honest race, but now disheartened 
dreary poverty, degraded by’ galling depen. 
dence, and exposed in many quarfters to tem 
tations, by which they may be precipitated 
into such acts of violence, as would render the 
forfeiture of their lives a necessary, but most 
deplorable, measure of public justice for the 
preservation of the public safety. ' 

That, in addition to these creadful effects 
of war, the burdens of taxes, accumulated and 
accumulating for the purpose of carrying iton 
in countries so remote from each other; and 
with expenses so enormous, have raised mot 
exorbvitantly the price of provisions, have di- 
verted trom circulation the current coiu of the 
realm, have introduced in its stead a fictitious, 
precarious, and fluctuating kind of proper 
in paper, ‘and have filled our gazettes wit 
bankruptcies, our gaols with debtors, and out 
numerous workhouses with paupers, whoare 
compelied to flee thither as to a place of refuge, 
from hunger and thirst, from cold and nakeds 
ness, and all the other hateful consequences 
of unexpected and involuntary exclusion from 
the daily labours which had supplied theit 
daily bread. ~ ) 

That your petitioners, therefore, upon every 
principle dear to you, and to themselves, a 
Engiishmen and as Christians, most earnestly 
beseech you to direct your attention to the 
multiplied scenes of private distress, and pub- 
lic danger, which cheracterise the present wat 
and to employ every mean which the discern- 
ment of your Honorable House can devises of 
its authority cyn recommend, for the speedy 
re-establishment of Peace. rae 

At the same time, your petitioners beg leave 
to assure this Honorable House, that the peace 
which they are so solicitous to obtain isnot 
such an one as should enda: ger the solid inte- 
rests, or debase the real dignity of their coun 
try. The prosperity, liberty, and indepen 
dence of that country are, in the opinion o 
your pet tioners, inseparable trem its glory; 
and, therefore, it is in a spirit of steady, CoM 
siderate, and’ genuine patriotism alone, 
they now prefer to- your Honorable House 
their prayer for the resturation of those ble 
sings which peace only can procure, and the 
importance of which they will think it 3 
, , " ‘ a 
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duty tovurge repeatedly in those respectful, 
but firm aad serious, appeals, which the Con- 
étitucion has authorised them to make, as free- 
porn Britons, to the justice, wisdom, and hu- 
manity of their Representatives in Parliament. 


We advise the patriotic friends of Peace at 
Warwick, and elsewhere, to reprint and circu- 
late generally the statement of the various 
overtures and negociations given in our Public 
<iffairs, Nothing but a great and unanimous 
exertion of the Friends of Peace can prevent 
the sacrifice of a million of lives in the ensu- 
ing summer!—-Aad For WHAT? 


Married] At Birmingham, Mr. Benj. 
Hughes, to Miss Dixon; arid Mr. T. Badger, 
to Miss Mary Dixon, daughters of Mr. T. D. 
—Mr. G. K. Hands, of Saltley, to Miss Phebe 
Rollason, of Witton.—Richard Millward, esq. 
eaptain of the 35d foot, to Miss Sarah Millward, 
third daughter of Mr. W. M. 

At Allesley, the Rev. J. H. Mapleton, rec- 
tor of Christ-church, Surrey, and vicar of 
Whaddon, Bucks, to Miss Bree, of Allesley. 

At Edghaston, Mr. Heynes, to Miss Oldnall. 

At Sheldon, Mr. W. Hawkins, of Wellse 
Green, to Miss Rose, of Holton End. 

Mr. George Penton, of Ashted, to Mrs. 
Pym, late of Studley. 

At Coventry, Mr. fohn Mercer, to Mrs. 
Sturdy, of the White Friars —Mr. W. Clarke, 
to Miss Martha Clayton.—fhe Rev. N. Row- 
ton, to Miss Parry.—ir. George Nettleship, 
Portland- Place, Mary-le-Bone, to Miss Anna 
Raun, youngest daughter of the lau: Rev. J. 
R. of Coventry. 

At Suiton Coldfield, Mr. J. Thompson, of 
Poleswor:h, to Miss Astbury, of the former 
piace. 

At Old Swinford, Mr. T. Parkes, to Miss 
Mary Scott, both of Stourbridge. 

Died.] At Rugby, Richard Burgh, esq. late 
of Coventry, the only son of Dr. T. B. .for- 
merty a physician of great eminence there. 

At Berkswell-hall, Mrs. Knightley, widow 
of J. W. K. esq. 94. 

At Atherstone, Frances, relict of the Rev. 
John Mitchel, M.A. rector of Grendon, and 
vicar of Anstrey, 74. 

At Birmingham, Mrs. Scott, widow of W. 
S. esq. 82.—Mts. Dakin, mother of Mr. 


Maudsley, attornty;—-Mrs. Ann-Adkins, mo=- 


ther of Mr. S. A. druggist, of Bull-street, 84, 
Mr. John March, druggist, of Lancaster- 
street.<—Mrs. Ann Wyon, relict of Mr.G. W. 
77.——Mary Ann, daughter of Mr.W. Wathew, 
of Alcester-street, 17. 

At Coventry, Mrs, Wilday, 96, mother of 
the late Mr. C. W. 

At Go'dicote-house, near Stratford upon- 


Avon, Mary, daughter of John Lovatt, of © 


Kingslow-house, Salop, and wife of Mr. Edw. 
Lort, of Lancaster-street, Birmingham, 26. 

In Bridge-town, near Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Mrs. Higgins, widow of E. T. H. esq. of that 
place. 


At Abbot’s-Bromley-Cottage, Miss Han- 
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nah Sherratt, youngest daughter of the late 
Mr. S. of Blithford. 
SHROPSHIRE. 

Married.| The Rev. N. Hinde, of Shrop- 
shire, to Miss Elizabeth Crumer, daughter of 
the late Sir John Goghill, bart. i 

At Longford, Wickens Hodges, esq. of the 
Ordnance Office, to Sarah, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. Robert Outlaw, of Brockton. 

At Whitchurch, Mr, C. Povah, sadler, to 
Miss Taylor. 7 

At Bridgnorth, the Rev. Francis Salt, of 
Wem, to Miss Joice Bates, of Bridgnorth. “ 

AuChirk, Mr. ‘f. £. Ward, of Chirk, to 
Miss Dicken, of Cefu-y-wern,—Mr, Povey, 
of Derwen-y pandy, to Miss Harriet Dicken, 
of Cefu-y-werr. 

Ar Claverley, Joseph Bryan, esq. to Mids 
Wilson, only daughter of Mr. W.; an amiabl 
young lady with a genteel fortane. ' 

At Penkridge, Mr. Wade, of Aspley, to 
Miss Cholmley, of the former place. } 

Mr. R. Partridge, to Miss Mary Pierce, 
both of Atcham. 

George Picken, esq. of Pirton, to Miss 
Harris, only daughter of Geo. H. esq. of 
Oaken Park. : 

Ac Wenlock, Mr. E. Crowther, of Farley, 
to Miss Gwyn, of Wenlock. 

At Pontesbury, F. Reynolds, esq. of Bag- 
ley, to Charlotte, second daughter of Joha 
Parry, esq. of Hinton. 

Died] Mr. Richard Juckes, of Roddingtom 
Hail. ; 

At Shocklach Hall, Mr. Price. 

At the Vicarage House, Baschurch, the 
Rev. David Morris. 

At Alkington Hall, in his 57th year, Mr. 
T. Wilson. 

At Glazely, the Rev. Edward Davenport.. 

The Rev. Thomas Sandford, M. A. of 
Sandford Hall, one of His Majesty’s Justices 
of the Peace for the county of Salgp. 

At Wood-Hill, near Oswestry, Lazarus 
Venables, esq. 83. yt 

Mrs. Rowley, of Stoke Park. ' 

John Bishop, esq. 38 years distributor of 
stamps for this county. 

WORCESTERSHIRE, 

A Mr. Benjamin Robins was shot on Friday 

evening, the 18th ult. on his return ‘rom 


-Stourbridge market to his house at Kinfaré. 


He expired on the Monday morning. Le 
the reward of 1001. already offered, the‘inhd- 
bitants of the town and parish of Kinfare 
have added 501. for the detection of the mur- 
derer. 

Married.] At Upton-upon-Severn, Mr. 
Whiting, of Stafford, to’ Miss Thacker, of 
the former place. | . 

Mr. J. Racster, of Pershore, to Jane, eldest 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. “‘Thring, of 
Sutton- Veney. Ap RS 

Mr. M. Baker, land-survevor, of Tewkes- 
bury, to Miss E. Turner, of the former place. 

Died.| Philip Moule, esq. of St. Johu’s, 
@eputy lieutenant for the county of Worces- 
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ter, and many years a major in the Worces- 
ershire militia, : ma 
At Slaughter’s Court, Powick, William 
Russell, esq. justice of the peace for the 
counties of Worcester, Gloucester, Somerset, 
and Hereford, 63. 

At Worcester, Mr. James Greaves, for- 
rly of Newhall-street. 
AE Chaddesley Corbet, Mrs. Catherine 
Orton, 77. The house wherein she resided 
had been in the possession of her ancestors 
ever since the reign of Henry VII. Mrs. O, 
was brn in the same room in which she died, 
and (with the exception of five nights) never 

slept in any other, 

In his 79th year, Samuel Wall, esq. of 
Worcester, one of the partners in the Wor- 
cester Old Bank. 

At Evesham, aged 64, Sarah, relict of the 
late Michael Cartwright, esq. 

HEREFORDGHIRE. 

Married.| Mr, Josiah Tibbatts, of Bromes- 
berrow Court, to Miss Hartland, daughter of 
the late Mr. J. H. of Temple Court, Here- 
fordshire. 

Died.} At Hereford, Mrs. Morgan, relict 
of the Rev. Hugh, M. D.D. Jate canon resi- 
dentiary of that cathedral. 

At Hereford, Mrs. Hathway, 65, relict of 
R. H. esq. of Cowarne. 

At Bromyard, 87, the Rev. Hoel Price, 
heretofore rector of Evesbach, in that diocese. 
_ At Pencombe, 64, Mr, Ra. Bennett; a 
mau of distinguished benevolence. 


MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

Died.| At Lanolway, near Usk, at a very 
advanced age, Mr. Henry Harris. 

Mrs. Jones, wife of Amos J. esq. of Ross. 

Miss Kudge, daughter of Mr. Thos. R. of 
Ross. 

Monmouth, the Rev. Wm. Prosser, of 
English Bicknor, and rector of Llangunnider, 
Breconshire. 


Mrs. Eleanor Rogers, relict of the Rev. 
Henry R. of Usk. 

At Holt, in his 90th year, Wm. Brereton, 
esq. who formerly held the situation of mas- 
ter of ceremonies, at the Lower- Rooms, Bath. 

GLOUCESTERSHIRE, 

A new prison is about to be built for the 
borough of Tewkesbury. 

Married. ] William Kimber, esq. of Comp- 
ton-House, to Miss Mary Smith, of Forde, 

Mr. Thomas Hopkins, of Church, Stan- 
way, to Miss Crase, of Bourton-on-the- 
Water, 

Mr. William Croome, of Wanswell 
Miss Warts, of Purton, near Berkeley. 

Mr. John Halling, of Berkeley, to Miss 
Rodway, daughter of Mrs, R. of Hawkes. 
bury-Upton. 

Mr. Dancey, of Bulley. to Mj 
daughter of Mr. P, of plied ny vanits 

Mr. H. Millington, of Culn St. D 
to Miss A. Howes, of Cirencester. 


Mr. Vick, of Elmore, to Ann, third 
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daughter of the late Mr. S. Marti 
field, pes Hany. 

At Mickleton, Richard J. Taylor, oe | 
Joyce, eldest daughter of John Standley 
of Nineval House. remy. 3 

Mr. A. Gale, of Tormarton, to W. 
Quintas, of Bath. - “4 

At Hempstead, Mr. Joseph Lane, of Wey. 
gate-street, to Miss Pearce, of Mitcheldean 

Died.| The Rev. William Jenkip, vicg 
of Frampton upon Severn, and perpetual ¢. 
rate of Whitminster. 4 

In his 56th year, Mr. Richard Thomas, of _ 
Evesham. 

At an advanced age, at Staverton, Mn, 
Hyde, wife of Mr. William H. 

Aged &1, Mrs. Dorothy Window, of King’s 
Holm. 

Aged 69, sincerely regretted, Mrs. Bipd, 
wife of Mr. John B. of Kingstanley, | 

At an advanced age, Mr. Rogers, of the 
Lower House, Dowdeswell. : 

At Upton-upon-Severn, in her 92d year, 
Mrs. Clarke, formerly of that place, 

Aged 75, Mr. Cummins, of Newent. 

Mr. Robert Pitt, timber merchant, of Dy- 
mock. 

The Rev. G. M. Clissold, eldest son of §, 
Clissold, esq. of Ebley. 

Mr. Thomas Moreton, of Down Hatherley, 

Mr. William Harpur, of Eimore, , 

Mr. Johu Bubb, of Great Whitcomb, 

At the Mythe, in his 72d year, Martin 
Lueas, esq. an able, active, and upright ma 
gistrate. 

Mary, the wife of T. J. L. Baker, esq..of 
Stout’s Hiil, and only daughter of the late 


. William Sharp, esq. of Fulbam. 


Mary, the wife of Mr. J. Goulter, jun. of 
of Petty France. | 

Johan Codrington, esq. of Chipping-Sode 
bury. 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

A meeting has been held at Oxford, te 
raise subscriptions for the relief of the poor. 
The city gave to this fund 1001. and for the 
relief of the Russians 501. f 

Married.| At Oxiord, J. Smith, of Little 
more, tv Miss Mary Pike, of Cowley.--Mr 
Thomas Snelus, to Mrs. Gardiner, 
this city. —Mr. Robert Turner, to Miss Mas 
shall, both of Little Rissington. 

At Henley, Mr. Phillips, paper-maker, ot 
West Wycombe, to Miss Paulin, of Henley 

At Witsey, Mr. W. Arnatt, gent. to Miss 
Turner, of the same place, daughter of Mr 
T. bookseller, 

Mr. James Cloase, to Mrs, Swinley, both 
of Henley-upon-‘Thames. 

Died.| At Oxtord, in her 86th year, Mrs. 
Greene, mother of Mr. J. G. painter, of ths 
city.——Mrs. Potter, of Gravel- Waik.—-Mi 
Grant, of St. Evbe’s. 

Aged 88, General Caillaud, of Aston 
House, om 

Mr. J. Ray, of Thame, leaving a wilt 
and eight young children. , At 












At Thame, Mrs. Jones, wife of Mr. J. 
master of the French. house academy. 

R. Madge, esq. of Hincksey, and a mem- 
ber of the Council Chamber of Oxford. 

Mrs. Rowden, wife of the Rev. F. R., B.D. 
rector of Cuxham and Ibstone, and prebendary 
of Sarum, 74. 

At Toot Baldon, Mrs. Elizabeth Webb, 
74. 
At Souldern, Mrs. Webb, relict of John 
W. esq. formerly of Middleton Stoney, 76. 


RUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


Married.] At High Wycomb, Thomas 
Westwood, esq. to Mrs. Ann Bell, daughter 
of the late Samuel Wells, @8q. 

Died.] Isaat King, esq. of High Wycomb, 
one of his Majesty's Justices of the Peace. 


HERTFORDSHIRE. 

Died.] At Berkhamstead, the wife of theRev. 
John Drake, jun. and last surviving child of 
the late James Budman, esq. Newcastle, 31. 

At Little Hormead, 61, the Rev. Thomas 


bi Cockshutt, B. D. rector of that parish, and 
: e vicar of Long Stanton, All Saints. 

7 At St. Alban’s, the Rev. Jabez Hirans, 

99) He was born there, July 11th, 1728, and 

~ had his grammar-learning partly under a re: 


7) spectable clergyman in Leicestershire, partly 
under the late Dr, Aikin, at Kibworth, in 
the same county. For academical education, 
he was placed, at Northampton, with Dr. 
Doddridge: here he spent five years. In 
9 1751, he succeeded Dr. Clark (whom he had 
9) for some time assisted) in the charge of a 
Me dissenting congregation, in his native town. 
+a He was solicited, in 1770, to take the super- 
9 intendence of one at Dudley, in Worcester- 
shire. This invitation, however, he declined: 
and he continued at St. Alban’s to the day 
| of his death, when he had sustained the pas- 
} toral relation to a single society for nearly 
sixty-two years !—-During his lengthened life 
and ministry, it was his lot to witness pain- 
ful vicissitudes in his neighbourhood and con- 
© nexions. But his private and his public la- 
ee bours were rendered useful to several—to 
. many who, like him, are now gathered to 
their fathers, and to some who yet survive. 
His desire of doing good was particularly 
| gratified with reference to a large and very 
interesting Class of the rising generation 
the children of the r.. A valuable cha- 
7% rity-school, the oldest, probably, among the 
>» dissenters, in the country, is one of the best 
">= monuments to his memory. He visited this 
~ institution with parental kindness and un- 
9) wearied zeal. In exciting and in gratifying 








other beneficial knowledge, he took great de- 
light, and displayed’some felicity. His reli- 
gious services were seriousand decent. In his 
discourses he aimed at being intelligible and 
praccical. His prayers were solema, appro- 
priate, pathetic, and have been often noticed 
eter their excelleace, beth by dissenting mi- 
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the thirst of young people for scriptural and, 


nisters and by clergymen of the established 
church.—-[n his literary and intellectual cha- 
racter he was very respectable—-far more so 
indeed than many persons who, with showy 
parts, are destitute of his self-diffidence. 
His selection of publications to be circulated 
through a book-society, of which he was for 
many years the secretary, never failed of 
doing credit to his taste and judgment, and 
of being highly satisfactory to the subscribers ; 
nor will the economy and success with which 
he executed this office be easily forgotten, 
Of general and especially of theological and 
historical knowledge he possessed no inconsi- 
derable stock. Such was his piety, such his 
peaceable, blameless, and consistent, deport- 
ment, and his endeavour to do good to a# 
men, that he wa» universally esteemed by 
those who knew him—by none more than by 
his neighbours of the establishment. How 
well they appreciated, and how greatly they 
honoured, his character, was proved, beyond 
dispute, by their attendance on the last dutice 
that were paid to his remains and menory. 
He was interred, Dec. 30th, 1812, in St 
Peter’s church-yard, in the grave where his 
excellent consort (the second daughter of 
Dr, Clark) had been deposited in Oct. 1804. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Married.| At Potton, Mr. W. Handscomb, 
to Miss Dicks. 
Died.] At the house of her brother, (J. C. 
Mellish, esq. at Teddington,) Eliza, wife of 
Alexander Donovan, esq. of Merion-square, 
Dublin, 27. 


NOR THAMPTONSHIRE, 

Married.] At Wellingborough, Mr. John 
Sykes, merchant, of Huddersfield, to Miss 
Gosley, of the formerplace, 

At Long Buckley, Mr. H. Wood, of Rush- 
den, to Miss Andrew, of the former place. 

Died,| At Banbury, Mr. Dury, sen. an 
eminent solicitor.——Mr. John King. 

At Northampton, Mrs. Easton, relict of: 
Mr. E. and only daughter of John Barrow, 
esq. formerly of Potterspury.—Mrs. Con. 
stable, wife of the alderman. : 

At Eydon, Mrs. Ann Mayo, 100. 

Ac Bodicott, the Rev. Dr. Nicoll. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE AND HUNTS. 
The revenues of Jrinity-college are so 


_much increased, as to admit of a considerable 


augmentation this year to the fellowships of 
that flourishing society. 

Married.} Mr. B. Sewell, of Sproughton, 
to Miss Eliz. Deniel, eldest daughter of Mr 
R. D. of Faikenbam. 

Died.] Mr. Hayward, of Melford. 

At Withersfield, aged 4%, Elizabeth, wife 
of the Rev. R. C. Barnard, rector of that 
place, and only sister of R. C. Elwes, eq of 
Great Killing. 

Mrs. Ann Burrell, relict of Mr. J. B. for- 
merly a very comsiderable lixen-draper of 
Cambridge. 
Mr, ° 
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Mr. Martness, a student of St. John’s col- 
}ege. 

NORFOLK. : 

The number of children now educated in 
the Lancasterian school, at’ Norwich, amounts 
to nearly three hundred. in ie 

The Blanket Charity, at Norwich, which 
we mentioned last month, has met with the 
most benevolent patronage ; and the benefits 
conferred by tre distributions have been as 
extensive as they are gratifying. : 

Married.] At Aylsham, Mr. Middleton, 
writing-master, of Aylsham, to Miss Blun- 
derfield, of Heckingham—Mr. B. Ulph, to 
Miss Hooke, of Aylsham. ; 

N. Raven, esq. of Harpley, to Miss S. 
Henley, daughter of H, H. H. esq. of San- 
dsingham hall. 2 

Samuel Oughton, esq. of Shotesham, to 
Miss Springall, of Rose-hall, Beccles. 

Mr. Read, of Yarmouth, to Miss Wood- 
row, davgbter of Mr. W. of Loddon. 

Died.| Aged 73, Mrs. Phinn, widow of 
Captain W. P.; also, aged 65, Mrs. Weeds, 
both of Yarmouth, 

Aged 81, Mrs. Woodbing relict of W. C. 
W. esq. late of Swaff ham.—Aged 36, Lieu- 
tenant Edward Towle, of his Majesty’s brig, 
Beaver. 

At Norwich, Rachael, widow of John 
Hunter, esq. of Lisbon. Sie was a pious, 
benevolent. and amiable woman, and the 
well-known authoress of several novels and 
tales, which were chiefly directed to incuil- 
cate intoihe minds of the younger part of her 
virtues which were so conspicuous in 
herself.——At the Horse Barracks, aged 58, 
Lieut. G, Oliver, of the Royal Artiilery.—Tr 
her 26th vear, Charlotte, the eldest daughter 
of Mr. T. Say. 

In his 101:t year, Mr. T. Armstrong, of 
West Dereham, near Stoke Ferry, upwards 
af forty years clerk of that parish, which 
office he omby resigned about seven years agog 
from deiect of sight. 

Mrs, Wharton, relict of Mr. G. W. of 
North Lopham. 

Aged 72, Mrs. Gooch, of St. Stephen's, 
sel:ctot Mr. H. G. woolfaccor. 

At Lynn, aged 0&4, Mr. B. Laird, many 
years a warrant otfices in the Royal Navy ; 
he was gunner of the Formidable in Admiral 
Keppie’s action.eAfter a long illness, Mrs, 
Eliz. Goat: » a single lady, 68 

At Norton Conyers, Mrs. Ana Clark, wi- 
dow of Mr. G. C. of West Hatch, Chigwell, 
and mother is-lawtoS r Bellingham Graham. 

SUFFOLK. 

A scinool of 74 children are educated under 
Mr. banca tet’s pian, and ipperted from 
the Dissenters of Eye, where the children 
ae taunt in the Meeting house, erected 
there a year or two since. 

A Auemerous Meeting was ] 
Ipswich, in order tu take into Consideration 
the relef of the po ry when it appeared, that 
Upwares of 4000 objeets came within the 


ately held at 


[Feb, 1, 


contemplation of the meeting. An j 

ate subscription was agreed to. immedi. 
A new chapel, of a spacious and commost 

ous construction, was opened on the 27th De, 


cember, at Brandon, Jt is for persons ofthe 


Wesleyan persuasion. 


Married. Mr. Cooper, of Culfurd, to Miss ! 


Susan Cooper, youngest daughter of the late 
Mr. C, sen. of Rattlesden. 


Mr. Hustler, surgeon, of Clare, to Hep. 


rietta Anne, youngest daughter of G, Alder. 


son, gent. of Bury. 

Mr. A. Ruffell, of Acton, to Miss N 
of Melford. .” 

Mr. C. Garrard, master mariner, tu Mig 
Hurren, both of Woodbridge. 
. Mr. Thomas Scothmer, to Sarah, fourth 
daughter of Mr. John Finhbow, of Bacton, 

pe At Hartest, within a short times 
each other, four people whose united agy 
amount to 326 years. 

The Rev. John Heigham, rector of Weg, 
horpe and Bayton, and perpetual curate ¢’ 
Walsham. 

At Bury, the Rev. Thomas Waldegray: 
dissenting minister, 81.——Mr. Joshua Kitsor 
one of the burgesses of the corporation. 

At Thorney- hall, in Stowupland, 75, Mr. 
Marriott, widow of Mr. J. M, of Needham 
Market. 

Charles Long, esq. of Hurts-hall, Sa 
mundham. 

Miss Lucy Stinton, daughter of the lat 
Mr. J. S. of Ipswich. 

Ag:d G4, the Rev. J. S. Watts, F.Lt 
forty years rector of Ashiil. 

At Siclesmere, aged 27, Lieutenant Jame 
Traice, of the 68th regiment, and fifth sond 
the late Mr. William T. formeriy-of Bury, 

At Ipswich, Mary, the wife or the Rev. I. 
Drummond.—Mr, ‘Thomas Snuth, of Brook 
street. 

ESsEX. 

Married.| The Rev. Philip Douglas, of 
Great Bardfield, to Susannah, third daugh 
ter of the late Christopher Aplin, ¢sq ot 
Adderbury, Oxfordshire. 

Died.| Aged 55, the Rev. John Lioyd, of 
Dedham. ' 

Harriet, second dsughter of the Rev. J, 
D, Wainwright, M.A. rector of Sturmer, 

KENT. 

Afarried.} At Dover, John Jeken, esq, (0 
Miss Blackwood, daughter ot Wa. B. e¢ 
formerly captain in the 18th segiment df 
inicntry. 

Died ] At Canterbury, Mr. Keys, 73 
Mr. Benjamin Marton, one of the common 


councilmen of the co: poration of Maid- 
stone, 


s 


SUSSEX. _ 
Married.] W. Bullinghurst, -esq. of Plus 
borough Hall, to Miss F. Olive, eldest daugh> 
ter of the late S. Olive, esq. of Staines. 
bir. T. King, attorney, of Lewes, to 
Fisher, of Rye. 
Died.] At Lewes, io his 88th 2 
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Rev. John Delap, DD. vicar of Kingston 
and Hiyhtord. 
SOMERSETSHIRE, * 

To the list of horrors of the last few 
weeks, we have to add the discovery of the 
body of three infants, nearly devoured by 
crows, in a field belonging to Alderman 
Wai, of Bristol. ‘They are supposed to have 
been the twins of some wretched mother. 

At the fate annual meeting of the Bath 
and West of England Agricultura! Society, new 
proofs were projuced of the great utility of 
cultivating Fiorin grass, and the premium was 
awarded to W. Dickinson, esq. MP. for his 
successful experiments on that subject. 

Married.}| At Bah, Benjaniin Aplin, esq. 
of Banbury, to Mariame, eldest daughter of 
the late Colonel Haultain.—W. S. Dolben, 
esq. of Finedon Hall, Northamptonshire, to 
Miss Saunders, of Lanscown-crescent.——Mr. 
Mr. J. Allen, of Truro, to Mrs. Wilkinsoa, 
widow of Captain W. of Kingsmead street.— 
A. Christie, esq. eldest son of Admiral Chris- 
tic, of Raberton, N B. to Maria, only daugh- 
ter of the late George Reeves, esq. of Langley. 

Died.| At Bath, Mrs. Dawson, wife ot B 
PD. esq. of Walcot parade.—At an advanced 
age, in James’-street, John Poole, esq. He 
was well known, some years since in Bath, 
as one of the assignees in the immense failure 
of Cross and Co. 

Mr. John Biggs, son of the late R. B. esq. 
of Radford. 

At Clifton, aged 75, Mrs. Berkin, widow 
of William B. esq. iormerly a resident in 
Bath. 
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At her house at Lambridge-place, near 
Bath, after a long end painful iMness, which 
she Bore with patience and Christian resigs 
nation, Marv Marstiman, a member of the 
Society of Friends, 

At Milborne Port, Mr. William: White, 
at the advanced age of 105 years and eleven 
months. tle retained his meotal faculties to 
the last. 

Mrs. F.ppia, of Taunton, 100 

Margaret, wife of the Rev. Dr, Colston, of 
Lydford Rectory. 

CORNWALL, 

At Launceston, aged 47, Miss Catherine 
Green, a lady of the most amiable disposition, 
united to eminent and cheerful piety. “She 
bore an affliction of six years, with entire re. 
signation to the will of God. Her religion, 
unconfined to the most exact attention to the 
duties of public worship, was also highly 
cultivated in her closet. By her ranoval to 
the abodes of everlasting bliss, she has gained 
the summit of her afdent desires, but her 
friends have sustained a real loss, the cause 
of religion a warm supporter, andthe poor a 
generous and kind benefactress. May every 
reader tread in her steps. 

SCOTLAND. 

Died.] At her house, Green of Glasgow, 
beloved by her family and friends, and uni- 
versally respected by her acquaintance, Mrs. 
Mayne, relict of Mr. Wiliiam Mayne, late 
merchant in Dumfries, and mother of Mr. 
John Mayue, the much respected printer of 
the Star Newspaper. 
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In the Practice of a Physician, in Westminster ; from the 25th of December, 1812, 
to the 25th of January, 1813. 





Cephalalgia ........e.- » estiammacees S 
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The weather during the last thirty days has been remarkably dry; though the atmo- 


sphere has seldum been clear or bright. 


As far as my own observation extends, the season is 


not unhealthy. Infants have suffered much with bowel complaints, and in two instances the 


) symptoms very much approximated to those of hydrocephalus; so much so, indeed, that an 


intelligent and experienced apothecarry was treating one of the ceses for that complaint. 


Adults also have been affected with diarrhea, both simply and conjoined with other diseases 


The case of diabetes recorded in the last report, is somewhat better, under a plan of ts 


ment which at present sets reasoning at defiance. 


The patient is a middle-aged wo 


and was first affected with the complaint about five months ago, soon after lying-in. » Ie 
began with pain in the loins, and geoeral debility. The secretion oi miik ceased, and her 


infant died. 
Mon ruty Mag. No. 237. 


She complained much of thirst, ae 


dryness in hey mouth and throat; aid 


remariged, 
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remarked that her urine was increased in quantity, and had a peculiar sweet smiell 
taste. Under these circumstances she applied for medical aid, and was put upon aij 
diet: but, neither that nor the medicines that were given affording relief, she came under m 
care Jast month. 1 found her reduced in flesh and strength, with a dry. parched tongue ang 
skin ; face flushed, as with a deep blush; perpetual and distressing thirst 5 depression of 
mind ; sen:e of weariness and sleepiness, with a dull pain in the region of the kidnie, 
Her appetite was variabie, at times very craving; bowels irregular ; uribe seven quartya, 
day, of pale straw-colour, with a sweet taste and smell. Upon evaporation it Yielded a 
large quantity of substance resembling treacle. From her situation in life, and the impossis 
bility of watching her proceedings, I could not depend upon her pursuing my divSetions with 
regard to diet, with sufficient accuracy and strictness. J believe she complird In part; ang © 
did not appear to be worse during a few days that she took myrrh ard steel, in large doses, 
But, not gaining ground, 1 determined fo put in practice Dr. Watt's pian of bleeding, ag fay 
at least as I could with safety to the patient ‘The first time she lost only twelve ounces; the 
blood not flowing freely : she bore the operation, however, extremely well, and expressed 
herself to feel lizhter and more cheerful after it. The blood the following day had Sepa. 
rated, as usual, into crassamentum and serum, but exhibited no signs of inflammation: the 
serum had a muddy appearance and a saline taste; the crassamentum was rather dark ang 
soft in texture. ‘The bleeding has been repeated twice since, to the extent of sixteen ounces 
each time; and the crassamentum, on both occasions, afforded the most decided evidence of 
what is considered the sign of inflammation—the cupped surface, and buffy coat ; the red 
portion was florid, and interspersed with air-cells. She felt a little giddy after the last bleed. 
ing, but found so much relief in all her symptoms, for the urine is now less in quantity; 
that she seems anxious to pursue a plan which has succeeded better than any thing she ha 
yet tried,—This complaint, in general, proves fatal, unless the patient most resolutely 
adheres to the regimen prescribed ; medicine, unaided by diet, will not cure it: but, ftom 
some cases on record, there is great reason to believe, that zn animal and carbonaceous diet 
will effect this desirable purpose, the disease not being too far advanced. Dissection ha =~ 
shown the kidnies diseased, though I believe this is not always the case; and probably isg + 
consequence of an increased determination of blood to those organs. All that-we at present 
know jn this respect is, that no alteration in the qualities and constituent parts of the blood 
can be detected previous to its arrival at the kidney ; yet the secretion by that gland is 
materially chanyed in quantity and in quality. oSta 
In investigating the nature of this obscure disease, great stress has been laid upon com- 
paring the ingesta with the egesta, and much wonder has been expressed that the Jatter 
should exceed the former; while some ingevious persons who have taken the fact for granted "a 
without examining its validity, have exercised great patience and philosophy in attempting ‘% 
to explain the phenomenon. ; 
The truth is, that the balance is pretty equal; such is the keenness of the appetite, ands 
intense the degree of thirst, that few patients can withstand the temptation of eating and 


drinking inordinately ; where this is not apparent, it must be attributed to some peculiarity 
in the disorder, or te deception. 


Craven-stree?, Fan. 27,1815. Samuet Fotuercitt, MOD, 
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PPHE long and ably agitated question concerning the existence or non-existence of watt? 

in muriatic acid gas, has been apparently decided by an experiment performed, on 8 
considerable scale, in the elaboratory of the College at Edinburgh 3 and witnessed by some 
of the most eminent professors of that very respectable University. The mode adopted ia 
this instance was 2s follows :-—A large quantity of muriatic acid gas, previously dried by 
@xposing it to the action of some deliquescent Substance, was mixed in an exhausted ve 
with the necessary proportion of ammoniacal gas, also similarly dried, to form therewith® == 
muriate of “en yee This was then exposed to the degree of heat required to sublime it, i: 
ond tha = of the vessel, which was kept assiduously cooled, occasionally inspected, is eo 
order to discover whether any aqueous vapour had arisen during the process. After some 


time it was ascertained that a smail quantity of water had actually arisen, for the interior 
ef the neck was lined by a slight ’ 


mi dew, but, the globular particles of this dew were? — By: 
#excecdingly minute as to be hardly perceptible by tt parey : | a 
oes : . i istance * 
magnifying glass. Considering, how P y the eye without the assis , y 


: “iy sver, that this fact will easily admit of explanatit, 
by tig Neng is very provable, that the gases were not at firse perfectly freed from 
gr po nal a ea been therefore drawn, that water is not a constituent pé* 
ood that the cere nn uostance being 2 compo hiorine 
: choriney 
and that the very minute portion of water whi pons merely .of, bydrogea. a0, ag 


ch di isture derive 
from Various other sources, id appear was uncombined meisture 
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> Tt is well known that, in manvfacturing small articles of steel, their forms are often so 
much altered by undergoing the necessary process of being hardened, as to render nearly 
useless any accuracy of workmanship which may have been previously bestowed on them. 
It appears, however, from the following experiment of Mr. Lypiatt, that, by repeatedly 
exposing the portion to be hardened to temperatures successively increased, this very serious 
inconvenience may, in a great measure, be avoided, -A cylindrical piece of steel, carefully 
made of given figure aod dimensions, was heated tu a degree just sufficient to occasion a 
faint hissing noice by immersing it in water, and this operation was repeated four or five 
times; gradually increasing the degree of heat each time, until che last time, at which 
jt was heated 10 redness, and again cooled; when, upon due examination, it was found of 
as perfect a figure as it was before the commencement of ‘he process. 

The celebrated CounT Rumrorp, than whom, perhaps, no gentleman has more usefully 
applied his scientific knowledge to the practical improvement of the various luxuries and 
comforts of ovr tables and our habitations, has lately given us an essay on anew mode of 
making coffe, whereby we may prevent the dissipation of that essential aromatic oil, on 
which every one must have observed that the exquisite Aavour of this enlivening beverage 
altogether depends. Hut, in order to attain effectually this desirable object, he says, that 
every tamily should themselves roast the coffee which they have occasion to consume, on 
account of the necessity of paying a greater attention to the management of this process 
than can be possibly bestowed on it when performed in the large way, in which it would 
necessarily be conducted by the public merchants. Coffee-beans may be* conveniently 
roas'ed in a clean Florence flask, or any other similarly formed vessel, held by its neck over 
a clearly burning fire, until they assume a dark brown colour, and begin to exhale thei 
peculiar fragrance, when they should be immediately removed; and, when cold, finely 
ground and put into an accurately closed canister or bottle. The mouth of the flask during 
the operation -is to be sligitly. stopped with a loose cork. and its contents, which never 
should at one time exceed half a pound, must be continually agitated, lest the completion 
of the process should take place sooner in one par: than in ahother. It is evident, 
however, that attention must be also given to the manner of imparting the fine flavour 
of the coffee to its menstruum, the water, in as unimpaired a state as it is possible; and, 
for this purpose, the Count has recommended an improved vessel, for a particular descrip- 
tion and delineation of the form of which’we beg leave to refer our readers to his essay itself. 
It is very’simiiar to the double vessel now commonly employed, excepting that it is so 
made as to be surrounded on all sices by boiling water or steam, contained in a third ex- 
ternal vessel. By this ingenious contrivance, the escape of the volatile principle of the 
coffee is again effectuaily cut off; fur, by thus enveloping the inner vessels in a medium of 
nearly the same heat throughout, we completely prevent that intestine motion in the mix- 
ture of the water and the coffee which would otherWise ensve, from the ascension of its 
hotter particles, and the consequent talling down of those more cold, if the sur‘ace of this 
mixture were exposed to a medium of ini/erior temperature to itself? The Count has calcu- 
lated that one pound of good Mocha coftee-beans, which, when properly roasted and grounds 
weigh only 14 ounces, will make in this way 14 pints, which will fill 56 large coilec-cups 
with the very best coftee that necd be made. 

In a paper laid before the Society of Arcueil, by Ms Gay-Lussac, on Deliquescence, or 
the apparently spontaneous liquefaction which certain bodies undergo when exposed to the 
action of a humid atmosphere, we find an easy mode of ascertaining what peculiar substances 
possess this property, with the ditferent degrees of humidity at which it first takes place in 
different bodies, and the variations that it experiences according to the temperature of the 

«medium by which these bodies are surrounded. Jn order to determine the degree of deli- 
guescence of a given substance, in an air completely charged with moisture at 60° F. if it 
be solid, make a saturated solution of it in water of the same’ temperature (60°), and boil 
the sulution. If it boil at 212°, the lowest possible boiling point of any saline solution, 
the substance is pot deliquescent; but, if it do not boil at so low a degree, it 1s more 
deligaescent in proportion us the boiling point exceeds 212%. Thus, in air saturated 
with moisture, common salt, a solution of which made at 60° does not boil below 
2269, will be found very deliquescent; while, on the contrary, corrosive subiimate and 
sugar of lead, the solutions of which boil at 212°, are accordingly not deliguescent. Thc 
the boiling point of all solutions must depend upon the temperature at which they were 
made, is evident from the well known increased sulvent power of water by an augmentation 
of its temperature: and hence, nitre, which is buc slightly deliquescent at the temperature 
of 60°, would at 212° be very deliquescent, the boiling point of its saturated solution made 
at this temperature being as high as 233°. To estimate the degree of humidity at which 
the phenomenon of deliquescence first appears in any substance, the internal part of a jar 
is moistened with a solution of such substance, and the degree observed to which the inder 
of an hygrometer, placed beneath this jary points at the expiration of a few hours. Thus, 
wheh exposed to a.solution of common salt made at 60°, the index’ will stop at 90°; shewing 


» that below this degree the phenomenon does not commence, but from this poiat will be 


increased with the increase of humidity. 


The 
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rhe generally received opinion, that the putrefactive fermentation of animal substances 
cannot be cflected without the agency of oxygen oF vital air, 1S NOW completely proved 
to be erronrous, by Dr. Joun MANNERS, of Philadelphia. He ae fresh — Over 
water, mm tars contaioing common atmospheric alts carbonic acid gas or xed air, hydrogen 
pas or inflammable air, nitrogen and sulphurated hydrogen gases, and repeated his experi- 
ments over meicury, and even immersed the meat in mercary itself, with precisely the 
sime resulis; pottefuction procecding with equal rapicity in any one ot the last as ia 
the fret of these mediums. He has also demonstrated, that the evolution of sulphurated 
hvlroren and ammonia is not a natural consequence of the process, when conducted without 
the presence of oxygen; and that the gas produced uncer this circumstance is chiefly 
< roome acid gas, hoiding in solution the fetid oil trom which originates its peculiar and 
Ditensive odour. ot ! 

©. The Editor premmes that be shall receive the congratucations of bis readers on the accession 
ef bis exceedindy valuable Report to the general variety of useful matter contained in this 
Mazazne. 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL: REPORT. , 
AINISTERS have caused it to be intimated to the Court of Directors of the East India 
<"* Corrpany, that it is the intention of government to accede to the wishes of the public, 
by opening the trade of Hindoostan, to seven of the principal ports of the United Kingdom, 
namely, Lonnon, Bristor, Hutt, Liverpoot, Griascow, Dugptin, andCorx. The 
China trade to be still confined to the Company.— We think this arrangement very credita- 
ble to the ministry, and very promisirg to the nation. » 

An article from Fronkfort gives the following information respecting the sales at the annual 
fair at Frankfort:— 

‘© Qur Michaelmas fair is ended. The sales of the merchandize, sent from different 
parts of Germany, Switzerland, and France, were very considerable. The cloths from Bel- 
gium, and some other parts of the French empire, as well as those from Saxony, were in high 
favour. Some India cottons sold well, though they were in general less sought after than 
the cloths of other fabrics. Leather from the Low Countries brought a high price, and some 
purchases of peltry were made. ‘The sules of silk have not equalled expectations; the vens 
ders were fewer in number than they have been of late years, tut the purchasers were more 
numerous; this has established a certain equilibrium in the balance of commerce. The mus- 
lins and kerseymeres of Germany and Switzerland were much sought after. The fair at Leip- 
sic will commence immediately. The continuance of war in the North will hinder many 
Russian, Polish, and other chapmen from coming thither 5 but it is lLoped that the presence 
ef the other merchants from Wallachia, Moldavia, and Turkcy, who are expected in great 
nombers to make purchases, wili eftford an indensnification'tor their absence. 

Among other delusions propagated by weak or wicked newspaper writers, is the assertion, 
that in the ensuing summer a profitable trade will be opened with Russia. ‘These persons 
ehoose to forget that the English ships which arrived in the Baltic last summer were not al- 
lowed to unload, and that those which had unloaded reshipped their cargoes. ‘Those cargoes 
remain, therefore, yet to Le disposed of, at the same time the great market and entrepot of 
Moscow 15 destroved, as to credit and commercial arrangement, for several vears to come. To 
su; ply Germany through Kussia, is of course impracticable, because the seat of war lies mids 
way between Kussia and the rest of Kurope. Peace, and nothing but PEACE, can restore 
the prosperous trade of Great Britain. ‘Tne rest is either delusive, ot desperate and ruinow} 
enic prise 


Prices of land, Sec. prior to the French war in 1793, and the present prices of the same 
whereby it is proved that corn caninot be afforded undes the present prices ; 

Prices ef Lund, &e fromthe Year 178420 1802, Present Prices of Land. 

Avabdle Land, trom 10s. to 40s. per acre. Arable Land, from ¥/. to 4/. per acre, 


Aleadow aitto, trom 50s. to 403. ditto. Mesdow ditto, trom 4/. to 6/ per gitto, 


P or's Rates, from 1s, od. to 2s. Gd. in the £. | Poor's Rates, trom 105. to 12s. in the kL 
Property Tax, none. Property lax, 10 per cent. 
As essed Taxes, but little. 


Assessed Tuxes, very he.vy. 


A good new tirmer's wucgon, 201 A good new farmer's wagon, 500. 


A three year oid cartcolt, from i2/7 to 15]. 


’ me A three year old cart colt, from 40/. to 508 
A good riding herse, from 19/4 bo 201, A good riding horse, from 35/. to 502. 
Labourer, per day, te. 2d to 1s. Od. Labourer, per day, Qs. 6d. to 3s. Gda 

Malt, 4: to os. per bushel. " 


Malt, 14s. per bushel. 

Best cheese, 12d per Jb. 

Wheat, from ¥5/. to 35/. per load. 
Barley, 56s. to 70s. per quarter, 


Best cheese, 40. per 1b. 
W heat, from ‘.. to 1. per lead. 
Harley, 20:. to 28s. per quarter. 
Oats, 15s. to 12s. per quarter. 





A inatge Oats, 42s, to 505. per quarter. 
Grey pease, (ramon. to $s. por bushel. Grey peast, from 5. te 10s. per bushel. 
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In 1812 there were imported into London 1,071,362 chaldrons of coals. 

in consequence of the deficiency in the crop of flax this year, that article has advaneed from 
»5/. to 120/. per ton. ; ! ; 

Potatoes damaged by the late rains, have been entirely restored by drying them on kilas 
ysed either for oatmeal or malt. ' 7 

The merchan's at the out-ports are all alive, on the prospect of sharing the India trade 5 
ang already talk of building ships. ; 
The following are the prices of certain leading articles in Bristol market: Fresh butter 204. 
per lye Cheese idd.—Veal is. per lo. best part.eeShoulder of mutton 94. per 1b.—-Bacom 

ime 164. 
ge etene having for some time past been manufactured in Saxony, of a tolerable quality g 
the Saxon government has, in consequence, forbidden the introduction and sale of foreiga 
nankeens. 

The followiag is a statement of the price of the quartern loaf, wheaten bread, in every five 
years, from 1755 to the year 1809, as eutered at the Towa Cierk’s Uilice, Guildhall, 


Lendoni-— 














1735 Geo. IL. - - 5% | 1775 Geo. Ill. - - 64 
1740 ——— - - 74 | 1780 a = rE 
1745 - - 42! 1785 . ‘ ot 
1750 —-. - - of 1790 ——_— - e ? 

$7.59 — - - 5 1795 ———.# - e 1¥ 

1760 Geo. Iil. - - o} | 1890 -—— _ = a7k 
1765 ——- - ~ 7 1805 -—~——. o me 124 
1770 - 61 | 1809 - * 16h 











Standard of Bread.—The quartern loaf weighs 41b. 5oz. 84r. 
From the 3d to the 15th, upwards of 69,000 ounces of gold and silver, in bars, and foreiga 
coin, were entered for exportation from London, to various parts of the Continent under the 
dominion of Bonaparte ! 
Persons ave now travelling in the counties of Lincoln and. York, offering 26s. for every 
guinea they can get. Under the pretence that they are employed by government, they more 





easily obtain gold from those who possess it. es 
Account of copper ore sold at Redruth on Thursday, December 10. 
Mines. Tons. Purchasers. At per ton. 
Whieal Alfred 109 | Crown Co. £8 12 46 
ditto 96 English Co. 810 6 
ditto 92 Cheadie W. and G. 611 6 
ditio 85 ditto 618 6 
ditto 84 Cornish Co, 6 8 0 
ditto 68 English Co. 714 6 
ditto 66 Rose Co. 615 @ 
Wheal Friendship 60 Cheadle W. and G. 7 8 0 
ditto 43 Rose Co. 8 0 6 
Botallack 74 Brass Wire and Rose 13 6 @ 
Wheal Virgin 54 ditto 6 53 6 
Total 850 


. ‘ pfice now charged by the London refiners is, fine gold 51. 12s. per oz. fine silver 
Ss. 4d. per oz. 

At Messrs Wolfe and Co.’s, Canal Office, No. 9, Change Alley, Cornhili.—London Doefe 
stock shares fetch 10121. per cent.—West India ditto, 4451. ditto.—Euast India ditto, 1041, 
#itto.—-West Middlesex Water-works, 381. per share.—Grand Junction Canal 1981. ditte. 

t 
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MONTHLY BOTANICAL REPORT. 


[[AVING been prevented, by more argent avocations, from continuing our Report regularly» 
awe have suffered considerable arrears to accumulate apon our hands, a debt which we 
dal endeavour now, at least, to begin to discharge. 

The BoTanican MaGazine has continued regularly to put forth its flowers every 
Meath, without regard to the severity of the season; and, since our last Report, hasvoftered 
bo the public a number of interesting plants ; our account of which must be brief, 

Excomrs xana, of the Hortus Kewensis, L’Heretier, Jacquin, and Willdenow; but Mre 


a 
—— 





* The war against France. began in 1793.. 
Ker 
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Ker informs us that it has been mistakenly supposed to be the Fritillaria sana of Burman ang 
"Lianees, which is the Eucomis b:fo/'a (Bot. Mag. No 840), and that it is in reality the F, 
pegia ot these authors, but not of the Hor:us Rewensis, where Dillenius’s figure is erroneously 
quoted as a synonym, but which belongs to the present plant. as is also the E. regia of 
L'Heretier, which belongs to unduata (Bot. Mag 1083). Mr Ker has taken great pains to 
settle the synonymy right, but has very properly leic the names, as they have of late years 
en very generally applied. 

7 ~e Fula, a or copper-coloured Iris ; a new species, introduced by Mr. Lyon last 
gear, trom the banks of the Mississipi, where it is found indigenous, growing In the low grounds 
in the neighbourhood of New Orleans. This industrious collector has, at different times, 
brought over two very large cargoes of No:th American plants j and we belicve is gone again 
en the same pursuit, if lis purpose be not interrupted by the unhappy war at present subsist. 
ing between this country and that of ils younger brother, the government of the United 
States 

LACHENALIA nervosa, anew species, approaching very near to purpureo-coerulea, COMMyYs 
nica'e: by the Hon. Wm. Herbert, from his collection at Mitcham. ; 

Viota rothomagensis; a species that has been long known to the French botanists, ag 
growing spontaneously neat Rouen, and several other places, but does nut seem to have been 
ever figured before. ; 

Loaetia speculum, A pretty little annual, supposed to have been only of late di:covered 
at the Cape of Good Hope, but which, from Dr. Sims’s account, appears ¢ have been long ago 
an inhabitant of the Botanic garden at Amsterdam, and to have been described and figured by 
Cemmelin. 

Roxsurenta glricsa. A drawing of this beautiful climber has been before given to the 
public by Dr. Smith, in his Exotic Botany, who formed an idea of the structure of the flower 
considerably d.fferent from that of Dr. Roxburgh, adopted by Willdenow, Persoon, and in 
the new edition of the Hortus Kewensis. Dr. Sims, while he has followed the last mentioned 


authors in arranging thes plant under che cliss Octandriay appears to us most inclined towards 
she opinion of Dr. Smith, who refers it to tetrandia. 


Missutus /uteus. This species, the most beautiful yet known in the genus, was found 


by Dr. Langsdorff at Unashka, aud transmitted to this country as perfectly new, under the 
mime of M. Lengsdor fii; but, by Dr. Sims’s account, it appears to have been described and figured 
long ago by Father Feuiller. We observe that tle sane species is probably recorded in a Cata- 
logue printed in the present year at Moscow, under the name of M. guttatus. ‘This plant pro- 
bably hay the merit of being psrectly hardy and of easy propagation, so that it will no doubs be 
soon common, and prove a valuable addition to the lower garden 


ihe last-recorded number finisies the thirty sixth volume of this charming work, contain- 


jog in the whole fitteen hundres coloured engravings of plants cultivated in the English gar- 
dns, all drawn fiom nature, chieily by that excellent botanical draughtsman, Mr. Sydenham 
Biwards. 

The size of this work is too smail to do full justice to many of the subjects represented in it, 
anJ the want ef dissections, displaying the parts of fructification, lessens its value to the bota- 
mical student, but these delects are in some measure remedied by the ingenuity of the artist, 
who has generally contrived to place the different flowers in such attitudes as to shew the 
most important parts, aud are amply recompensed by the cheapness at which it is aftorded. 
We may safely chailenge the worla to produce such a number o: excellent botanical represen- 


tations, so faithfully executed at so reasonable a price. It is nigh time that the editors should 
favour the public with another general index 5 sixteen 


volumes having been published singe 
the last. 
Number 510 of the same work contains: 
Tartonta Jong fora, @ and y; two adeitional varieties to the one before published, one of 
cn had vcen josmerly enumerated by Mr. Ker as a distinct species, under the name of T. 
ai ford, : 


Sritwate rec ensis. =A species nearly allied to the last-mentioned, but still more ornamental, 
apd newer beture ngured. Communicated by Messrs. Lee and Kennedy. 

pe i" nmatica. A new species, from the eaine collection, nearly allied, perhaps a wariety 
Hy y es wirg mea 4 introduced by Mr. Pursh, a Russian botanist, who has travelled much in 

e " , informed. te nukiich; ») , ; 

meriva, and, as we are informed, is publishing a new Flora of that country, which will 

much richer than chat of Michaux, 

, . ; . rr 6 x . . . 

Na. THECIUM amici. aur. Phis plant is a congener of Anthericum ossifragum of Linnusy 
which latter species was first separated 


esitient bh ‘rom Anthericum by our Hudson, whose name docs 
however c ~ , ‘ . , 
me’ occur ia this account, Mr Ker having adopted the generic character of a late 


es Ww ablcnberg, in bis Fiora Lapponica. The Narthecium of Jussieu, Michaux, and the 
” _ writers ip general, is another genus, the lofieldia of Hudson, Anthericum calyculatum 
An fuse Inaitention to this circumstance probably led Mr. Pursh and Mr. Ker to svp- 


pose thal this plant was th: Narthecium geutizosum of Mich a . 
bok. B “a sek. eaimpey sy chaux, under which mame it was fisst 
&'¥oe ba Lic Butagical Magazine, but corieged iv tbe following nymber, , 


CALOTHAMNUE 
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CaLOTHAMNUS guadrifida. A handsome shrub of the natural order of myrti, and nearly 
related to \telalevca. The genus was first established by M. Labillardiere, or rather the 
name for Mr. Brown's defini ion of the ecnus, given in the Hortus Keweasis, includes seve- 
gal species. which that of the former woald not, of which this is one. , 

BrevarDIEvA ‘cnzifora. Another elegaitt New Holland climber. The fruit of this spes 
cies is very ciffereat doth ia shape and colour from B. scandens, to which the plant is otherwise 


in many respects like. 

Prary1oBiuM ¢riangu/are. Another beautiful shrub, from the same country, and never 
befure figured R 

Aster liratus. A new species, now first described, from the same country. 

Pomapernts cliipticas the Cea nothas discol:r of Ventenat, by whom: there is a figare of i€ 
pudlished in the jardin de Malmaison.” This being a native of Van Diemen’s Island, 
Dr. Sims remarks, would probably, in a sheltered situation, bear the cold of our winters very 
well. 

Bicnonta uncata. Native of the West India islands, and an ornamental stove climber, 
It was introduced py Lord Seaforth not long since, governor of St. Vincents, and a great pro 
moter of the science of botany. Communicated from the magnificent collection of Madame 
the Comtesse de Vandes. ‘ 

SaTyRIUM carneum. Orecuts carnea of the first edition of Aiton’s Hortus Kewensis, aad 
one of the most beautiful of the genus ; communicated by Mr. Griffin, who has a capital cal- 
lection of Cave plants at South Lambeth. i 

IJsrrensonia diphylia; the Podophyllum diphyllum of Linneus, which name is continued 
to it in the last edition of the Hortus Kewensis, notwithstanding Dr. Barton and Michaux had 
long hefore separated it from that genus, between which and Sanguinaria it seems to balances 
Dr. Sims thinks that, of the twa, it would unite best with the latter, but its fruit is remarka- 
bly different trom both. 

Ix1s desertorum of Pallas, which Mr. Ker considers as a variety only of Iris spuria. Thists 
at present a very scarce plant, but recommends itself by the extreme fragrance of its flowers, 
Communicated from Mr. Middlemist’s nursery at Shepherd’s-bush. 

Iris stenogyna of Ridouté. Mr. Ker considers this likewise as a variety of Iris spuria. Com- 
municated by Mr. Donn from the Cambridge botanical garden. 

GALAXIA ovata, var. purpurea. This is altogether a smaller plant than the yellow wae 
riety before figured in the Magagine ; and we should be much inclined to consider it as a dis- 
tinct species. In the drawings there are some remarkable differences in the foliage, and in the 
comparative length of the tube of the corolla; but, without comparing the living plants, we 
cannot pretend to determine. : 

LAaCHENALIA racemosa ; a species now first described, nearly related so L. pustulata. 

It is with pleasure we announce to our readers, that the fourth volume of the sew 
edition of the Hortus Kewensis is printed, although its publication has not yet takea 
plese and perhaps may be deferred till the fifth shall be finished, which will complete the 
work, 
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HE farmers are still employed in land-ditching or draining, hedging and manuringe 
Planting of pease for podding, has been several weeks in operation; but bean-setting has 
not yet commenced. Some wheat has been sownin the present month, and much remains to 
be sown, both of the autumnal and spring species. Turnips and cattle cabbage remain good, 
and still in the ground: the spring cattle crops, of every kind, have a healthful and prow 
Misting appeurance. 

Wheats are backward for the season, in general, and make an indifferent show ; in many 
Parts they have been much eaten off by the slug, of which the autumn produced a most 
mischievous brood. The frost, although beneficial to the earth, has beem scarcely severe 
enough to have much effect upon the vermin. 

The straw-yard stock are doing remarkably welleehay and straw abundant, and store beasts 
of uncommon weight for the season. " 

Fat stock, of every kimd, much dearer; particularly sheep, on account of the rot, which 
Prevaited, more or less, during last year, in all low and wet situations. Preventive care in 
such case, is seldom adopted, notwithstanding long-continued cautions. 7 

Smithfield; Beef 6s. to 6s. 8d —Mutton 6s. 8d. to 7s. 4d.——Veal 7s, to 83. 6d.--Lamb 25s. 
Pet quarter.mPork 6s. 48. to 7s. 44.—Bacun 7s. 8d.—[rish ditto 63. 8d.—-Fat 53. 8d.<—-Skins 
“Vs. t0 603.—-OileCake QU}. per thousand.—Potatoes 61. to 81. per ton. 

: Corn Exchange: Wheat 82s. to 13%s.—-Fhe quartern loaf 1s 64d.—-Barley 50s. to 
(——Oats SOs. to S5s.eeHay SL, to Sl. 12s.—Clover Sh 10s, to 7h. 12s.—-Stiaw Il. 1686 


to zl. Gs 
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METEOROLOGICAL REPORT. : 
Observations on the State of the Weather, from the 24th of December, 1812, to the 
O4th of January, 1815, inelusive ; Four Miles N. N. W. St. Paul’s, 
Baremeter. [N & E. | Thermometer. 
Highest, 50°10 Dec. 27, and Jan. 22. Wind | Highest, 46°. Jan. 5 & 6. Wind West: 
‘Lowest, 29 OO Jan. 8. Wind West. { Lowest, vS°, awa 95, N, 





This variation, which 
is by much the largest 


>» * sere le . 
Between the | ? in the month, occutre 
1 


Greatest } £4-hes~ jmormings oh Ene | 
*atiation m , dreiths of < 7th and Sth the 
24 hours. an inch. mercury feilirom 

#9-44to 29 00. 


Greatest . Jed between the morn- 
variation in “e \ings of the 28th & 29th 
24 liours. " of Dec when tie mere 

cury rose froth 28° to 
40°, 

The quantity of rain fallen this month is too trifing to be noticed. The month has been 
very dry, excepting three days, on which there has been a little rain, and three or four others 
on which there have been slight falls of tnow. We have had very few (six only) brilliant 
Gays, several cloudy days, and some togzy weather. ‘The average height of the barometer 
being 20-663, we might have expected more rain or snow. [he mean temperature for the 
month is 34° near'y. The wind hes come chiefly from the eastern points, viz. in the propor- 
tion of 18 to 51, four days it has blowa trom the north, and seven from the west. 

Anticipoticns.—The month on which we are entering is distinguished by two eclipses, of 
which, however, one is only visible in this country, anc that but partially. On the Ist the 
moon ¢langes, or is new, at S6 minutes past eight in the morning, and sie crosses the eclip- 
tic in the night: of course the sun rises eclipsed at about half past seven; its greatest obscue 
ration is at eight o'clock, but rhe eclipse does not end till about 12 minutes past nine. IA 
this instance the sun’s northern jimb is eclipsed almost 7$ digits. The other eclipse, which 
is net visible here, is that ot the moon, on the 14th of February. The moon is full on the 
Id5th, at three quarters past eight in the morning. 

Of the several planets Jupiter is the only one visible in the evening 5 that brilliant bedy 
may, Oo clear evenings, be seen soon after sun-set, in the east, aud consequently atiords thé 
lovers of astronomy ample opportunities for observation. ' 

Mercury is a morning star, but in a situation not at all favourable for notice, being on the 
first only 7° above the horizon. Venus is likewise a morning star, at a considerable distance 
from the sun: on the Ist she is on the eastern side of the head of Arcturus; Saturn is above 
ber, within the distance of seven minutes, and the rapidity of her progress wili be observed 
by hes daily recess trom this planet. Mars is a morning star, and way be seen on the meridian, 
at sever in the morning of the 6th his motion is direct. Jupiter will be on tae meridian on 
the ist, at 20 minutes past eleven, and onthe 19th, at 10 o’clock, his motion is retrograde, 
The moon passes him on the 13th 

To READERS ayv CORRESPONDENTS. 

At the commencement of a Tutriy-Firtu Volume, Sin Ricuarp Paruures, the 
Editor and Proprietor of the Mont hiy Magazine, hus simply to refer to the pages of 
the current Number, for proud evidence of its great and decisive ascendency. The 
sume lestunony evinces that the favors of its Friends and Corresponden's enables the 
Monthly Maz azine .0 challenge every Journal in Europe in regard to the value, TUL. 
ely, and originality, of its contents. A liberal and entightened Public have howezer 
done ample justice to his labours ; and he verily believes that an intercourse of above 
Seventeen Years has in no degree diminished the esteem and confidence which ought 
ever to extst between the Readers, Correspondents, and Editor, of a Literary Journal. 


In performing the various, onerous, and delicate duiies which devolve on an Editor, 
who correctly feels th 





i e responsibili'y and anportunce of his station, the conductor of 
the Mont hly Magazin 


e feels no pan crcept in regard to the continual trespasses, which 
he ws compelled to make on the patience « 


His t many able and intelligent correspondents. 
dis arrears are now considerable, but he pledges himself to discharge all those obliga- 
trons as soon as possible, consistent with the variety which is necessary to the churacter 
of the Magazine. . 
’ = i ee - furnished us with a short Memoir respecting Mr. Smart, 
a ’ Mugazme for July last, having used an expression, which, it appears, hus con- 
em a s€rious Nisa p pre he msion lo some of our readers, who, it Seems, have heen led to 
eve from at, that part of the Notes to Mr. Hewleit’s Bible were furnished by the 


da sS i : wi | | 
ae Mr. mart ; whereas, in druth, he was employed, os Mr. H hus stuted in his 
iefuce, to collate different editions ef the 


University Bibles, in ord ati ’ 
; ; ‘ eDics rder to ob'uin a core 
yee copy of ihe autborind Lect ond : : : ; 
- © ct; and had reo Or iunil: sceins th : " 
oat , uly of peeing the Noics, Inir® 
CACM, Ve. ul Per they were printed, " a - . : 





